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LINE-UP 



I T WAS five o’clock of an October after¬ 
noon when Cliff Shaver, youngest mem¬ 
ber of the law firm of Doge, Bascom & 
Doge, was called into the office of Judge 
Bascom. The judge was at the telephone, a 
pad and pencil in front of him, and from 
time to time he made notes on the pad or 
snapped an abrupt question into the mouth¬ 
piece. 

When Bascom finally hung up he appeared 
disturbed and uneasy. In a few terse sen¬ 
tences he explained to Shaver that an old 
friend, Millionaire John Bedford, had sud¬ 
denly decided to alter a will he had made 
sixteen years ago. 

Bedford’s marriage was an unhappy one. 
He did not get along with his wife nor with 
their son, Mark, who had secretly married a 
Spanish dancer. Yet the old man had taken 
a fancy to Mark’s daughter, Anne, and willed 
the bulk of his estate to her. 

Now, without any previous warning and 
for no apparent reason, Bedford, who suf¬ 
fered from a serious heart condition, had in¬ 
formed Judge Bascom that he intended to 
draw up a new will. The note of urgency— 
almost of fear—in his voice worried Bascom. 

A Cycle of Murder! 

Bascom was convinced that something ugly 
and unpleasant was happening on Bedford’s 
private island off the New England coast— 
something involving Bedford’s granddaugh¬ 
ter, Anne, and his son, Mark. 

And so Cliff Shaver was dispatched to Bed¬ 
ford’s Now England home to draft the new 
will and to learn, if possible, what strange 
and evil forces were loose on that lonely 
island. 

But even Judge Bascom didn’t realize that 
Shaver was rushing headlong into that, the 
grim cycle of murder, horror and suspense 
that highlights the gripping Crime Club 


mystery novel, originally published at $2.00 
per copy, which is featured in our next issue: 

THE THIRTY-FIRST BULLFINCH 
By 

HELEN REILLY 

Shaver reached the Bedford island retreat 
a short time before dinner, while a storm 
was brewing outside. The members of the 
household, as well as the visitors, who in¬ 
cluded two doctors, seemed gay and friendly. 

It was not until the young lawyer was 
called into John Bedford’s private suite that 
he caught the undertone of fear and tension. 
And he arrived there in time to interrupt a 
heated argument between the old man and 
his son, Mark. 

“That’s all you’ve got to say? The last 
word?” the old man asked very softly. 

And Mark, the blood surging into his face, 
replied, “Yes. All—all I have to say. I won’t 
use any more words.” 

Then Mark turned on his heel and stalked 
out of the room. But before the old man 
could comment on the scene which Shaver 
had interrupted, a sweet melodious sound 
filled the room. 

At Shaver’s look of inquiry John Bedford 
took Shaver across the room and proudly 
showed him a pet bullfinch in a cage. 

Then, returning to his chair, the old man 
said, “I want to make my will.” The old man 
paused, and his eyes narrowed. “They think 
I’m old and doddering—they think because 
I can’t leave this room—” 

Again he broke off as if he had already re¬ 
vealed too much of his personal affairs to a 
man who was a total stranger. Yet, Shaver 
caught the unmistakable note of mingled 
(Continued on page 8) 
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THE LINE-UP 

(Continued from page 6) 
fear and hatred in his voice. It filled him with 
a strange, uneasy wonderment. 

Abruptly, Bedford began dictating the 
terms of his new will. They worked for a con¬ 
siderable length of time. Then the old man 
said: 

“That’s all now. Come back tomorrow 
morning. I’m not going to die tonight.” 

Bedford chuckled and tapped his cane on 
the floor while Shaver closed his typewriter 
case and gathered his papers together. But 
when Shaver reached the door Bedford called 
him back. 

“Ought I to finish it now?” Again Shaver 
saw the shadow of uncertainty, of wavering 
doubt in the old man’s eyes. Then the aged 
shoulders straightened and Bedford added, 
“No. Tomorrow.” 

Shaver went out and downstairs. Dinner 
was about to be served and the younger 
Bedfords, watching him closely, invited him 
to dine with them. Shaver declined, excusing 
himself on the ground that he was weary 
from his trip. 

Accordingly, his dinner was served up¬ 
stairs in his own room. While he was eating, 
John Bedford’s private attendant brought 
him a note. It consisted of just a single 
scrawled line: 

Come down to me at eleven-thirty. 

Shaver frowned, thinking of the old man’s 
strange actions. Then, when he had finished 
(Continued on page 10) 
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(Continued from page 8) 
eating, he settled back in his chair. An un¬ 
bearable drowsiness came over him. tie tried 
to fight it off. But it was useless. He fell 
asleep. 

A single silvery chime from the clock on 
the mantel woke him abruptly. He noticed 
that it was eleven-thirty. Remembering 
Bedford’s urgent note, Shaver picked up his 
brief case and typewriter and hurried to the 
old man’s suite. 

A Gruesome Discovery 

The first room was ablaze with lights. John 
Bedford had fallen a little sideways in his 
great carved chair. His head was thrown 
back, his eyes and mouth were open and he 
was dead! 

A furtive sound in the next room sent 
Shaver plunging into darkness. No one was 
there. And no one answered his call. Yet, 
he felt a cool draught of air as if someone 
had just opened a door or window. 

Quickly he roused the household. One of 
the doctors, Garrison by name, examined 
Bedford and declared that his heart had ob¬ 
viously just stopped beating. 

Shaver, however, remained worried. He 
kept thinking about his strange drowsy spell 
after dinner. It was not his custom to take a 
nap after eating. Then, when he learned 
Mark Bedford was not in the house, his sus¬ 
picions were definitely aroused, for a heavy 
rainstorm was raging outside. He picked up 
a silver flagon on a table, took out the cork 
and lifted the flask to his nose. 

“Doctor Garrison!” he exclaimed. “Smell 
that, will you?” 

Garrison grasped the flask, put it to his 
nose, then bent to re-examine the old man. 

(Continued on page 111) 
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Death strikes tenor with a strange new weapon when the 
hard-boiled crime-buster Cellini Smith takes the trail of 
a hobo's treasure map that may point to wealth —or doom! 


CHAPTER I 

AWN came to the Luxembourg Gar¬ 
dens reluctantly. And for good rea¬ 
son. 

Even in the soft, gray light there could 
already be seen the Gardens’ anatomy of 
rubble, ash-heaps, tin cans, all the useless 


and unwanted castoffs of a metropolis with 
their pungent and offensive odors. The very 
name Luxembourg Gardens was the product 
of its inhabitants’ sardonic wit, for this was 
one of those hobo jungles tolerated by the 
police on the rim of most large cities. 

The homes of these modern, mechanized 
nomads were located deep in the center of 
13 



The Path of Murder Winds from a Hobo Camp 


tile Gardens. The word Sunkist was sten¬ 
ciled on many walls of the queer, squat struc¬ 
tures, for they were built mostly of orange 
crates and the roofs were weird patterns of 
patched blankets. 

Somewhere a clock chimed the half-hour 
between five and six and at last something 
stirred. It was a stoop-shouldered old man 
carrying a stick, with a pointed nail on the 
tip, and a burlap bag hitched over his back. 
He stumbled over debris, eyes trained to the 
earth, and every so often the nail impaled 
something and transferred it to the bag. The 
work he did made not the faintest difference, 
yet there he was every morning. Who he 
was, why he appeared every day at that 
particular place, and who paid him was one 
of those mysteries that nobody ever bothers 
to solve. Why he did not come stabbing 
with the pointed nail at a time when the 
l'ght was better and when the sun would 
warm his old bones, was a problem that 
interested none. 

The old man shuffled along, muttering to 
himself, when something he saw stopped him 
short. It was a man lying on the ground, 
spread-eagled on his back, a felt hat tilted 
over the face. 

The old man’s mutterings became shriller 
as he contemplated the intruder with irrita¬ 
tion. “Stewbum . . . Whiskey . . . Drunk.” 
More indignant and fouler words followed. 
Unusual debris that could not be transferred 
by the pointed nail into the burlap bag al¬ 
ways angered the old man. 

He passed on, but retraced his steps as an 
idea occurred to him. He extended one of 
his feet in measurement against the sole of 
the intruder’s. The size wasn’t too far wrong. 
Bag and stick were dropped. Aged, trembling 
fingers undid the laces with caution, una¬ 
ware that the intruder was no sleeping drunk 
but a lifeless corpse. 

Soon, the old man sported a pair of gray, 
perforated suede shoes on his feet. His lips 
smacked with satisfaction, he picked up the 
tools of his trade and, leaving his own mid¬ 
night-mission shoes by the figure, resumed 
the stabbing, erratic routine over the terrain 
of the Luxembourg Gardens. 

The gray spread and the first yellow 
streaks of a rising sun were discernible be¬ 
fore a poorly dressed man cut across the 
Gardens with rapid, purposive steps. He 


strode by the figure lying on the ground and 
his steps faltered only for an instant as he 
recognized Opportunity’s rare knock. His 
hand reached down, swept off the hat cover¬ 
ing the man’s face, and transferred it to his 
own head. Then he resumed his beeline for 
the free sinkers and coffee at the Salvation, 
the richer by one pale brown kelly. 

Now it was light enough to distinguish 
two approaching men, still some yards away. 
They came, probably, from the Skidrow sec¬ 
tion of town. The chimes of the clock, her¬ 
alding a new, sunny, Southern California 
day, had come from that direction. Down 
that way could be seen the tall office build¬ 
ings, the Union Station, a slaughterhouse, 
and the Hall of Justice. 

One of the approaching men, a small, tight¬ 
ly knit one, was saying: “Curly, take it from 
me that stocks are sucker stuff. Even the 
preferred issues. The only thing to do is to 
sock your dough away in annuities.” 

Curly nodded thoughtfully. He was bald 
and, like his smaller companion, dad in the- 
ill-assorted hand-me-downs that hobos ac¬ 
cumulate. “I guess you’re right, Wart. But 
I still like the idea of first mortgages on 
business property. It’s—” His words trailed 
off as he noticed the body on the ground. 
“Look, Wart, a lush.” 

They walked over and grunted as they 
recognized it. The little Wart said: “That’s 
Danny Meade!” 

"It sure is. And they cribbed his duds.” 
They stared down at Danny Meade’s youth¬ 
ful, petulant face. “Of course, them expen¬ 
sive duds he wears is worth taking,” Curly 
added. 

“Uh huh,” said Wart. “And he always 
carries too much dough to be sleeping off 
a jag out here.” 

The two hobos looked at each other as 
the identical temptation presented itself. Fur¬ 
ther words were unnecessary. Wart kneeled, 
carefully slipped his hand inside Danny 
Meade’s jacket, and felt for the pocket. Sud¬ 
denly, he leaped back and stared at the stain 
on his hand. “Holy mother of hell,” said 
Wart softly. “That’s blood.” 

“It ain’t ketchup,” concurred Curly. 

The two hobos discussed Danny Meade’s 
good points as they stripped necktie and alli¬ 
gator belt off the body and assured them¬ 
selves that nothing further of value remained 




to the Underworld-and On to Wall Street! 


on it. Curly got rid of the piece of twine 
that held up his pants, girdled his waist with 
the belt, then stuck two grimy fingers deep 
into his cheeks and emitted a shrill series of 
whistles. The notes cut through the early 
morning like a call to arms. 

I T WAS not long before hobos began to 
appear from the orange-crate houses. 
They usually slept in their clothes. Relief 
showed through the stubble on their faces 


have known better than to try sleeping off 
a binge in the open. You’ve got to be on 
the road a long time to stand that kind of 
wear . . . 

The Monk pushed into the center. He was 
a former road-circuit preacher of ambigu¬ 
ous denomination. His figure was tall, his 
face a hawk’s, the hands were homy and 
powerful, and the eyes a zealot’s. He stabbed 
a knuckled finger at the dead Danny Meade. 
“Sinner! You have your reward!” 



when they discovered that the clarion did 
not mean a police raid. They hurried over 
to Curly and Wart and the questions on their 
lips remained unspoken when they saw it. 
They crowded the body, gazing down at their 
dead companion with sleep-heavy eyes. 

There were a few mumbled, pointless 
curses, but the 'Majority knew that you can’t 
argue with the dead. They scratched at their 
underwear and said that it was tough. Poor 
Danny was kind of young to get it. He should 


“Cut the mularky for now, Monk.” It 
was Dusty who spoke, the leader of the hobos 
and Mayor of the Luxembourg Gardens. He 
was in his early forties, with shrewd, sharp 
features—the shrewdness of any man capa¬ 
ble of living a lifetime without doing an 
ounce of work. 

The Monk grabbed Dusty by the shoul¬ 
ders. “You’re dead yourself! All of us. The 
living dead!” He stalked off. 

Dusty wiped the spittle from his face. 
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“Where’s the Kid?’’ 

“He ain’t here,” replied a mule-eared hobo 
called Link. 

“Fine. It wouldn’t do him any good to see 
his sidekick stiff. Let’s get Danny inside.” 

Curly shouted a whistle of warning. “Don’t 
touch nothing till the shams get here.” 

“Shams?” 

Wart couldn’t resist a touch of the dra¬ 
matic. By way of reply, he reached down 
and flung wide the dead man’s jacket. As 
if from one man, there was a hissing intake 
of breath when they saw the crimson spread 
over the shirt. Faces became taut and hard, 
and tendons stood out on necks as rage grew 
in them. This was more than death; it was 
murder. 

The portentous silence was broken by a 
warning sound from Curly. “It’s the Kid.” 

A boy, hardly more than seventeen or 
eighteen years of age, broke through the 
circle. “What’s going . . .” The words died 
on his lips as he sighted the inert form on 
the dirt 

“Danny!” 

“Easy does it,” said Dusty. 

The Kid’s fingers felt over his own face 
and lips and came to rest on his neck where 
they tightened as if trying to choke himself. 
“Danny!” 

“I told you to take it easy,” Dusty cau¬ 
tioned again. As Mayor of the hobos he 
didn’t relish the idea of having to repeat an 
order. 

“Danny! Danny! Danny!” The Kid kept 
calling to his murdered friend more loudly 
and stridently each time. Soon, it became a 
meaningless shriek of hysteria. 

In a tired voice, Dusty said: “That’s all 
we need now.” He stepped in, his shoulder 
and arm moving in a graceful arc, the Kid’s 
head snapped back, and he slumped to the 
ground. 

The hobos disregarded the unconscious 
boy. Their minds were dominated by two 
questions. Why was Danny Meade murdered 
and by whom? A man called Pogo, because 
of a peculiar bouncing gait, arrived with a 
ragged sheet and covered the body. 

“What do we do now?” It was Link who 
spoke. 

“I guess we gotta call the cops.” Dusty 
sounded reluctant. 

The knights of the road squirmed uncom¬ 
fortably. One of the basic axioms that ruled 
their life was always to avoid the police. It 
seemed strange actually to go seeking them. 

“Why don’t we just let somebody else find 


Danny?” asked one in khaki pants. “Why 
ask for trouble?” 

The Kid was sitting up by now, somewhat 
embarrassed by his display of hysteria. His 
voice was still a little wild as he said: 
“You’re damned right we’re asking for trou¬ 
ble! All we can get. I’m not going to see 
Danny rot here just because you don’t like 
cops.” 

“Easy, Kid,” said Dusty, “or I’ll clip you 
again. Sure we’ll call the cops. We got to.” 

Khaki-Pants and three others waved to 
their fellow tramps and began walking away. 
Dusty called: “Where you going?” 

“To the yards,” replied Khaki-Pants, “and 
we’re hopping the first rattler out. We ain’t 
gonna get our prints took. Not with our 
records we ain’t.” 

“No one leaves till we find out who shot 
Danny Meade,” said the Mayor of the Lux¬ 
embourg Gardens. His voice contained no 
hint of threat. Khaki-Pants and the other 
three turned, without hesitation, and made 
for one of the teetering shacks. They knew 
it was safer to fight the law of the land than 
the law of their kind. 

The Mayor nodded approvingly and set 
out for the Hall of Justice with long, easy 
strides. 

D USTY returned some twenty minutes 
later in a glory of sirens and speeding 
department cars. He crossed the Gardens 
toward the sheeted body with a big man at 
his side and others of the squad behind. 

When they reached the body, one of them 
uncovered it and the big man said, to no 
one in particular: “I’m Ira Haenigson, De¬ 
tective-Sergeant of Homicide.” He was in 
sight of fifty, heavy with sloping shoulders, 
and was comfortably padded with fat. He 
was usually benign and kindly—but that 
fooled nobody. 

The department men set about their tasks 
with casual efficiency. Haenigson carefully 
picked his way over the rubbish and viewed 
the body from all sides. He said: “Roll her 
over.” 

The body was turned, face down, and now 
they could see another wound in the nape 
of the neck. 

Ira Haenigson scanned the faces of the 
hobos and took in the Luxembourg Gardens. 
“One of you?” he asked. 

Dusty nodded. “He’s been roading it only 
about six months. The Kid here knew him 
best” 

The detective-sergeant’s eyebrows arched 
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toward the boy. “Let’s have it, son.” 

The Kid’s face was white and his hands 
could be seen trembling inside the pockets 
of his greasy windbreaker. “Danny Meade 
come from the East. I picked him up in Vir¬ 
ginia. He was pretty green then and I showed 
him the ropes. He said his old man had 
dough, but he was sick of hanging around 
home. Both of us was coming out here, so 
we stuck together. We rolled in a couple 
of months ago.” 

“Mmm.” Haenigson tugged at his lower 
lip. “That’s not much, son.” 

“Danny never told much of anything about 
himself.” 

“And what about you?” asked the Homi¬ 
cide man. “You’re kind of young to be bum¬ 
ming around on the loose. What’s your pedi¬ 
gree?” 

The Kid’s mouth clamped tight. There was 
an instant of hesitation, then, without warn¬ 
ing, he whirled and raced for the far end of 
the Gardens. 

A beefy cop standing by Haenigson asked: 
“Want him?” 

“Not now, Boggs. Pick him up in the after¬ 
noon and bring him around:” 

A medical examiner who had been prod¬ 
ding the body stood up and said: “It looks 
like he got it some time last night.” 

“Where was he shot first?” asked Ira 
Haenigson. “In the heart or the neck?” 

The medico shrugged. “We’ll find out 
when we steam him open. It’s funny, though. 
He was shot by something, but those holes 
are too long and narrow. Who ever heard of 
rectangular bullets?” 

Haenigson looked disinterested. “Who 
killed the poor slob?” he asked. The tramps 
said nothing. The cop named Boggs went 
around taking down names and when he was 
finished Ira Haenigson repeated the question. 

Dusty said bitterly: 

“If we knew that, you’d have two bodies 
here instead of one.” 

“Why are his shoes off?” 

“Those ain’t his,” responded Wart. “His 
got stolen.” 

“Uh huh.” The Homicide man kneeled to 
feel the dead man’s clothes. Though they 
had seen much wear, they were of excellent 
material and tailoring. “How is it that a bum 
like this wears such good clothes?” 

“He was no bum,” Link said sharply. “He 
was an honest-to-God tramp like the rest 
of us.” 

There was a chorus of agreement from the 
hobos. “He couldn’t be no bum,” added 


another triumphantly, “because he was a 
college man.” 

“A member of the peerage, I’m sure,” mur¬ 
mured Haenigson. 

Dusty pointed to a young man who had 
just joined their group. “Ask the Professor. 
He’ll tell you.” 

Unlike the others, the Professor was well- 
groomed, well-clothed, and looked as if he’d 
taken a bath recently. “I’m certain Danny 
Meade attended a university at some time,” 
he said. 

Ira Haenigson eyed him. “Your clothes 
are pretty good, too.” 

The Professor fingered his horn-rimmed 
glasses nervously. “Oh, I’m not one of them. 
I’m just doing research on the hobo as a so¬ 
cial and ethnographic phenomenon for my 
doctorarte.” 

“He’s studyin’ us,” said Dusty with a hint 
of pride. 

“That’s just ducky,” approved the Homi¬ 
cide man. “Now, you ethnographic, phe¬ 
nomena, stick around because I’ll probably 
want to see some of you this afternoon.” He 
nodded to a couple of men who had arrived 
with the meat wagon and they set the body 
on a stretcher. 

“Ain’t you going to look around here 
first?” asked Dusty. 

The detective-sergeant nodded sagely. 
“You mean I should look for clues, don’t 
you? With a microscope.” His voice became 
sympathetic. “Listen, boys, I understand how 
you feel about it. We feel pretty much the 
same way but for different reasons. We 
don’t like a killer loose but you can’t expect 
us to upset the whole department on account 
of a crumb getting himself knocked off.” 

“You mean you won’t do anything about 
it?” Dusty’s voice was hard. 

“Of course, my friend. I couldn’t stop the 
normal department routine if I wanted to. 
But remember I only have two hands.” 

The hobos pressed in closer. Pogo snarled: 
“Copper, you wouldn’t do anything for us 
if you was an octopus.” 

Boggs moved in front of the Homicide man, 
shielding him from the aroused tramps. 

Reasonably, as if trying to understand the 
detective-sergeant’s position, Dusty said: 
“Couldn’t you just kind of start working on 
this like other cases and maybe you’ll be 
able to solve it very easily?” 

The hobos were a compact, threatening 
mass by now. Ira Haenigson sighed. He 
said: 

“Boggs, solve the murder.” 
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B OGGS reached out and grabbed the 
first shirt front he could reach. It was 
Link. He slapped the hobo heavily over the 
face and asked: “Did you kill Daniel 
Meade?” 

Without waiting for reply, Boggs continued 
to slap the face, sending it back and forth, as 
though the unlucky tramp were watehing a 
tennis match. “Come on! Don’t deny it! Did 
you kill him?” 

Finally, Boggs released the man. “I guess 
he’s innocent,” he said cheerfully. “Should 
I solve some more?” 

“Never mind,” said the Mayor heavily. 
“We changed our mind. You’re right.” 

Ira Haenigson nodded. “I thought you’d 
see it my way. That was just to get the idea 
out of your head that yon can shove us 
around. I suppose you think I’m a heel.” 

“Damn right.” It came from most of the 
hobos. 

“Sure,” said Ira Haenigson with sudden 
bitterness. “It’s because I know what I’m 
up against and you don’t. So we’ll have an 
autopsy. So what? So the coroner’s jury 
will announce in a couple of days that Daniel 
Meade came to his death from revolver 
wounds in neck and heart fired with homi¬ 
cidal intent by person or persons unknown. 
It’ll sound beautiful. So this sleazy killing 
is dumped in my lap like six others. Then 
what? Then I run my kineta off and maybe 
solve four or five of the most important and 
I get dressed down because I didn’t make the 
days longer to solve the sixth and I’m still 
only a sergeant!” 

He turned and lumbered off, followed by 
the stretcher-bearers and department ex¬ 
perts. 

The Monk stared after the body of Danny 
Meade as it was borne away. “Go,” he thun¬ 
dered, “and sin with the archangels.” 

Curly hitched up Danny Meade’s alligator 
belt and said: “You got no call to talk of 
the dead that way, Monk.” 

“You preach to me? You! You swear, 
drink, wench, and if I didn’t have love for 
my Maker I’d stick your dirty head in a 
bucket.” 

Dusty upended a box and sat down. 
“What’ll we do?” he asked. 

The tramps knew what he meant. Link 
shook his head. His face was still red from 
the slapping. “Nothing we can do. They ain’t 
going out of their way to find out who killed 
Danny.” 

“Where’s Jeff Davis?” asked another. “Jeff 
could tell us what to do.” 


But none of them seemed to know what 
part of the country Jeff Davis was roaming 
at the moment. 

“Well, we ain’t going to let this thing poop 
out and do nothing about it,” said Dusty 
authoritatively. “An unsolved killing would 
be a bad precedent.” 

The tramps were with him. 

“First,” continued the Mayor, “somebody’s 
gotta tell Danny’s woman about this.’” 

“I will inform Chloe of his death,” an¬ 
nounced the Monk. 

“O.K., but I don’t want no complaints. 
Every time you comfort a chippie you make 
passes.” 

“I have prayed to overcome that weak¬ 
ness.” The Monk ran fingers through his 
matted hair and left for Main Street. 

“Now”—Dusty looked around—“anybody 
know who killed Danny or why?” 

Shoulders shrugged and heads shook nega¬ 
tively. Pogo voiced their thoughts. “We all 
got plenty ideas, but that don’t do us no 
good unless we can be sure. If the shams 
don’t help us we—” 

“We need someone with nerve,” cut in 
Wart softly. “Someone who can find out 
what Alex Bornaman was bothering with a 
bo like Danny for.” 

The hobos looked uncomfortable. There 
weren’t any volunteers. Dusty asked: “Have 
you got that kind of nerve, Wart?” 

Wart shook his head decisively. "I don’t 
think any of us would want to mess, around 
Alex. Anyway, we need someone from the 
outside because the murderer might be one 
of us.” 

“How about the Professor?” asked Link. 

They laughed loudly, glad to relax the 
tension. The idea of the Professor talking 
up to Bornaman was really funny. 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” said the Profes¬ 
sor, “but I wouldn’t want to become involved. 
If you don’t mind, I’ll just stay on the side¬ 
lines and observe your antics.” 

“Sure,” agreed Dusty, “stick to your books, 
Prof. You got the muscles in your head.” 

“What you people should do is hire a de¬ 
tective,” suggested the Professor. 

The hobos blinked twice, then grunted ap¬ 
proval as the idea took hold. A peeper was 
just what they needed! The hell with the 
shams. They’d never do anything anyway 
outside of strong-arming them. They’d get 
their own dick and find the killer and God 
help the guy when they found him. Then 
they remembered that a detective needed 
money and that quieted them. 
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“Why don’t you go out and get jobs?” 
suggested the Professor timidly. 

The tramps broke into boisterous laughter 
at the very thought. The Professor took out 
a small pad and made a note on it. 

Dusty took off his peaked cap and put it 
on the ground. “All right,” he said, “let’s 
have your dough. All of it.” 

The Professor tossed a dollar bill into the 
cap with the air of making a scientific ex¬ 
periment, but nobody else moved. 

“Come on,” barked Dusty. “Fork over. 
You, Link, had eighty cents last night. What 
did you do with it? And, Curly, you been 
buying smelly muck for your hair. Throw 
that mazuma in here instead.” 

“You can’t do that to me,” complained 
Curly. “I need hair tonics. How do you ex¬ 
pect it to grow out again?” 

“The hell with your hair!” roared Dusty. 
“We need a dick to find out who killed Dan¬ 
ny. And how about you, Pogo? You been 
saving up dough for those mail-order meat¬ 
choppers. Let’s have it. If we don’t clear 
this up the road won’t be safe no more for 
the Hobos of America.” 

Reluctantly, they dug into their musty, 
verminous clothing and shelled out. 

CHAPTER II 

» CELLINI SMITH fished for 

the right key and opened 
the door to his office. He 
slammed it shut with un- 
necessary violence and sat 
down at his desk. He could 
see the morning’s mail 
)) m'm w ^ ere it had been dropped 
|1 through the door slot and 
he could make out three 
envelopes. Electricity, telephone, rent. 
There was one missing. The outfit that de¬ 
livered the spring water had probably given 
him up as an uncollectible account. 

His eyes narrowed, his brows puckered, 
and his mouth twisted in a scowl. It was 
a tight-skinned, sharply boned face of a man 
in his early thirties. The ears were flat and 
small, the jaw angular, and the shrewd eyes 
widely set. It was a hard face, one that 
scowled easily and one that seemed glad of 
the fact. 

He put a cigarette between his lips and 
pulled the smoke deep into his lungs as he 
again wondered what he was doing here. By 
all logic, all reason, he should have closed 
the office a long time ago. Being a private 


operative no longer had its fascination and 
things were getting worse, not better. Clients 
were as scarce as raisins in an orphanage 
pudding and the phone hadn’t sounded for 
weeks. 

He stood up and crossed to a door giving 
into an adjoining office that housed a Vene¬ 
tian-blind business. A girl sat behind the 
desk, her legs draped over the top in all their 
nylon length. Her hair and jewelry were 
imitation platinum, her figure the real thing. 

“Did I get any calls, Sadie?” asked Cellini. 

“Yeah,” said Sadie in a Billingsgate voice, 
“your phone’s been ringing all morning but 
I wouldn’t answer it.” 

“I pay you to take care of it What’s the 
matter?” 

Sadie shifted a wad of gum to her other 
cheek. “You mean you’re supposed to pay 
me but I didn’t get anything this week.” 

“That’s right,” admitted Cellini ruefully. 
“How about me paying off in a different 
way?” 

She straightened up. “What?” 

“Sure. I’m willing to tail any of your boy 
friends to see if they’re cheating on you with 
their wives.” 

Sadie relaxed. “Oh. At first I thought 
you meant something different. I thought 
you was suggesting.” 

Cellini selected a five-dollar bill from his 
wallet. There were just four more of them 
left. He handed her the money and said: 
“You have delusions of grandeur, girlie. I 
would date a Ubangi first” 

The door to Cellini’s office opened and he 
returned and sat down at his desk. He eyed 
his visitor with disappointment. Nobody with 
a grin like that could be a client 

The newcomer talked rapidly as he zipped 
open a briefcase. “Mr. Smith, I take it? May 
I congratulate you on being a lucky man, 
one of the few fortunate ones chosen by us? 
My firm has decided to increase your busi¬ 
ness by a hundred per cent. We sell neon 
signs. Flickering, alternating, flowing. All 
kinds.” 

“I’ve got the Indian sign on me already.” 

The salesman laughed heartily. He placed 
a sheet before Cellini. “Here sir, is a rough 
idea for a sign we could hang outside your 
window. It would be discernible at a hun¬ 
dred fifty yards even with a prevailing seven 
per seat fog.” 

Despite himself, Cellini became interested. 

“The first line,” continued the salesman, 
“will say, Cellini Smith—Private Operative 
in red neon. Under that,' there will be a big 
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eye in blue and under that the legend. We 
Never Sleep. Get it? The eye. It’s always 
watching. And all for the negligible sum of 
two hundred and eighty dollars.” 

Cellini considered it. “Suppose the eye 
blinks?” he asked. “How much would that 
cost?” 

The salesman tapped his teeth with a pen¬ 
cil. “Well, that would up the figure slightly, 
but it’s a good idea. Do you mind if I ring 
my office and check on it?” He pulled the 
phone over and lifted the receiver. “Say, 
there’s no dial tone.” 

Cellini shot a malevolent glance toward 
Sadie’s adjoining office. He said: “I guess 
it’s been cut off.” 

“That’s too bad. Something must be wrong. 
You should notify the phone company.” 

“Nothing’s wrong. I just didn’t pay the 
bill.” 

T HE salesman leaped up. “Sir, do you 
take me for a fool? Asking how much 
extra it would cost if the eye blinked, and 
you can’t even pay your phone bill!” 

“It’s only fair to tell you,” said Cellini gen¬ 
tly, “that I’m feeling low. I’m looking for a 
fight.” He stood up. He was under six feet 
but the shoulders were pitted, the limbs 
hard, and the body moved easily and lightly. 
He suddenly shouted: “Get out!” 

The salesman said, “Mercy,” grabbed his 
briefcase, collided with another man who 
was entering, and fled. 

Cellini took in his newest visitor and his 
mouth twisted in the crooked, winning smile 
that was characteristic of him. The newcom¬ 
er had a three-day beard and his mal- 
assorted clothing seemed to be held together 
by nothing better than good intentions. 

“A panhandler is just what I need,” said 
Cellini. He found a twenty-five-cent piece 
in his pocket and tossed it. 

The newcomer deftly caught the coin, 
slipped it inside the safety of his high shoes 
and said: “You got me wrong. I ain’t pan¬ 
handling. I’m on the market for a dick. I’m 
a client.” 

“Excuse me,” said Cellini suspiciously. 

“Sit down, Mr. -” 

“The name’s Dusty.” 

Dusty selected the most likely butt from 
Cellini’s ash tray, lighted it and sat down. 
“Are you a college man?" he asked. 

“Yes.” Cellini frowned. “What is this—a 
rib?” 

Cellini found himself looking 
into the lifeless face of Pogo 
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“Nope. You’d be surprised how few of the 
peepers in this town ever smelled the inside 
of a college.” 

“Brother,” said Cellini flatly, “this isn’t 
a charitable institution. I have no time to 
mess around dishing out free work or even 
free advice.” 

"You’ll be compensated,” Dusty assured 
him airily. “Don’t worry about us. We’re 
sound that way. You can look us up in Dun 
and Mainstreet. Do you think maybe you’ve 
got a diploma or something to prove you 
went to college?” 

“I said I did. Why?” 

“Danny went to one and it don’t make 
sense to hire a peeper dumber than he was 
to find out who killed him.” 

“I see. A murder case. How’d you pick 
on me?” 

“We’re just reaching the S’s in the phone 
book." 

“I get it. None of the others would touch 
it!” 

‘There was one dick who wanted it. He 
was in the L’s, I think, but he only got to his 
junior year.” 

“What about that compensation business?” 
reminded Cellini. 

In a businesslike tone, Dusty said: “We 
collected a retainer to the amount of twen¬ 
ty-six dollars and ninety-four cents and 
maybe more any time you can catch us.” 

Cellini began to laugh. Dusty reached for 
the ash tray again and Cellini said: “Take 
them all.” 

“Thanks.” Dusty emptied the tray, butts 
and ashes, into his jacket pocket. 

“I can see why you’re having trouble find¬ 
ing an operative.” 

“Maybe it don’t sound like much dough 
to you,” said Dusty, “but it needed a lot of 
panhandling to get it together. The boys are 
sitting on it at the Gardens because nobody 
trusts each other.” 

“What do you expect me to do for it?” 

Dusty’s sooted face became even darker. 
“We found Danny Meade yesterday. Mur¬ 
dered. We’re going to get the guy who did 
it. Maybe we play things mean, but it’s ac¬ 
cording to our rules. Us hobos couldn’t live 
and get along if we didn’t have our laws. 
Jeff Davis said that at our last congress, and 
he was right. One of the laws is against a bo 
getting murdered without a chance to fight 
back. Besides, we liked Danny. He had the 
makings of a fine tramp. We want his killer.” 

“What about the police?” asked Cellini. 

“They ain’t losing no sleep over it. They 


said as much yesterday morning when they 
carted Danny away.” 

Cellini stared at the envelopes lying under 
the mail slot. Well, why not? It would be 
better than sitting in the office, nursing a 
whiskey bottle and waiting for the discon¬ 
nected phone to ring. “All right,” he said 
slowly. “It’s a deal.” 

“Fine.” Dusty sounded relieved. “Maybe 
I should tell you it won’t be all roses. Danny 
used to hang around with some guys who 
weren’t raised on mothers’ milk.” 

Cellini laughed. “My God! Working for 
a bunch of bums!” 

“We ain’t bums,” said Dusty with dignity. 
“We’re hobos. A hobo sustains the idea of 
a guild whereas a bum—” 

“Make mine whole wheat,” Cellini said. 
He stood up. “Let’s go.” They began to walk 
out when Cellini suddenly reached for Dusty, 
bunched his shirt front and pulled him close. 

“What’s got into you?” asked Dusty. 

Cellini said: “Come across with that two- 
bits I gave you.” 

C ELLINI SMITH strode down a vaulted 
lobby in the Hall of Justice with a 
lighter step and the scowl on his face absent. 
The phone bill was paid and he had a job. 
Chicken feed, perhaps, but the job would 
keep him busy. And there was something 
else. 

He had just come up from the morgue 
where he had seen Daniel Meade’s body just 
before it was carted off to some funeral par¬ 
lor for burial. In his eye, he could still see 
the face, untouched by the autopsy. Even 
in death, it was a handsome, winning face 
that had about it that nebulous quality 
known as breeding. He imagined that Meade 
had been amusing, quick-witted, and always 
ready to borrow money though rarely 
tempted to repay it. 

But what had interested Cellini even more 
were the hands. True, they were chapped, 
blistered, and calloused. But they were the 
hands of one who had lived his twenty- 
seven or eight years without much heavy 
work. Cellini could imagine those hands 
around a tennis racket—never a spade. And 
in Cellini’s mind was the thought that if 
Danny Meade could afford not to work in 
life, his family could certainly afford to pay 
a detective over his death. If the family 
could be found. 

Cellini reached the end of the lobby. He 
pushed past a swinging gate and opened a 
door with gilt lettering that read: F. Lud- 
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low—County Coroner. 

Old man Ludlow sat, in shirtsleeves, at a 
rolltop desk, absently feeding the sparrows 
on his window ledge. He observed Cellini’s 
entrance out of the comer of one eye and 
said philosophically: “Nature must have 
cursed me with a mean streak. Smith has 
just walked in here for a friendly visit with 
good old Ludlow. But a little worm tells me 
that Smith is really a leech—that he wants 
information from good old Ludlow.” 

“It’s about Daniel Meade,” said Cellini. 
“Found yesterday.” 

“Meade? I’ll be glad to tell you all about 
him. I’m the coroner and I’m a very impor¬ 
tant guy. I’m going to hold an inquest into 
Meade’s death and my jury will decide that 
John Doe killed him, so right away the police 
will go out and arrest James Jones. That’s 
how important I am. My opinions count.” 

“Have you the murder weapon?” 

“An important guy like the coroner has 
everything.” He opened a large manila en¬ 
velope in front of him, took out two small 
objects and tossed them to Cellini. They 
were small round pieces of metal made of 
lead and shaped like a five-cent piece. The 
edges had been filed down to a hairline keen¬ 
ness, and they were covered with a dark 
stain. Blood. 

“Those are Exhibit A,” said Ludlow. “The 
police always let good old Ludlow put labels 
on things. He’s important, he is.” 

“You mean Daniel Meade was killed with 
these? I thought he was mayhemed with a 
gun.” 

“One of those,” said Ludlow with vast 
martyrdom, “entered Meade’s heart. And 
if I had medical training I could say that the 
other entered his neck, penetrating the ster- 
no-cleido-mastoid muscle. But I got no edu¬ 
cation.” 

Cellini Smith picked up a heavy rubber 
band from the coroner’s desk. He wound it 
like a slingshot around two fingers, placed 
one of the slugs in the rubber pocket and 
let fly at a paneled wall. The razor-sharp 
slug buried deep into the plywood, the outer 
edge barely showing. Cellini pried it loose 
with a penknife and returned the two items 
that comprised Exhibit A to the coroner. 

“So Meade was killed by a slingshot,” mur¬ 
mured Cellini. “Let’s see the rest of the stuff 
found on his body.” 

Ludlow pushed over the manila envelope 
and Cellini emptied it on the desk. Matches, 
a mostly smoked cigar, two handkerchiefs 
curiously clean for a tramp, a spool of thread 


with a needle stuck in it, six cents, and a 
dime-store wallet. Cellini examined the 
latter to find it empty. Its seams had been 
ripped and the inside pockets tom open. 

Cellini asked: “Did the cops tear this wal¬ 
let apart?” 

The coroner shrugged. 

“What else have you got on Meade?” 

Ludlow pointed. “Try that corner.” 

Cellini went over and found a bundle of 
clothes. The suit was streaked with dirt, but 
that was to be expected if the body had lain 
on the ground for several hours. Underwear 
was clean and bore no laundry marks. The 
suit was of a twill weave and bespoke of taste 
in the buyer. 

Old man Ludlow suddenly became helpful. 
“Those vestments will be shipped East after 
the inquest to try and trace the buyer. But 
we mustn’t get excited. It’s nothing but rou¬ 
tine.” 

Cellini barely listened. He was examining 
numerous small leather pockets hidden away 
inside the jacket and trousers. Cellini 
counted eighteen of these small pouches. 
They were all empty. He stood up and said: 
“Thanks, Frank.” 

Old man Ludlow began to roll a cigarette. 
“Thanks, he tells me. As if that would buy a 
drink. Ordinarily, you’d think a leech like 
you would slip me five bucks, especially 
if he ever wants my help again; especially 
if he don’t want me to tell Homicide he was 
snooping around here.” 

“I just paid my phone bill, you grafting 
antique, and I only have a fin left.” 

“But good old Ludlow only wants dough 
to fix up his wall because Smith shot things 
into it and ruined it with his penknife.” 

Cellini swore, took the lone five-spot out 
of his wallet and tossed it on the desk. 

Ludlow picked up the bill and began fan¬ 
ning himself. He said: “Sometimes I wish 
I was dead, too.” 

J^UICKLY, Cellini went up three flights, 
” moved down the south wing, found 
the office he wanted, and entered. 

Ira Haenigson, Detective-Sergeant of 
Homicide, looked up and «id: “Oh, it’s you.” 

“How’s the best police department money 
can buy?” Cellini sat into the only other 
chair, the sun streaming on him from an un¬ 
shaded window. “I’m here about Daniel 
Meade.” 

The Homicide man’s brows furrowed. 
“Meade. I heard that name before.” 
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“He was killed at those big, empty grounds 
near Jefferson. It’s called the Luxembourg 
Gardens by the boys.” 

‘1 remember now. In fact it’s my case.” 
The desk trembled from the detective-ser¬ 
geant’s silent laughter. “So that’s what you’ve 
come down to. I always said you’d wind up 
with the bums.” 

Cellini stood up to leave. But the Homi¬ 
cide man motioned to him to remain. 

“Sit down, Smith. This is just about your 
speed. In fact, I think it’s nice of you to chase 
after the wino who killed a jitney moocher. 
It’ll save me jackass work. So what’ll it be?” 

“Let’s have all you know.” 

“This Meade,” said Ira Haenigson, “was 
killed by a couple of slugs probably fired 
from one of those slingshots. The slugs were 
filed down and they cut through the guy 
like cheese.” 

“Any other mark of vftolence?” 

“None.” Ira Haenigson fished a sheet from 
under the desk blotter and consulted it. 
“Around twenty-five, five-eleven in height, 
and one seventy-two in weight. Well-fed 
and looks like one of those guys from middle 
class families that want to get out and see 
real life in the raw.” 

“When did he cash in?” asked Cellini. 

“Yesterday. The medico says between 
three and four a.m. Half-hour either way 
to be safe.” 

“Any ideas on why he was killed?” 

The Homicide man shrugged. “Who knows 
with trash like that? I spent a lot of time 
yesterday smelling Meade’s pals. A few of 
them are on the blotter, but nothing big 
time. You can get all the dope from Meade’s 
sidekick, a good boy who acts suspicious be¬ 
cause he thinks it’s fun. He wants to be a 
detective.” 

“What about Meade’s women?” asked 
Cellini. 

“They were just about his speed. He used 
to run around with a dame called Chloe. A 
strip tease down at the burlycue. The Kid 
can tell you about that because he has a 
woman there too. That’s about all. Watch 
a baby called the Monk. He’s as odd as 
Dick’s hatband. That kind kill.” 

“AH right.” 

Cellini started for the door when the Hom¬ 
icide man’s voice arrested him again. “Just 
a tip, Smith. There were a lot of little pock¬ 
ets inside Danny Meade’s clothing. If you 
can find out what was in those leather pock¬ 
ets you might have something.” 


CHAPTER III 



SMITH cut the 
asthmatic Plymouth into 
the curb and stopped. He 
looked at the shacks a 
quarter-mile away, in the 
center of the vast, empty 
lots. “So that’s your Hoo- 
verville.” 

Dusty took his feet off 
the dashboard. “Yep. This 
is as close as we can get.” 

They stepped out of the car and, with a 
piece of chalk, Dusty drew a small triangle 
atop one of the fenders. 

“What’s that for?” asked Cellini. 


“Don’t you want your tires to be here 
when you get back?" 


They began picking their way through the 
rubble. Cellini said: “There were a lot of 
little pockets sewed into the lining of 
Meade’s clothes. What do you think he car¬ 
ried in them?” 


Dusty shrugged. “Us guys have to travel 
light and we can always use pockets. Maybe 
the gazooney knows about them.” 

“What’s a gazooney?” 

“A young tramp. The Kid.” 

“I see. Do you think Meade could have car¬ 
ried small slugs in those pockets?” 

“Huh?” 

“Forget it,” said Cellini. 

Dusty pointed to the spot where Meade’s 
body had been found and they passed by it 
and came to one of the shacks where the 
hobos were waiting. Dusty introduced Cellini 
Smith and they examined him with no little 
interest. 


Under the watchful eyes of all, the twen¬ 
ty-six dollars and ninety-four cents was 
counted into his hands with painstaking care. 
Even as Cellini dumped the large fistful of 
small change into a pocket, he sensed the 
change in the men. They had paid out hard- 
begged money and they wanted results. 

Curly voiced their thoughts. “You’re hired 
now, Smith, and we ain’t taking no brush-off 
irom you like from the cops. We want you 
to do some fast thinking for us.” 

Curly tapped his bald head. “Real fast, 
Smith. That’s our orders. You’re working 
for us now.” 

The rest of the hobos nodded. Cellini put 
a cigarette between his lips, lit it, and flicked 
the match toward them. A treacherous 
bunch, he thought. “In a pig’s eye,” he final- 
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ly said. “The dough is only a retainer, and I 


want more. As for the rest, get this: I m run¬ 
ning the show or I’m getting out of it right 
now.” 

Dusty spoke up hastily. “I hired you, 
Smith, and I’m Mayor here and I say you’re 
sticking. You find out who killed Danny. 
That’s the most important.” 

“Then don’t waste my time by showing 
me the hair on your chest. Where’s that 
gazooney or whatever he is?" 

Dusty indicated the Kid who sat on an 
oil can, staring somberly ahead of him. 

“Did Danny Meade ever carry valuable 
things on him?” Cellini asked of the Kid. 

“Not that I know of,” the boy responded. 

“Has anyone seen a slingshot around 
here?” 

No one had. “All right,” said Cellini. “As 
I get it, Meade was found dead yesterday 
morning by one of you. That was Sunday. 
I want to know what he did from Saturday 
noon on.” 

After a brief silence, Wart said: “I saw 
Danny grabbing off a free lunch at Clinton’s 
cafeteria.” 

“How did he rate a free lunch there?” 
asked Cellini. 

“After you eat at Clinton’s they don’t 
make you pay if you tell them you didn’t 
like the food. Everybody knows that." 

“I didn’t. What did he do next?” 

“He spent the afternoon in the park,” Pogo 
contributed. “Pershing Square. The one by 
Olive and Hill. He used to go there and talk 
to friends.” 

The undersized Wart picked it up. “I know 
that Danny got back here around five, 
worked the ant hills, had a bite with me, and 
then went down to Skidrow.” 

“Danny Meade worked what?” asked Cel¬ 
lini suspiciously. 
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‘The ant hills. You know. When your 
duds get lousy, you take them off and stick 
them on an ant hill and they drive out the 
fleas. After that, you just shake the ants off. 
Anyway, Danny finished that and left around 
seven—” 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted Cellini. “Did 
Meade always go in for that kind of delous- 
ing?” 

“I seen him do it a couple of times.” 

The Kid said: “The first time he tried It 
was in Louisiana. A jungle outside of Shreve¬ 
port.” 

Cellini frowned. Those inside pockets in 
Meade’s clothing were meant to carry some¬ 
thing valuable. Yet, when no farther on his 
trip to the West Coast "than Louisiana, Meade 
was not afraid to toss his duds over an ant 
heap. It could mean only that he had gotten 
rid of whatever those pockets had contained. 
“Go on,” he finally said. 

“I lost sight of Danny when he left for 
Skidrow,” replied Wart. 

The Kid picked it up again. “I met Danny 
a little after seven. We went to a dive and 
had a few glasses of wine.” 

“Which dive?” asked Cellini. 

“The Waterhole. Then—” The Kid hesi¬ 
tated. 

F OR the first time, the Monk spoke. “Tell 
him,” he thundered at the Kid. “Tell him 
that Daniel Meade and I had a fight at the 
Waterhole!” 

Cellini said: “Suppose you tell me. What 
was it about?” 

“There is always cause to hit a sinner,” 
the preacher replied. "Daniel Meade wal¬ 
lowed in the fleshpots of Babylon.” 

“I see. You’re a one-man society for the 
elimination of sinners. Where were you when 
[Turn page] 
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Meade was killed?” 

“From midnight till morning I slept at the 
Majestic.” 

“What’s the Majestic?” 

Link answered for the Monk. “That’s an 
all-night grind house on Main. Nice and 
warm, too,” he added, “if you got the dime 
for admission.” 

Cellini said to the Monk: “How come you 
know Meade wasn’t killed before midnight?” 

The Monk’s fists clenched, but he did not 
speak. Cellini turned to the Kid again. “And 
what happened after that?” 

“Danny was killed after midnight because 
me and him hung around the Water hole till 
after one and then we went over to the 
burlesque house.” 

“That, I take it, is the fleshpot of Baby¬ 
lon,” said Cellini. “Which one? The Fol¬ 
lies?” 

“No, the Paree. We didn’t go to see the 
show. We waited backstage for a couple of 
girls.” The Kid looked steadily at Cellini. 
“And I’m telling you right now not to get 
any wrong ideas about those girls.” 

“I won’t,” promised Cellini. “What girls?” 

“They’ve got nothing to do with this,” the 
boy said. 

“He has a right to know,” Dusty cut in. 
“Danny’s woman was Chloe, the star strip 
at the Paree, and the Kid messes around one 
of the heads from the line. Her name is Hol¬ 
lis Raine.” 

“What did you do after that?” asked Cel¬ 
lini. 

“The four of us went up to Chloe’s apart¬ 
ment,” the Kid said. “We had a few drinks 
and Danny left and I took Hollis home. That 
was the last time I saw Danny alive.” 

“Did anyone else see Danny after that?” 

No one volunteered further information 
and Cellini said: “O.K. for now. Let’s break 
it up.” 

The hobos started moving away. An old, 
distinguished-looking man in a seedy, ox¬ 
ford-gray outfit appeared in their midst. He 
looked like a Southern Colonel and sported 
a broom handle as if it was the finest malacca 
walking-stick. Dusty said, “Hello, Pop,” but 
the rest of the hobos pointedly turned their 
backs to him. 

“I’ve heard that Danny was killed.” Pop 
had a resonant voice. “I wondered if there 
was anything I could do to help.” 

“Thanks, Pop, but there’s nothing,” said 
Dusty. Then he added with pride: “We 
hired Cellini Smith. He’s a detective.” 

“How could you help?” Cellini asked Pop. 


The old man fingered his frayed Ascot. 
“Hardly much, I’m afraid, Mr. Smith. It’s 
simply that Danny used to drop over to see 
me whenever he desired information or a 
grammatical conversation.” 

“What sort of information?” 

“Just general.” Pop’s watery eyes were 
evasive. “For example, questions on mining 
since he knew I was once a geologist, and 
questions on how one can secure twenty 
thousand dollars.” 

Cellini grunted. “Were you able to an¬ 
swer that one?” 

“No.” 

“How come you’re poison to this bunch, 
Pop?” 

“I’m an outcast,” said the old man. “They 
feel I deserted them because I have a steady 
job now. About that twenty thousand dollars 
Danny wanted. I did suggest something to 
him.” 

“Yes?” prompted Cellini. Pop’s mouth 
opened, then, as he changed his mind, he 
turned and strode away, swinging his im¬ 
provised cane. 

Cellini Smith shrugged and walked to the 
spot where Meade’s body had been found. 
He wondered if it would be worth searching 
the vicinity for more of those metal slugs. 
But the ground was well trampled and there 
was little likelihood that the police had 
missed anything. 

“Have you found something of interest?” 

Cellini looked behind to find that it was 
the Professor speaking. “Why?” he coun¬ 
tered. 

The Professor adjusted his glasses nerv¬ 
ously. “Merely curiosity. I’m here to learn 
things.” 

“Do you live with these bums?” 

“Yes. It’s easier to study them in their 
habitat.” 

“That bag of holy bones—the Monk—does 
he always go around hitting sinners?” 

“Not usually,” replied the Professor. 

“Then why did Danny Meade rate special 
attention?” 

“Thatfs an interesting point, Mr. Smith. 
I’m covering it in my thesis in a chapter on 
the physical aspiration of the hobo. It seems 
that Meade had a sweetheart and—” 

“Chloe?” 

“Yes. The Monk claimed that her rela¬ 
tionship with Danny was sinful, but I strong¬ 
ly suspect that the Monk himself has more 
than just an itinerant preacher’s regard for 
her.” 

Cellini noticed the Professor’s hands. Thev 
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were unlike those of the hobos or of Danny 
Meade. The fingers had seen work—but of a 
different sort. Paging the leaves of an en¬ 
cyclopedia, punching typewriter keys, clasp¬ 
ing a pencil. Like the murdered youth’s they 
had not seen heavy work, but there the 
similarity ended. Cellini said: “You’re an 
intelligent man. If not that, you’re at least 
educated and your purpose here is to watch. 
How do you size up all this?” 

“I’ve been here six weeks, Mr. Smith, and 
I simply don’t.” 

“How do you get along with them?” 

“It was difficult at first.” The Professor 
warmed to his topic. “I’d offer a quarter to 
one of them to get me a sandwich. To put it 
mildly, they’d refuse, but later on, when they 
knew me better, they’d run errands for noth¬ 
ing. They short-change me, but they never 
accept a tip. It’s a peculiar perversity, a 
curious independence, that makes them feel 
it is more dignified to steal than to accept a 
tip.” 

“How did you and Meade get along?” cut 
in Cellini. 

“Indifferently. You wouldn’t understand, 
but he disagreed with me on certain anthro¬ 
pological ideas I base my—” 

“Never mind. I’ve studied that stuff my¬ 
self. Meade was killed between two-thirty 
and four-thirty early yesterday morning. 
Do you happen to remember where you were 
at that time?” 

W ITHOUT resentment, the Professor 
pointed to one of the shacks. “In 
there. I have a Coleman lamp and I was 
writing up some notes until four.” 

“Could I see those notes?” 

“I mailed them to my home in a registered 
envelope this morning. I do that every two 
or three days lest I lose them.” 

“Where is your home?” 

“San Francisco.” 

A hobo approached. Cellini identified him 
from his bouncing gait as the one called 
Pogo. “When you’re through here, Smith,” 
he said, “the boys would like to see you.” 
“I’m through now.” 

The two of them headed for the shacks. 
Pogo started talking quietly, from the side 
of his mouth. 

“Don’t look at me, Smith. Look straight 
ahead. I want to tell you something and the 
boys would kill me if they found out. But 
I liked Danny and if you promise to keep it 
under your hat I’ll tell you.” 

Everyone seemed to like Meade. Even 


these hobos who had strict standards in that 
respect. “Let’s have it,” said Cellini. 

“Maybe it don’t mean nothing, but I saw 
Hollis Raine, the Kid’s girl, around here 
about the time Meade was killed. I was pull¬ 
ing in late and I was a little high, but I’m 
pretty sure it was her. What would she be 
doing here at that time?” 

Cellini wondered the sanie thing but didn’t 
speak, for they had reached the others. 

Dusty said: “Smith, we’ve been figuring 
that maybe you’d like to return five bucks of 
that dough we gave you, to buy flowers for 
Danny’s funeral this afternoon.” 

Cellini didn’t bother to laugh. “Where’s 
the funeral?” 

“At Laustig’s Burial Parlor. But we need 
flowers.” 

“How could you afford to keep Meade out 
of the county plot?” 

“It’s on time,” said Dusty. “We made a 
small down payment, but we haven’t the 
time to swipe flowers and if you lend us—” 

He broke off as he sighted two men ap¬ 
proaching. They were spear-headed and 
broad-shouldered, scarcely needing the pad¬ 
ding in each shoulder of the weirdly pat¬ 
terned sport coats. They walked with ath¬ 
letic ease and no effort had been made to 
conceal the bulges under the armpit of each. 
Cellini didn’t have to look twice to know 
them as a pair of hoods who would kill at 
cut-rate prices. 

“Those are the guys I told you about,” 
whispered Dusty, “that weren’t raised on 
any mother’s milk. The one on the right is 
monickered Dado and the other is Vanzy.” 
The Mayor sounded scared. 

The twin gorillas arrived in their midst. 
“Did I hear you make a remark?” Vanzy 
asked Dusty. 

“No.” 

“No what?” 

“No, sir.” 

The hoods beamed like children. “Boys,” 
announced Dado, “the chief says he’ll make 
a gift because Danny Meade was such a good 
friend of his. He knows you guys are from 
hunger so he’s buying Danny a high-class 
casket. Do you like that?” 

The hobos stared sullenly at the ground, 
saying nothing, and Dado repeated the ques¬ 
tion. A few admitted they liked it. 

“Swell,” said Dusty not too heartily. 
“You’ll get all kinds of fine caskets at Laus¬ 
tig’s burial joint.” 

“Those cheap overcoats?” scoffed Vanzy. 
“Nothing doing. The chief already got one 
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and it’s a beaut. Wait till you see it.” 

The Monk pushed into the center. “You!” 
he thundered at the gorillas. “They that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword. 
Repent before it is late!” 

Dado patted his bulging shoulder holster. 
“This is my religion. Monk.” 

Cellini took in the frightened faces of the 
tramps. He asked: “How come these comic- 
strip Capones have everybody buffaloed?” 

“The man knows us,” said Dado cheer¬ 
fully. “Maybe he remembers us as a borscht- 
circuit vaudeville team before we went dis¬ 
honest” 

“Dado and Vanzy,” supplemented Vanzy 
reminiscently. “Acrobatics and comedy. We 
wowed ’em—and starved.” 

Dado snapped his fingers. “This guy must 
be Cellini Smith, the peeper these crumbs 
hired to find out about the killing.” 

“Well, well, a detective,” mused the other. 
“Glad to meet you, Smith.” 

He tendered his hand. Cellini accepted it 
suspiciously, then suddenly leaped back as a 
shock stabbed through his arm. The two 
former acrobats started laughing as Vanzy 
exhibited a small hand battery concealed in 
his palm. Cellini’s fists clenched. 

“Another thing, Smith. Make your cheesy 
two bits out of this murder but stay out of 
our way. Remember that.” Vanzy’s hand 
was inside his jacket and his words had a 
curious quality through the laughter that 
still held him. 

Abruptly, the ex-vaudeville team turned 
and walked aw^y. Cellini’s eyes narrowed, 
and riveted on the broad backs. “Who’s their 
boss?” he asked through tight lips. 

“Who would you go to,” countered Dusty, 
“if you wanted a gat or a silencer or a sub¬ 
machine gun?” 

“Alex Bornaman,” said Cellini. 

“That’s right, Smith. They strong-arm for 
Bornaman. So maybe now you feel like 
backing out.” 

L AUSTIG’S Burial Parlor looked like a 
congress of the Hobos of America. 
Laustig himself, a worried, thin-lipped in¬ 
dividual in black alpaca, roamed about nerv¬ 
ously, keeping an eye on expensive urns and 
getting muddy shoes off red plush. The 
closed coffin, a modest box, lay eu the cata¬ 
falque in the center of the room. 

There wore some twenty tramps present, 
scratching themselves and talking in hushed 
tones as they waited developments. Cellini 
Smith’s interest centered on the two women 


who were present. The small one, whom 
Cellini guessed to be Hollis Raine, sat talk¬ 
ing with the Kid in a corner. She was a 
blonde by persuasion with an eye-arresting, 
airflow figure. Even from where Cellini sat, 
he could gather her penetrating perfume. 

But Cellini was more interested in the tall, 
ebony-haired one. She, he guessed, was 
Chloe, the Paree’s star strip and the late 
Danny Meade’s woman. She moved with 
that casual unconsciousness of her slim, 
pliant body that is the ultimate in conscious¬ 
ness. The face was oval, high-cheeked, and 
the skin promised to be soft and smooth to 
the touch. Cellini gazed at her and frowned 
as she struck some chord in his memory. 

With an expression of faint annoyance, she 
approached the hard-backed settee and sat 
down next to Cellini. She said: “Mr. Smith, 
I don’t like to be stared at without being 
paid for it.” Her voice was not disappoint¬ 
ing. 

“How come you know me?” he countered. 

“Dusty told me about you. If you want to 
question me about Danny, then do so, but if 
you just want to look at me please buy a 
ticket to the Paree.” 

He nodded. “I’ll do both. When can I 
question you?” 

“After tonight’s show, Mr. Smith. Inci¬ 
dentally, should I bring along the gun with 
which I shot Danny?” 

“He wasn’t shot with a gun.” 

Chloe’s black eyes searched him question- 
ingly. He had to remind himself that she 
was an actress. Before she could speak, 
Dusty came up with the saturnine Laustig 
in tow. 

Dusty said: “Chloe, you’re shelling out for 
Danny’s tombstone, so we want your O.K. 
on the epitaph.” 

She shrugged. “I’m sure your taste will be 
excellent.” 

Laustig consulted a pad from his pocket. 
“I suggest this for the inscription. ‘He was 
too promising a flower to bloom upon this 
earth.’ ” 

“I like the other one,” said Dusty. “ ‘Not 
changed but glorified.’ That has dignity.” 

Chloe passed a hand over her brow. She 
seomed tired. “Anything will do, Dusty.” 

Cellini was thinking that his original esti¬ 
mate of Danny Meade hadn’t been far wrong. 
Chloe wasn’t the type to go for any lice- 
infested hobo. There might be something to 
the idea that Meade’s family had money. 

They heard a rumble and saw a half-ton 
Chewy truck backine into the driveway. A 
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moment later, Dado and Vanzy entered 
through the back doer. The ebullient spirits 
of the two hoods were not dampened by the 
burial parlor. 

“OJC., crumbs,” said Dado. “We got the 
chiefs present. Clear out while we bring it 
in. We want it to be a surprise.” 

Laustig rebelled. “Clear out! I’ll have you 
know this is my parlor. I do not think it 
ethical to supply a casket from some other 
house when I sell them, but I cannot prevent 
it. However, when you order me out of my 
own place that is too much!” 

Vanzy pulled his hands out of his pockets. 
A pair of blue-steel knuckles were around 
the right fist. “Should I hit him?” he asked 
dreamily. 

“No.” It was Chloe who said it, and it 
caused the former vaudevillians to relax 
immediately. 

Interesting, thought Cellini. One word from 
the strip and that pair simmered down. 
Chloe rose from the settee and went into the 
anteroom, the others crowding behind. The * 
door was slammed shut by one of the hoods. 

Dusty split a cigarette four ways and said: 
"This is one hell of a funeral.” 

“Yeah,” agreed Curly. “It’s a lousy send- 
off for Danny. Anyway, I don't get it. How 
come a tightwad like Alex Bornaman shells 
out for a present like this?” 

Behind them, Dado threw open the door. 
“You can come in and look now. We made 
the transfer.” 

They filed back into the burial parlor. 
Despite Curly’s opinion of Bornaman’s pro¬ 
digality, the casket was a silver-trimmed 
ornate affair and had obviously been expen¬ 
sive. The hobos made pleased comments and 
the two gorillas beamed. 

Laustig cleared his throat. “Well,” he said 

somberly, “I think we can get on with the 

sermon. If someone would like to say a few 
words first—”* 

“I would!” The Monk’s angular form 
pushed through to the center. “We are gath¬ 
ered here to weep for that body lying inside 
that casket, but I warn you to weep not for 
him but for yourselves!” 

The hobos were solemn and strove to con¬ 
ceal their emotion by clearing throats and 
shuffling feet. 

Cellini Smith decided he could gain noth¬ 
ing by staying longer. He had learned 
enough, he thought, for he was as certain as 
a pile driver that the body of Danny Meade 
was not in that silver-trimmed casket before 
them. 



CHAPTER IV 

AT A LATE lunch, Cellini 
Smith reviewed what alibis 
he had been able to get. 
~>anny Meade had had a 
ew drinks with Chloe, the 
Kid and Hollis, and had re¬ 
turned to the Luxembourg 
Gardens to be murdered. 
Thus, the lush Chloe was 
alone, with no witnesses, 
and the Kid was supposed to be walking his 
girl home. However, if Pogo spoke the truth 
and if he had no axe to grind, then Hollis 
Raine was hanging around the Luxembourg 
Gardens shortly after the Kid had walked 
her home. 

The Monk claimed he had bedded down at 
an all-night picture house on Main Street 
called the Majestic and the rest of the tramps 
were supposed to be asleep in the shacks. 
Excepting Pogo, who was spying on Hollis 
Raine. Nor was the Professor asleep. He was 
writing notes he couldn’t produce a day later. 
And Alex Bomaman’s pair of comics, Dado 
and Vanzy, still had to be fitted into the 
picture. 

The lunch finished, Cellini phoned his of¬ 
fice. However, he could not get Sadie to an¬ 
swer the rings and he headed for the Paree. 

Blowups of a carelessly draped Chloe 
dominated the display in front of the house. 
He asked the peach-blonde cashier in the 
ticket booth where he might find the Paree’s 
owner and was directed up a flight of steps 
inside the lobby. 

Cellini pushed past the glazed-glass door 
and found himself in a narrow anteroom. A 
closed door, labeled Mr. Rapp — Private, led 
to the inner sanctum. A card propped on a 
desk in a corner read: Beautiful girls wanted. 
There was no secretary behind the desk. The 
only other furniture in the drab, unswept 
room was a row of meeting chairs against 
one wall. Four girls sat waiting, their faces 
blank through thick layers of cosmetics. 

Cellini chose a chair, fished for a cigarette, 
then offered one to each of the waiting wom¬ 
en. They accepted the smokes silently, watch¬ 
ing him with calculating eyes. One, with 
slate-gray eyes, finally blew a cloud of smoke 
at him and asked: “You comic?” 

“I used to pun in my youth,” replied Cel¬ 
lini cautiously. 

Slate-Eyes snorted smoke through her nos¬ 
trils. “You ain’t no Bozo Snyder, mister— 
not with a line like that” 
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A girl came out of the inner office, Mr. 
Rapp called, “Next,” and the one nearest the 
door rose wearily and went inside, closing 
the door behind her. 

Cellini asked: “Do you know this Chloe 
who strips here?” 

“Uh-huh,” said Slate-Eyes. 

“What do you think of her?” 

“What’s there to think? Anybody can do 
a bump and a grind.” 

A girl sitting next to Slate-Eyes with Fu 
Manchu fingernails said languidly: “You 
know damn well Chloe is tops.” 

Slate-Eyes bared her teeth. Cellini inter¬ 
vened hastily: “Easy does it, girls. Tell me 
about Chloe’s boy friends.” 

Slate-Eyes didn’t bother to answer and the 
other said: “What’s it to you, bub?” 

The girl exited from the inner office and 
another got off the chair, pulled down her 
girdle, and went inside to be interviewed by 
Mr. Rapp. Cellini refused to be thrown off 
the track. “I heard Chloe ran around with 
a tramp named Danny Meade.” 

Slate-Eyes remarked that all men were 
tramps but the other said: “Chloe is staked 
out. She never ran around.” 

Cellini stared at her artificial lashes. “How 
come?” 

“Ask her yourself.” The door to the inner 
office opened again and she went inside. 

Slate-Eyes said: “You’d think she made 
the cover of See the way she acts, but I know 
her. She’s a bar-girl down at the Water- 
hole. Rolls every lush who gets inside." 

Cellini remembered. The Waterhole was 
the dive visited by Danny Meade the night 
before the murder, the joint where he’d had 
a fight with the Monk. 

The B-girl finished her interview and 
Slate-Eyes entered the inner office. Cellini 
lit another cigarette and tried to make sense 
out of what he’d learned. Why did a B-girl 
at the Waterhole, one of Meade’s hangouts, 
claim that Chloe was staked out? And Danny 
Meade? It’s one thing for a tramp to find 
two bits and take in a burlesque, but quite 
another for him to go around with the star 
strip. 

S LATE-EYES came out and left. The 
voice called, “Next,” and Cellini went 
inside. 

The rotund, baldish Mr. Rapp, owner of 
the Paree Burlesque, seemed small behind 
the huge desk and mammoth cigar. He in¬ 
dicated a chair and remarked: “I got plenty 
men. They don’t worry me. It’s getting girls 


that don’t look like army camouflage.” 

“My name is Cellini Smith and I’m a de¬ 
tective. It’s about the murder of Danny 
Meade.” 

“Good.” The cigar bobbed up and down. 

“Why do you think it good?” 

“It’s refreshing to see someone bothering 
about a bum’s death. When was he killed?” 

“Early Sunday. Around three.” 

“Even if I would have wanted to kill 
Danny I couldn’t,” said Mr. Rapp trium¬ 
phantly. “I was sleeping by then.” 

The obvious alibi for such a time, thought 
Cellini. But hadn’t the burlesque owner been 
a little overeager in offering it? He asked: 
“Did you know Meade well?” 

“Well?” Mr. Rapp considered the point. 
“He used to hang around a lot backstage and 
I liked him. A handsome, wild boy, but he 
never let on much about himself.” 

“Do you know who killed him?” 

“Please, Mr. Smith, no rhetorical ques¬ 
tions. I’m increasing my line to twenty-four 
girls and I got enough troubles.” 

“What about Chloe and Meade? They 
make a peculiar deuce.” 

Mr. Rapp shrugged. “He had more to him 
than you think.” 

“But he was a tramp.” 

“I once loved a woman who bathed in but¬ 
termilk, Mr. Smith. You can never tell about 
those things. Danny was handsome. If he 
had no money that only shows Chloe is no 
gold-digger. Lots of those tramps are charm¬ 
ing. Except the Monk. There’s a man that 
belongs in a padded cell. Once a month he 
takes in my show, enjoys it, and after he 
runs on the stage, rips up the scenery and 
says we’re damned.” 

“What about Chloe? Where’d she come 
from?” 

“I don’t know. She said she did a bubble 
act or something back East, but I didn’t need 
that to know she was box office. She’s class. 
As good as Corio any day.” 

“I can’t place her,” said Cellini, “but I 
know I’ve run across her before.” 

The door jerked open and Hollis Raine 
stamped in. The Kid’s girl was flushed with 
anger and her small fists were clenched. 
Cellini surmised that the words on her lips 
were of the four-letter variety, but they re¬ 
mained unuttered as $he caught sight of him. 

“Oh,” said Hollis Raine weakly. “You’re 
here.” 

“That’s right,” replied Cellini Smith pleas¬ 
antly. “How’d the funeral end up?” 

“Not up. Down. Six feet down.” Her 
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voice was antagonistic. 

“Yes, Hollis?” asked Mr. Rapp. “You 
wanted something?” 

Without taking her eyes off Cellini, Hollis 
Raine said, “Some other time,” turned and 
walked out. 

Mr. Rapp shook his head back and forth. 
“It’s a shame. That nice boy. I don’t know 
what he sees in Hollis.” 

“You mean the Kid?” 

“Yes. Such a young boy to be going 
around with a girl like that. She was doing 
a belly dance at the County Fair when I 
picked her up. She’s been bothering me be¬ 
cause she thinks she’s another Chloe and she 
wants me to give her a chance at a strip 
number.” 

“I see. Did you have much to do with 
Meade?” 

“No. Not after he tried to borrow twenty 
thousand dollars.” 

“Ah,” Cellini sounded satisfied. “That 
must have been a habit with Meade. Did he 
tell you what he wanted it for?” 

“He said he’d tell me only after I loaned 
it to him.” 

“Did you lend it?” 

A gust of laughter blew the cigar out of 
Mr. Rapp’s mouth. “Maybe in the old days, 
but not any more. Now, I’m looking for a 
couple to get married on stage while they 
do a strip tease. That’s how bad business is.” 

“Did Danny Meade ever tell you where he 
came from?” 

“No, but maybe he told something to 
Chloe or the Kid.” 

“I’ll cheek with them. Then you have no 
idea why Meade was killed or by whom?” 

“I’m sorry, I have not.” 

Cellini stood up. “I guess I’ll leave.” 

Mr. Rapp said: “Since you’re a detective, 
Mr. Smith, maybe you can tell me why any¬ 
body would want to steal money from us.” 

“I can figure out a few good reasons.” 

“No, no. Not real money. Stage money. 
Metal slugs. Some dope broke into our prop 
room and stole a handful of the stuff.” 

A S HE descended the steps and headed 
around the corner toward Spring for 
his car, Cellini Smith was in a thoughtful 
mood. He no longer doubted that Mr. Rapp’s 
Paree fitted somewhere into the murder jig¬ 
saw. The theft of slugs from the backstage 
prop room was too convenient a coincidence. 

A coupe pulled up alongside Cellini. It 
was his own car and Dado and Vanzy were 
seated inside it 


“Surprise,” said Dado. “We got tired wait¬ 
ing, so we started cruising around after you.” 

“How did you start it without the keys?” 

“We know lots of tricks like that,” sup¬ 
plied Vanzy. “We once had a magician in our 
act. He made things disappear." 

“Things like bodies?” 

The hoods exchanged glances. They 
stepped from the car. Vanzy slipped his 
hand through Cellini’s arm and nodded to¬ 
ward a near-by building on Spring Street. 

“Somebody wants to have a spot of tea 
with you, brother.” 

Cellini replied: “It happens I want that 
tea—but without lumps—so let’s go. You 
don’t want to keep Alex waiting.” 

The apartment of Alex Bornaman, muni¬ 
tions salesman for the mobsters, looked like 
a men’s smoker. From the paneled ceiling 
to the deep leather chairs, the completely 
unfeminine room was dedicated only to solid 
comfort. On an occasional table, could be 
seen a Variety of revolvers and automatics, 
samples of Bornaman’s business. 

Alex himself was playing a nickel slot 
machine built into an oval bar in one comer. 
He was tall and thin, almost frail, and the 
face was curiously reserved for such a man. 
Cellini studied the notorious character with 
interest. A power of the Capone or Luciano 
caliber, his shrewdness had enabled him to 
last beyond his allotted time. 

Dado cleared his throat. “We brought the 
clue-snifter, Chief. Cellini Smith.” 

Alex Bornaman looked up but did not stop 
playing the slot machine. “I’m glad you were 
able to come, Mr. Smith. Is that first name 
of yours really on the level?” 

Cellini ignored the question. “I’ll come 
whenever you want, only keep those Joe 
Millers away from me. And tell them to 
leave my car alone.” 

“Apropos of leaving- things alone,” said 
Alex Bornaman, “that’s why I wanted to see 
you. It’s about the murder of Daniel Meade.” 
Alex bent over the machine and picked off 
three successive rows of lights. “Please un¬ 
derstand me. I realize you make your living 
as a private operative so I’ll let you work on 
Danny Meade all you want, provided you 
don’t kick up too much dust and provided 
you don’t solve it.” 

Cellini shrugged. “How about me asking 
a few questions?” 

“You don’t understand, Mr. Smith. Too 
much asking is what I intend to avoid. It’s 
become an epidemic. I found out that an¬ 
other detective was asking about Meade in 
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the park today.’ 

This was news to Cellini. “You’re sure of 
that?” 

“Quite sure.” 

“Do you know what time Meade was mur¬ 
dered?” 

Alex Bornaman nodded as he bent over 
the machine. 

“Do you mind telling me what alibi you’ve 
rigged up?” 

“I do mind.” 

“Good enough. Nobody has ever called 
you Diamond Jim Bornaman, so how come 
you’re buying expensive caskets?” 

“Chief,” interrupted Vanzy, “this guy has 
the idea that Danny Meade wasn’t buried 
today.” 

The sound of some psalm singing could be 
heard from the building’s basement. Borna¬ 
man said: “I’ve changed my mind, Mr. Smith. 
I’m no longer warning you to stay out of my 
way. I’ll put you out of my way.” 

There was no mistaking the meaning. 
“When do you think you’ll try it?” asked 
Cellini. 

“It would be foolish to tell you. It’ll be 
more interesting to make you wait and 
squirm.” 

“All right, Alex. Since you’ve decided 
what to do with me, perhaps you wouldn’t 
mind saying what Danny Meade did with 
that twenty grand you loaned him.” 

A bell rang in the machine and registered 
ten games. Alex Bornaman beamed. “Isn’t 
that swell?” 

“It’s just ducky,” said Cellini. He walked 
out to the distant accompaniment of psalm 
singing. 

ESPITE the threat to put him out of 
the way, he left with a feeling of satis¬ 
faction, for Alex Bornaman had been play¬ 
ing the slot machine not with nickels but 
with slugs. 

Cellini returned to the car, got his gun— 
a flat thirty-eight automatic—from the glove 
compartment and slipped it into his pocket. 
He paused to consider his next move when 
somebody hailed him. He recognized the 
undersized Wart. 

“Dusty sent me,” explained the hobo. “He 
wants you to drop over and see Uncle Max. 
Max heard we were after Danny’s killer and 
he says he knows something that might help.” 

“I’ll drop around and see him. Can you 
tell me where that hobo that looks like a 
mint julep works? I think he’s called Pop.” 

“That’s no hobo,” said Wart bitterly. He 


pointed to a place a few doors below the mis¬ 
sion. “That’s where he’s scabbing.” 

“Thanks.” Cellini left Wart and crossed 
Fourth, down Main, till he readied a small 
pawnshop. 

The pawnbroker greeted Cellini. 

“Did you want to see me?” asked Cellini. 

“About Danny Meade,” replied Uncle Max, 
“that nice bum. When I heard you were 
hired I thought maybe you should know 
that—” 

“That Meade tried to borrow twenty thou¬ 
sand bucks from you,” interrupted Cellini. 
“Did you give it to him?” 

“No,” said the avuncular Max, “but I gave 
him the address of a good psychiatrist.” 

“Why should Danny Meade pick on you, a 
stranger, for a request like that?” 

“I knew him for a few weeks before that. 
He was in here with the Kid—you know the 
Kid?—and hocked something.” 

Cellini sighed. “Let me see what Meade 
hocked.” 

“Sure, Cellini, sure.” The pawnbroker 
went behind a partition and returned With 
an object that he laid on the counter. It was 
a small charm made of gold and representing 
some elf-like figure. 

“I told Danny I didn’t want it if it was 
hot,” said Uncle Max, “but he claimed he 
didn’t steal it. Even then I checked to see 
if it was on the department lists before I 
took it over.” 

“What did you give Meade for it?” 

“Sixty dollars.” 

“It seems to be worth more,” commented 
Cellini. 

“Sure,” agreed Uncle Max. “But I can’t 
afford to pay for work, only for the gold in 
it.” 

“If it’s such good work is there any way to 
trace it?” 

The pawnbroker studied the talisman. “Not 
many people in this country can do this kind 
of thing,” he finally said. “Two at the out¬ 
side, and if it’s not them then it’s the work 
of some European goldsmith.” 

“Who are those two?” 

“The Jellin Brothers in Chicago and Peas- 
ley in New York.” 

“Take a chance with those two outfits,” 
said Cellini, “and send them wires describ¬ 
ing the thing. Find out if they made it and, 
if so, for whom.” 

Uncle Max agreed to do so. Cellini tried 
a few more questions, then left to search for 
Pop. 

He found Pop, as distinguished as ever 
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with a withered carnation in his lapel and a 
cane at his feet, sitting on a lecture plat¬ 
form in an abandoned butcher shop. A mot¬ 
ley crowd circled the platform as a spieler 
harangued them. 

The spieler was encased in a green, check¬ 
ered suit and his discourse was on Drink and 
Whiskey, the Bane of Humanity. He pointed 
to Pop as a terrible example of the ravages 
of strong drink and Pop nodded in sad agree¬ 
ment. The patent drink-cure surrounding 
the spieler went at ten cents the bottle. 

Cellini caught Pop’s eye and beckoned. 
The aristocratic hobo stepped off the plat¬ 
form and followed Cellini outside. 

“I’d like more information on Meade,” said 
Cellini. “When he asked where he could get 
twenty grand you told me you suggested 
something. How about telling me what it 
was?” 

Pop shook his head and flicked one of the 
many specks of dirt off his lapel. “I’m sorry, 
Mr. Smith. My life may not be worth much, 
but it’s the only one I have.” 

“All right. I’ve just heard that another 
detective thinks it worth while to ask ques¬ 
tions on Meade. Do you know why?” 

“I can’t help you there, either, Mr. Smith." 

“Then about that twenty grand, Pop. I’ll 
put it this way. When Danny Meade came 
to you did you tell him that the only person 
who had that much money in these parts was 
Alex Bornaman?” 

Pop thought a moment, then said: “Yes.” 

CHAPTER V 

^THOUGH he was hungry, 
Cellini Smith gave scant 
attention to the breaded 
veal. He was worried. He 
had hoped to garner a few 
soft dollars, investigating a 
simple homicide with a 
minimum effort. But the 
„ thing was more complex 
than he'had imagined, 
complex and more untidy. For every ques¬ 
tion answered, two rose to take its place. 
And all for $26.94! 

The thought of money reminded Cellini 
that it was Bornaman who gave or loaned 
twenty thousand dollars to Meade. Why? 
If that talisman that Meade had pawned at 
Uncle Max’s was any indication, then those 
little pockets hidden away inside of Danny’s 
clothing had contained more of the same. 

How did a hobo come to carry such valua- 
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ble ice? And, if so, what had happened to 
it? Then there was the other detective who, 
Bornaman claimed, was asking questions 
about Meade. Alex himself might have hired 
him which would explain why he was so 
unenthusiastic about Cellini’s investigations. 
Still, that did not explain why Alex Borna¬ 
man should want Meade’s body or, if he did 
not want it, why he’d bought an expensive 
casket for it. 

Cellini shoved aside his plate with irrita¬ 
tion. He left the restaurant and walked over 
to the Paree Burlesque. At the box office he 
bought an eighty-three-cent ticket for one 
of the loges. In the lobby he caught sight of 
Ira Haenigson. “How’d you like the show?” 

The detective-sergeant chuckled. “Just a 
routine trip, Smith. I came to see Danny’s 
head. How about you? Have you caught 
sight of a dollar yet?” 

“Twenty thousand of them, but don’t let 
it worry you.” 

“It won’t,” said Haenigson. However, he 
frowned as Cellini passed by him and entered 
the theatre. 

There were eight men in the box and 
Cellini found himself a seat next to the rail 
in the last row. He was sitting almost on top 
of stage right, but there was little to see, for 
it was intermission. 

The house was rather full for a Monday 
night and the patronage predominantly male. 
Noisy males, at that. A couple of candy 
butchers were working the aisles with can¬ 
dies, soft drinks and smokes. And towering 
over the railing behind the last row in the 
orchestra was the unmistakable, loose-joint¬ 
ed frame of the Monk. That enemy of sin 
had come to see the show. 

The six-piece band took the down beat, 
house lights dimmed out and the foots and 
balcony spots came in. A slick M.C. in greasy 
dinner jacket appeared, introduced himself 
as the Master of Cemeteries and announced 
that the show She Strips to Conquer was 
about to unfold. 

The curtain rolled up, and a chorus of some 
two dozen girls came out and danced in 
defiance to the music. It was the last show 
for the night and they were a tired, bedrag¬ 
gled bunch. Cellini looked down and spotted 
the spurious blonde tangle belonging to Hol¬ 
lis Raine, the Kid’s girl, right in the first row. 

The chorus finished its turn, the M.C. said, 
“I’ll be back in a flash with the flesh,” and 
gave way to a comedian called the Ghost. 

The Ghost, a baggy-trousered runt, sang 
a ditty and then the M.C. came out to straight 
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for him. 

A girl in bathing suit joined the skit and 
the lines became smuttier and less funny 
and the laughter grew louder. From the 
orchestra, two peculiarly raucous voices bel¬ 
lowed their delight. 

No smile crossed Cellini’s face. There was 
something too familiar about those voices. 
He peered down into the audience, searching 
by the inadequate lights of the spots as they 
crisscrossed the stage. Then, in the third 
row center, Cellini saw them. It was Dado 
and Vanzy. 

But were they taking in the show, or had 
they trailed him there? 

A couple, garbed in moth-ravaged leopard- 
skins, took to the stage to do some interpre¬ 
tive dancing and executed a few corny buck 
steps. When the specialty was over, the 
M.C. announced: “Now, La Petite Filet Mig- 
non! Beverly Allen!! That shivering bundle 
of jello!” 

Beverly Allen appeared, the orchestra ran 
off the Black-and-Tan Fantasie, and the strip 
ran off the few yards of muslin around her 
with the traditional accompaniment of grinds 
and bumps. 

When neither applause nor whistling could 
inveigle Beverly onto the stage for further 
denuding, the curtain rose on a boudoir set 
in “gay” Paris. The laughter of Dado and 
Vanzy dominated the audience. 

The chorus came on again, against a Tur¬ 
kish harem backdrop, with the Ghost as 
Sultan. When it was mercifully over, there 
was an orchestral fanfare and the M.C. an¬ 
nounced: “Chloe!” The audience yelled wel¬ 
come. “That dynamo of burlesque, that gin¬ 
ger-headed ball of fire,” he went on with a 
fine disregard for Chloe’s black hair, “that 
tonic for all that ails you.” 

From the vantage point of the box, Cellini 
could see Chloe talking to Hollis Raine in 
the wings as she waited for the applause to 
subside. Amber spots came on, the orchestra 
hit up Mood Indigo, and Chloe moved down 
the stage, suddenly stumbling. She quickly 
righted herself and went into a slow, rhyth¬ 
mic dance. 

Cellini frowned. Had Chloe stumbled on 
the train of her dress, or had Hollis Raine 
deliberately tripped her as she went by? 

Chloe’s dance was hardly more than a gen¬ 
tle sway to the beat of the drums. She peeled 
with a languid boredom, as if in the privacy 
of her home. Cellini leaned over the box rail 
and called: “What’s coming off here, Chloe?” 

She looked up and he thought he detected 


a faint smile of recognition. By now the two 
saxophones were going to town on Mood In¬ 
digo and most of the long length of Chloe’s 
cream-skinned body was revealed. She 
reached down and slipped off the garter from 
one of her mesh-stockinged legs and hurled 
it into the audience. There was a miniature 
riot as the males scrabbled for the token. 

Chloe slipped off the other pink garter and 
tossed it up to Cellini. He caught it deftly 
with one hand. Another flurry of clothing 
down to the G-string and Chloe left the 
stage. 

The chorus came on and Cellini lost in¬ 
terest. He leaned back, idly snapping the 
garter, when a thought electrified him. The 
elastic of the garter could make an ideal 
slingshot with the rosette as the pocket for 
the missile. He picked up a chewing-gum 
wrapper and pressed it into a tight ball. Then 
he placed the wad inside the rosette, wound 
the garter around two fingers and let go at 
one of the chorines on stage. 

There was a surprised yelp from the girl 
as the paper hit its mark. Cellini said: 
“Hooray!” Things were beginning to fill out. 
Slugs were stolen from the theatre’s prop 
room, and these wide, elastic garters with 
rosettes set in them were perfect slingshot 
material. 

Cellini’s neighbor tapped him on the shoul¬ 
der. “Friend, somebody wants to see you." 

An usherette, grimly tight-lipped, stood at 
the entrance of the box, arms akimbo. Cellini 
rose and stumbled out. “What’s the idea of 
throwing things at the girls?” Her voice was 
strident. “Where do you think you are?” 

Cellini patted her cheek. “Why didn’t we 
meet before I got a piano?” He carefully 
picked his way down the steps. 

S LOWLY, Cellini Smith circled the block 
several times. His eyes followed any 
closed vehicle that passed and every so often 
he looked behind him. The presence of the 
two hoods in the burlesque house reminded 
him only too vividly of Alex Bornaman’s 
threat. However, if Dado and Vanzy had 
seen him being thrown out of the theatre, 
they had not bothered to follow. 

Cellini turned into the narrow alley thal 
led to the backstage entrance of the Paree 
Sitting on a box in front of the stage dooi 
was the Kid. 

“Hello, liar,” said Cellini. 

The boy’s face flushed, but he made no de¬ 
nial. “I guess I am a liar but Danny Meade 
was my friend and I see no reason to throw 
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dirt at him when he can’t answer.” 

“What are you doing here, Kid?” 

“I’m waiting to walk Hollis home.” 

“The way you claim you did the night 
Meade was killed?” 

“That’s exactly what I claim.” 

“All right. I’ll see you later. Try to re¬ 
member by then what Danny was carrying 
in those pockets inside his clothes, because 
I’ve seen one of the items that he hocked at 
Max’s.” Cellini passed through the stage 
door, mounted the small flight of iron stairs 
and found himself backstage. 

The last show had still a half-hour to go 
and the girls sat around resting swollen feet 
and Klieg eyes. Those of the crew who 
weren’t working the curtains or switchboard 
were squatting over a hand of gin rummy. 

As Cellini observed the scene, a harassed 
Mr. Rapp accosted him. “I should hire a de¬ 
tective myself.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“First those slugs were stolen from my 
prop room and just before, some bum started 
throwing paper at my girls.” 

'’“I was in the audience and I didn’t notice." 

“Really, Mr. Smith? How did you like the 
show?” 

“I’ve seen better casts on broken legs.” 
Cellini paused, then added, “I saw the Kid 
in the alley. Is he always around here?” 

“Isn’t it terrible, Mr. Smith? That boy 
should be in school instead of going out with 
Hollis Raine.” 

“A burlesque dame is plenty of schooling." 

“I don’t like the implication,” flared Mr. 
Rapp. “About a dozen of my girls are de¬ 
cently married. Another half-dozen support 
their families.” 

“Sure. I saw the halos over them. All I 
want to know is why you disapprove of the 
Kid and Hollis?” 

“Because she’s older than he is and they’re 
too crazy in love to realize what a lousy 
match they make.” 

“Where’s Chloe’s dressing room?” 

The burlesque operator indicated a door 
offstage left. She was the only member of 
the cast to rate a room to herself. Cellini 
walked over, knocked, and when there was 
no answer pushed through. Thp star was not 
present in the boxlike and somewhat dingy 
room. Cellini closed the door and began 
a leisurely examination. 

There was the usual wide mirror over the 
makeup table, surrounded by bulbs, and also 
a full-length mirror paneled into the door. 
Boxes, containing several gross of variously 


colored garters, which Chloe threw to the 
audience in every act, were stacked in one 
comer. Seven pegs, one for each day of the 
week, were set into the wall, and a pair oi 
garters for each performance of the week 
circled them. There remained one pair for 
Chloe’s final performance that night. In one 
corner, lay a single garter. 

Cellini kicked at the lemon-tinted garter. 
Chloe would hardly be likely to throw only 
one of her garters out to the males, so whal 
had happened to its mate? Was it the one 
that had been fashioned into a slingshot to 
kill Danny Meade? 

Cellini scanned the dressing table, then 
dropped on all fours, searching comers, 
among boxes and inside the wardrobe for the 
missing garter. He slipped his hand between 
dressing table and wall, felt a small piece oi 
metal and flipped it out. It was a small, round 
slug and, excepting for the unfiled edge, il 
was a duplicate of the one that had been shot 
into Danny Meade. 

The door opened and he stood up to face 
Chloe. A simple dressing gown was draped 
over her shoulders and he was pleasantly 
surprised to find that makeup had been spar¬ 
ingly applied. Again he had the certainty oi 
having seen her before. 

“How do you do, Mr. Smith? Is the floor 
well made?” 

“I was only looking for evidence to prove 
you’re a murderess.” 

“Have you succeeded?” 

“Perhaps.” He held up the slug for her to 
see. 

She stood where she was, without coming 
closer. “Isn’t that the sort of thing that killed 
Danny?” 

“How do you know?" he countered. 

“This afternoon I was in to see Mr. Haenig- 
son, to find out what was being done about 
Danny, and he told me.” 

“I don’t suppose you know how this came 
to be hidden behind your makeup table?” 

“Of course not.” 

“All right, but that’s not what I came here 
for. I’d like to have a talk with you.” 

“We’ll have to make it after the show, 
Mr. Smith. I’m due to go on in a few minutes 
and I have to dress.” 

He nodded and started out. At the door he 
turned. “By the way, thanks for throwing 
me the garter.” He indicated the lone garter 
that still lay on the floor. “Any idea where 
the mate to that one is?” 

“Not the faintest.” 

He left, still wishing he knew where he’d 
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seen her before. 

The M.C. was warbling on stage and the 
chorus waited for their last number. Cellini 
sighted Hollis Raine and went up to her. 

“I saw the Kid outside,” he said. “He’s 
waiting for you.” 

“Thanks.” 

“You like the Kid, don’t you?” 

“I don’t like him. I love him and we’re 
going to marry. The sooner everybody be¬ 
lieves that and lets us alone, the happier 
we’ll be.” 

“Simmer down, Hollis. I’m just interested 
in getting the truth out of the Kid to find out 
what this is all about. He says he walked you 
home the night Danny was killed. What did 
you do after that?" 

“I went to bed.” 

“Didn’t you go to the Luxembourg Gar¬ 
dens?” 

She regarded him as if he was crazy. “I’ve 
never been there in my life. What would I 
be doing among those bums?” 

“I wouldn’t know. Is Rapp going to give 
you a chance to strip?” 

“You think you’re funny, Smith, but I’m 
as good as—” 

“As Chloe?” 

“Any Main Street hooker would be as good 
as Chloe.” 

“Would you mind taking the knife out of 
my back, Mr. Smith?” asked Chloe who had 
come up in time to hear the last sentence. 

“Your back’s doing fine,” said Cellini. 
“It’s just a little professional jealousy. Hol¬ 
lis here has been watching your technique 
and she thinks she can outstrip her instruc¬ 
tor.” 

Without warning, Chloe slapped Hollis 
Raine squarely over the face. 

Cellini jumped between the two women 
as Hollis, her claws spread, sprang for Chloe. 

“That’s a reminder never to trip me again,” 
said Chloe. 

Hollis Raine did not deny it. Cellini could 
feel her hot, straining breath and it took all 
his strength to hold her back. Then it had 
been no accident. There had to be something 
deeper behind it than a desire to spoil Chloe’s 
act, than mere professional jealousy. 

Several of the girls closed in, siding either 
with Chloe or Hollis. Mr. Rapp hurried over 
and grabbed at Hollis. 

“Why can’t I have a civilized burlesque?” 

Hollis Raine shook herself free and walked 
away. Ira Haenigson appeared from some¬ 
where in the wings and asked: “Yes, what 
is going on?” 


“Nothing to do with you,” snapped Chloe. 
The Homicide man put a friendly hand on 
her shoulder. “Girlie, I only—” He stopped 
as he noticed Chloe. She had suddenly be¬ 
gun to tremble. The lips were drawn taut 
in a white, terrified face. 

One of the chorines put a protecting arm 
around Chloe. “Take your mitts off her, you 
ape,” she hissed. 

Haenigson’s hand dropped from Chloe and 
he gaped at the chorine. “And who are you?” 

“I’m Jewel Sprattley. I just said to keep 
your hands off Chloe.” 

H aenigson turned to chloe. “i just 
came around because you begged me 
to do something about the killing of that 
bum. Well, the hell with it! I’m through 
with you lunatics. I’m letting department 
routine handle it and if you don’t like it you 
can write a letter to the commissioner.” He 
stamped out. 

Cellini had barely listened to Haenigson’s 
tirade. He was watching Chloe with intent 
interest. As soon as Haenigson had released 
his hold on Chloe, she stopped trembling and 
was again her usual, poised self. At last 
Cellini understood. He knew now why she 
had been such a thorn in his memory. 

Outside, in the pit, the band took the down- 
beat for Lament to Love. The stage manager 
snapped his fingers at Chloe. “O.K. They’re 
hungry.” 

Chloe smoothed out the wrinkles in her 
gown and walked over, awaiting her cue. 

Mr. Rapp mopped his forehead resignedly 
and beckoned to Cellini. “Come. Fll show 
you the prop room where the slugs were 
stolen.” 

‘Til look at it after when nobody’s around.” 
“You make too much of it, Mr. Smith. 
I’ve figured out why the robber stole those 
things. He could use the slugs to make tele¬ 
phone calls.” 

“You’re probably right.” Cellini strolled 
away to the tormentor and looked out as 
Chloe shook off clothes and wound up her 
act. As she passed by Cellini, he could make 
out a fine red line, probably a knife slash, 
that cut across her left hip. 

There was an orchestral fanfare and the 
chorus trooped on for the finale. The audi¬ 
ence was already going up the aisle and soon 
the asbestos dropped, lights were killed, and 
the cast headed for dressing rooms. 

After the stage hands had gone, Cellini 
walked over to the prop room. It was a 
small enclosure made of insecure latticework 
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and within it were stacked all the wide va¬ 
rieties of hand props that could conceivably 
be needed for any show. The door, also a 
lattice affair, was fitted with a cheap padlock, 
and Cellini noted that the hasp behind the 
lock had been pried loose. 

Here, realized Cellini, was a definite clue. 
This theft of slugs shortly before the murder 
could not be mere coincidence. The mur¬ 
derer either worked in the Paree or had de¬ 
liberately directed suspicion toward the bur¬ 
lesque house. 

Cellini returned to the stage. It had been 
cleaned of scenery, in accordance with fire 
regulations, and the asbestos rolled up again. 
Only a pilot light remained burning and the 
house was strangely silent and forbidding 
with the rows of dark, empty seats up front. 
He remembered Alex Bornaman’s threat. It 
was bad business to forget that while putter¬ 
ing around in an empty theatre. 

He turned to leave when he heard a distant 
snap and something whizzed by his ears. 
The missile hit a steel switchbox, bounced 
back, and rolled to Cellini’s feet. It was one 
of those slugs, its edges sharpened to a mur¬ 
derous keenness. 

Cellini heard another snap and dropped to 
the floor. He heard the slug bury into some 
piece of wood uncomfortably near. The mur¬ 
derer was some place out there, in those rows 
of seats. 

The flat automatic was in Cellini’s hand 
now, but he could see nothing to shoot at. 
In front of him was darkness, and he alone 
stood out clearly in the light of the single 
overhead bulb. 

“I see you, Bomaman!” he shouted. “I 
see every yellow inch of your hide!” 

Only the silence answered. His arm circled 
and sent the gun crashing at the pilot light. 
Now, it was dark b^t for a distant gleam 
behind the scenery, leading to the dressing 
rooms. 

“You had your chance, Bornaman! Now 
it’s my turn! I’m coming for you!” 

Again only silence and darkness for reply. 
Cellini waited, vainly, hoping his enemy 
would give away his position. He heard steps 
on the offstage stairway. He looked toward 
the dim light and was in time to see Alex 
Bornaman crossing toward Chloe’s dressing 
room. 

A queer sensation tingled down Cellini’s 
body. The killer out there in the theatre 
was not Alex Bomaman. There had to be 
still another who wanted him dead. He felt 
his way ahead, searching for the spot where 
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the gun had fallen. The killer must have 
seen him going to the prop room and had 
decided that he was dangerous. It was dan¬ 
gerous. It was something, to know that the 
murderer had tried to conceal the link be¬ 
tween the burlesque house and Danny 
Meade’s death. 

But Cellini’s satisfaction was short-lived. 
Suddenly, a yellow shaft of light cut through 
the theatre and centered on him. One of 
the balcony spots. 

The murderer was not in the orchestra but 
at a safe distance up in the projection booth. 

Cellini could now see his gun near-by. He 
dashed to pick it up as a slug hissed down 
from the balcony, missing him. He ran down 
the runway, leaped into the center aisle and 
dove flat on his stomach into the fourth row. 

He felt something moist and warm on his 
left forearm and swore. A slug had neatly 
sliced through his suit and shirt and nicked 
his arm. The amber spot kept hovering 
above the seats, waiting for him to show 
himself. He rolled back coatsleeve and shirt 
and bound the cut on his arm with a hand¬ 
kerchief. 

Muted laughter could be heard from one 
of the backstage dressing rooms. Possibly 
Chloe enjoying Alex Bornaman’s macabre 
humor. 

Cellini bellied his way, under the seats, 
down the row to the opposite aisle. He rolled 
over and tentatively stuck out a shoe. The 
shaft ,of light pounced on it like a cat on a 
mouse and again there was that faint whine 
and dull thud. A couple of inches from the 
place where his shoe had been, a slug lay 
buried deep in the red plush carpeting of 
the aisle. 

“The damned Nimrod,” muttered Cellini. 

The sound of his voice made him wonder 
if that questioning light would be attracted 
by noise. He lowered one of the wooden seats 
and slammed it back with a bang. Immedi¬ 
ately, the round pencil of light pounced on 
the spot and he knew that in back of the 
light a slingshot was being held taut, ready 
to let go at the first sign of him. 

He remembered Chloe’s garter in his pock¬ 
et and took it out. He placed a coin inside, 
it, drew back the elastic and let go. It 
smashed against a seat at the far end of the 
row. As the yellow beam swung to the far 
side, chasing after the sound, Cellini jumped 
into the aisle, darted up it a few rows and 
then he was underneath the balcony. He 
raced for the lobby and cut up the stairway. 
Behind him, the spotlight clicked off. 
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The killer knew that he was no longer the 
hunter but the hunted. 

Cellini reached the balcony, dashed up the 
small flights toward its “last row and paused. 
Two iron ladders, one at each end, led up to 
the projection booth. He decided to take the 
one nearest and began crawling up the rungs, 
gun in hand. He reached the small platform 
outside the door and tried the knob. It was 
locked. 

He put the muzzle of the automatic to the 
lock, pulled the trigger, and broke into the 
booth. There was no one inside but he was 
in time to see the door at the far end of the 
booth slam shut. His quarry was already 
worming his way down the rungs of the 
other ladder. He made for the door, but it 
had been locked from the outside. He ran 
back to the other side and slid down the 
ladder’s railing, then stopped. He could hear 
no sound to pursue. 

The killer had escaped. 


CHAPTER VI 


CELLINI SMITH cursed the 
P red carpeting which had 
served to deaden the foot- 
9 falls of the fleeing killer. 

He began to descend from 
„ the balcony to the orches- 
’ tra, wondering if Alex 
Bornaman was still visiting 
^ ^ Chloe. The fact that that 
munitions purveyor to the 
underworld was backstage while a slingshot 
in the balcony was playing tag with Cellini, 
proved but little. It might have been one 
of Alex’s henchmen, Dado or Vanzy, who 
had worked the spotlight and shot those 
sharpened slugs. 

Cellini reached the runway circling the 
band pit and vaulted onto it. From the still- 
dark stage, he could hear Mr. Rapp’s queru¬ 
lous voice. 



“What’s going on here? I heard a gun 
shoot.” 

It was the shot with which Cellini had 
broken the lock on the projection booth. He 
replied: “A bulb broke.” 

“Oh, it’s you, Mr. Smith. Where’s the pilot 
light?” 

“That’s the bulb that broke.” 

Mr. Rapp threw a switch and light flooded 
the stage. “What happened to your arm?” 

The blood had seeped from the slicing cut 
in Cellini’s forearm and stained his coat- 
sleeve. He tightened the knot in the hand¬ 


kerchief that bound it. “How long have you 
been here?” he asked. 

“About eleven years. Why?” 

The burlesque owner was being too simple 
or too clever. His alibi covering the time of 
Danny Meade’s murder was that he had 
been asleep. Not very good. Cellini reached 
over and patted the pockets of his jacket. 

“What are you trying to do, Mr. Smith?” 

“I’m just looking for a slingshot.” 

“Are you crazy?” 

“Me, crazy? I’m being used as a target 
range for a slingshot and I have the most 
prominent racketeer in town gunning for 
me, all for a retainer of twenty-six dollars 
and ninety-four cents! How could I be 
crazy?” 

Cellini made for the stage door. The 
chorines were still in the dressing rooms. 
He looked at his watch and was surprised 
to find that barely ten minutes had elapsed 
since that first disk of sharpened metal had 
hurtled down at him. 

The Kid still sat in the alley behind the 
Paree, waiting for Hollis Raine. Cellini 
asked: “Has Alex Bornaman left yet?” 

“He went out a couple of minutes ago.” 

It had been a quick visit. He must have 
had something definite to tell Chloe. “Well, 
Kid, has your memory improved?” 

The boy swallowed heavily. “Since you 
already know, I might as well tell you. I 
didn’t want to let on before because I was 
afraid Danny might have stolen the stuff.” 

“What stuff? Start at the beginning.” 

“I’m talking about the ice Danny carried 
when we met.” 

“Where was this?” 

“In a jungle outside Lynchburg, Virginia. 
We hit it off together from the beginning. 
He had class and he was smart, but he didn’t 
even know the first thing about getting a free 
feed.” 

“If he had a lot of rocks on him,” reminded 
Cellini, “he didn’t have to go in for panhan¬ 
dling.” 

“He didn’t tell anybody he had them,” said 
the Kid. “I only found out about it after 
Jed Collins stole the stuff. Jed Collins is a 
hobo, but one of the Ramblers. He’s not a 
Hobo of America like us at the Gardens. 
Anyway, he slugged Danny one night and 
swiped the jewelry from him. They were 
worth a lot of dough.” 

“And I suppose Jed Collins missed a few 
of the lesser items like the one Danny Meade 
hocked here. Go on.” 

“There’s not much after Collins stole the 
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stuff. We just trailed him. Danny liked 
being a bo more and more and when we 
got to Nashville he had himself tattooed. We 
kept trailing Jed Collins till we lost him 
around the Panhandle.” 

“Did you ever catch up to Collins?” 

“No. He stayed away from Jeff Davis’s 
boys, and his friends wouldn’t give any dope 
on him so Danny and me came on to L.A.” 

“What did Meade want here?” 

“He wouldn’t let on. He just said it was 
something big and that I’d be in it with him.” 

There it was again. Something big. It 
seemed, to Cellini, that whenever he con¬ 
sidered throwing this case over, a bucket of 
gold would show up at the end of the rain¬ 
bow. 

Cellini asked: “Did Meade tell you what 
that ‘something big’ was about?” 

“No. He wouldn’t even say where he got 
that ice.” 

“Do you think it had anything to do with 
mining?” 

“Mining?” 

“Forget it. The Monk took in the show 
here tonight. Did you happen to see him 
hanging around after it was over?” 

The Kid merely shook his head. 


“Let’s drop it. Hollis ought to be along 
soon. By the way, do you know why she’d 
want to go around tripping Chloe?” 

“Why the hell don’t you lay off her?” 
flared the Kid. “Look.” He fumbled inside 
his jacket and produced a paper. It was a 
marriage license for the Kid and Hollis 
Raine. 

“Congratulations,” said Cellini, not too sin¬ 
cerely. “After you walked Hollis Raine home 
on the night of the murder, are you sure she 
didn’t go down to the Luxembourg Gardens 
on her own?” 

The Kid’s mouth opened wide. Hastily, 
Cellini said: “I know. Your fiancee can do 
no wrong. Still, someone saw her at the Gar¬ 
dens. If y ou’re going to marry her how come 
you’re still living down there?” 

Hollis wants me to move out,” said the boy 
sullenly, “but I wouldn’t do it on her dough. 
I’m going to get a job first.” 

“I hear you want to be a dick, and compete 
with me.” 

“Just a cop,” retorted the Kid, “and it’s 
not funny.” 

Hollis Raine had come out of the stage 
door. Her makeup had been removed and 
[Turn page] 
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reapplied. She wasn’t bad in her way, Cellini 
oonceded, but he wondered what a youngster 
like the Kid saw in her. 

I T WAS another half-hour and most of 
the burlesque troop had departed before 
Chloe put in her appearance. The glossy, 
lamp-black hair was coiled under a green 
turban. The dress was high-necked and 
long-sleeved. It was a complete reversal of 
the woman who had been twisting her stom¬ 
ach muscles to the beat of Mood Indigo a 
short while before. 

“Would you mind walking, Mr. Smith?” 
They left the alley and started down Main 
Street. He asked: 

“Have you been having any more fights 
with Hollis Raine?” 

“No. She’s learned her lesson. She wants 
to be a strip and I suppose she’s jealous of 
me. Her trouble is that her body has gone 
to her head.” 

“Is that all she has against you?” 

“What else would there be?” countered 
Chloe. 

“I don’t know, but there’s a chance that 
Hollis Raine saw Danny Meade murdered. 
A tramp called Pogo told me that she was 
hanging around the Luxembourg Gardens 
during that time.” 

“What would that have to do with me?” 
“She might have seen you killing Meade. 
As you know, I found a slug in your dressing 
room, similar to the ones that killed Meade. 
The slingshot that fired them was probably 
fashioned from one of your garters. There’s 
one on the floor of your dressing room for 
which there is no mate.” 

“How refreshing!” 

“What is?” 

“To find a man who knows so little about 
women’s garters. I doubt if the elastic is 
strong enough to hurl a missile with suffi¬ 
cient force to dent a soapsud.” 

They stopped by a curb, waiting for traffic 
to pass, and Chloe opened her purse. As she 
took out her cigarette case, an envelope flut¬ 
tered to the ground. She pointed to it. 
“Look, Mr. Smith, a clue. Don’t miss it.” 

“Thank you.” He picked it up and exam¬ 
ined it by the light of a street lamp. It was a 
plain white envelope and inside it was a 
single sheet of paper with a few typewritten 
lines on it. 

Keep your trap shut and your zippers 
open or you’ll be a sorry dame in the 
morgue. 


It was unsigned. Cellini returned it and 
they continued down the block. He asked: 
“When did you get this?” 

“Today. It was inside my makeup box. I 
suppose it has some connection with Danny’s 
death. That much is obvious.” 

“Is it? It might have nothing to do with 
this killing but the other one you were mixed 
up with.” 

There was no response and they walked 
for several minutes before Chloe finally 
broke the silence. “I was wondering if you 
knew about that killing when I saw you siz¬ 
ing up the cut across my hip.” 

“It wasn’t that,” said Cellini. “I caught on 
by the way you shook when Haenigson 
touched you. I remembered then that you 
were on trial for the murder of your husband 
a few years ago, back in Philadelphia. You 
must certainly hate cops.” 

“Only if they touch me. After I was ar¬ 
rested, that’s all I seemed to feel. The hands 
of policemen.” 

“I remember the trial only vaguely. What 
happened?" 

She shrugged. “A drunken husband. No 
divorce, but constant terrorizing. One day 
he came at me with a broken bottle and 
slashed my hip and I shot him.” 

“That sounds like self-defense. Why did 
it become such a notorious trial?” 

“District attorneys are elected and I have 
looks. So I stood trial and if I moved my 
arm or walked to the stand the D.A. claimed 
I was swaying the jury by my sex. The 
papers took up the cry of Sex versus Justice 
and I was acquitted only because I had such 
a solid case.” 

“And after?” 

“My money was gone and I was too no¬ 
torious to be even a salesgirl. I changed my 
name and cashed in on nudity. I suppose 
you blame me.” 

“Why should I? It’s your skin.” 

“I undressed a dozen times before a jury 
because, miraculously, they never remem¬ 
bered the cut on my hip or other marks of 
beatings. After that I minded nothing. I 
started with a balloon act in a Chicago night 
spot.” 

Cellini nodded. 

He said: “I’ve heard there’s another detec¬ 
tive who’s been showing interest in Meade. 
Did you hire him?” 

“No.” 

“Did Alex Bomaman?” 

“How should I know?” 

“He visited you backstage tonight.” She 
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didn’t reply. He thought of telling her his 
suspicion that Meade wasn’t buried in Borna- 
man’s casket, but decided against it. In¬ 
stead, he said: “I still can’t see someone like 
you going for a tramp. Living in the Gar¬ 
dens!” 

“It wouldn’t be so absurd if you knew 
him. He had charm, intelligence, and he was 
a woman’s man.” 

“I suppose your alibi is that since you liked 
him you couldn’t have killed him.” 

“I couldn’t have killed him because I 
wasn’t there. I walked down here.” 

“I thought the Kid and Hollis left you at 
your apartment.” 

“Yes, but after they left I walked down 
here and took a taxi back home.” 

And the Plaza wasn’t too far from the 
Gardens, he thought. “Dressing up your ali¬ 
bi like this was a mistake,” he said. “It 
would have been smarter to stick to the story 
of staying home. Why do you want me to 
believe that you walked down here and then 
took a taxi home again?” 

“Only because it’s the truth. I take a walk 
every night after the show and then I go 
home and take a bath. I find it restful. The 
night of the murder I didn’t have time for 
my walk on account of my visitors, but I 
knew I wouldn’t be able to sleep so I went 
out after.” 

“Did Danny go with you on the walk?” 

“I told you he had left.” 

“I still can’t get over your taste in men.” 

“I might admit he wasn’t the only man in 
my life.” 

Though he knew, he asked: “What other 
man was there?” 

“Alex Bornaman,” she replied without hes¬ 
itation. 

There it was. That was why Bornaman’s 
hood had been quieted in the funeral parlor 
by a single word from her. He said: “You’re 
quite a neurotic, aren’t you, Chloe? You 
don’t mind visiting the police to ask their 
help on the murder, but you throw a fit if 
they touch you. You have a great contempt 
for stripping, but it’s not a healthy contempt 
and after every night’s work you have to 
bathe, you—” 

“I’m going home now,” she interrupted. 

“All right. Can I keep that threatening 
note you received? I’d like to find out who 
wrote it.” 

A slight laugh escaped her. “You mean you 
can’t guess after reading that remark about 
my peeling? It was written by Hollis Raine, 
of course.” 


CHAPTER VR 

IN MAIN Street, Cellini 
Smith retraced his steps 
toward his car. It was time 
to get down to the Luxem¬ 
bourg Gardens and make 
a report to his clients, but 
as he again reached the 
Majestic he paused. It 
would be worth checking 
the Monk’s story that he 
had been sleeping in the picture house the 
night of the killing. The Monk was around 
the Paree enough to learn how to handle the 
spotlights. 

The lobby displays of the all-night grind 
house had not been changed for months. 
A large sign claimed that the place was ven¬ 
tilated—an important sales point for bums 
who sought a warm night’s sleep. Cellini 
paid the dime admission and entered. 

The picture house had one center aisle, 
with a sharp, downward slope, and the fig¬ 
ures slouched in the seats to either side gave 
scant attention to the ancient, cracked film 
on the screen. Here and there, a snore 
sounded. 

Cellini worked his way into a row on the 
left side and sat down between two figures. 
Both of them stirred resentfully as they were 
awakened. 

“Watch where you’re going,” hissed one. 

Cellini could barely make out the faces 
of the two tramps. “This is a high-class flop 
house,” he said conversationally. 

“Shut up and go to sleep,” replied one of 
them. 

Politeness, Cellini surmised, was a waste. 
Bluntly, he asked: “Do either of you know 
the Monk?” 

The question wasn’t joyously received. 
“We’re Ramblers on this side, bud, and we 
have no truck with any garbagehound from 
that outfit.” 

It was interesting information, thought 
Cellini. The members of the Rambling Hobo 
Fellowship frequented one side of the the¬ 
atre and those from the Hobos of America 
the other. He remembered that the Kid had 
said that Collins was a Rambler. He asked: 
“Do you know a hobo named Jed Collins?” 

One of the tramps leaned over and spoke 
to the other. “Say, this must be one of those 
guys who chased Jed cross-country.” 

Before Cellini could move, two hands, like 
bands of steel, closed over his wrists, pinning 
them to the arm rests. 
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“You’d better let up,” said Cellini. 

A couple of patrons yelled for quiet. The 
hands tightened on Cellini’s wrists as he 
tried to twist his arms. He thought of calling 
out, but realized that he was surrounded by 
Ramblers. 

Cellini let his arms relax and said in an 
undertone: “You’ve got me wrong. It was 
Danny Meade and the Kid who chased Jed 
Collins because Collins stole some stuff be¬ 
longing—” 

The hands had loosened their grip on the 
relaxed wrists and Cellini suddenly twisted 
his arms away and jammed an elbow into 
each stomach. 

“Easy,” said Cellini. “I’ve got a gun in my 
hand.” 

The Ramblers didn’t move. Cellini stood 
up, turned around so as to face them and 
squeezed out of the aisle. This time he chose 
an aisle seat on the right seat. He could 
barely make out his neighbor, a seedy, mid¬ 
dle-aged man. 

Again, Cellini plunged into it. “Do you 
know the Monk?” 

“Yeah,” said the neighbor. “He’s a holy 

“That’s the ticket. If you spend your nights 
here maybe you know if the Monk was here 
last Saturday night.” 

“What about it?” He squinted suspicious¬ 
ly at Cellini. 

“I’m trying to check an alibi. I want to be 
sure he spent Saturday night here.” 

The neighbor lost interest in the conversa¬ 
tion and stared at the screen. 

Cellini grabbed the man’s arm. “You’ve 
seen that picture ten times. The Monk says 
he spent Saturday night here. Did he?” 

“Sure. He come in around nine o’clock.” 

“He couldn’t have been here till after mid¬ 
night!” 

“Sure, sure. I meant nine bells like on a 
ship. I’m an old sailor. You know, a tar.” 

“I know,” said Cellini. “I also know that 
the maximum number of bells on a ship is 
eight.” 

It was a hopeless business. He stood up 
and left. 

Tooling his car to the rim of the Luxem¬ 
bourg Gardens, Cellini Smith wondered how 
he could manage to see Pogo privately. It 
was that tramp’s word against Hollis Raine’s 
that she was hanging around the Gardens 
during the time of the murder. It was also 
possible that Pogo had seen the actual mur¬ 
der taking place and had not dared to admit 
it. 


A figure stepped from behind a tree and 
approached the car. It was the Kid. “I’m 
glad you’re here, Smith. I figured you’d park 
on this side and I was waiting—” 

The Kid sounded excited. Cellini said: 
“Cool down a second, then tell me what 
happened.” 

The boy took a deep breath. “I’ll show 
you.” 

They walked across rubbish piles away 
from the glowing fires of the hobo encamp¬ 
ment. The Kid said: “After I left you I 
walked Hollis home. Then I came back this 
way and when I started across the Gardens 
I saw a couple of men by that pile of old 
barrels. At least they looked like men.” 

“What do you mean, Kid? Didn’t they 
have on pants?” 

“I can’t be sure of anything. It looked queer 
and I didn’t go over to see what they were 
doing until after they left.” 

T HEY reached the mound of broken beer 
barrels and the Kid stopped, shoved 
aside some boxes, then kneeled down and 
scooped up handfuls of loose dirt. Then he 
lit a match, cupping the flame, and held it 
low. 

Cellini could see a dirty rag spread a few 
inches below the surface of the ground. He 
pulled back a comer of the cloth and found 
himself looking into the lifeless face of Pogo. 

“After they left,” the Kid said, “I looked 
around and saw the ground was loose. I 
put that rag over his face.” 

Cellini scooped some more dirt away from 
the shallow grave. There, over Pogo’s heart 
was an oblong wound where the slug had 
entered. 

Cellini replaced the dirt and set the debris 
over the grave. “Have you told anybody 
about this?” 

“No. I didn’t know what you wanted.” 
“Good. Keep it under your hat. It’s too 
late to help Pogo and if he isn’t found for a 
couple of days we might catch the killer 
off-guard.” 

The boy’s mouth opened. 

“Don’t start asking questions now, Kid. 
Pogo was killed because the murderer was 
afraid he saw him chopping down Danny 
Meade. Now, get back to your friends. I’ll 
follow in a couple of minutes and make be¬ 
lieve you haven’t seen me.” 

The Kid left and Cellini waited several 
minutes before putting in his appearance at 
the hobo encampment. They were grouped 
around two boards, having a late snack. 
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Dusty indicated a vacant box. “Park it,” 
said the Mayor. 

Cellini sat down. “Where did you get the 
eats?” 

“We sweep out a bakery every day,” sup¬ 
plied Dusty, “and they give us their second- 
day rolls and cakes.” 

From Dusty near-by, to the Kid at the 
far end, Cellini could feel the unblinking 
eyes on him. 

“Well,” said Cellini, “after the first day I 
find I don’t know four important things. Who 
killed Danny Meade and with what motive, 
where Danny came from and why he came 
here.” 

“What did you find out for our dough?” 
demanded a tramp. 

“He was murdered by two of these fired 
from a slingshot.” Cellini held up the slug he 
had found in Chloe’s dressing room and it 
passed from hand to hand. 

The slug came back. “There was nothing 
of importance on the body,” Cellini contin¬ 
ued. “The wallet had been ripped apart as 
if there was something special the killer 
sought. In the pockets there were a few odds 
and ends and six cents.” 

“Then the motive wasn’t robbery,” stated 
Link. 

“At one time Meade did carry a lot of 
valuable ice, but it was stolen from him by 
one Jed Collins.” 

“Them lousy Rambling Hobos,” barked 
Wart. 

“That’s the one. I’d like to get a line on 
him.” 

“We’ll get him,” said the Mayor with as¬ 
surance. 

“While you’re checking on Jed Collins, see 
if it’s true that there’s been another detec¬ 
tive asking questions about Danny. Prob¬ 
ably does most of his asking in the park.” 

Dusty promised. He found a whole ciga¬ 
rette in his pocket, divided it with his neigh¬ 
bors. 

Cellini said: “What I’d like most to know 
is why Danny Meade came to L.A. It prob¬ 
ably has something to do with the twenty 
thousand dollars he kept trying to borrow.” 

Curly whistled in admiration. “That’s big- 
time panhandling. Did he get it?” 

“I think so. From Alex Bomaman.” 

The hobos looked doubtful. Alex, claimed 
one of them, wouldn’t give a smile without 
collateral. 

“If he’s so tight,” said Cellini, “why did he 
buy Danny Meade an expensive casket? And 
what did those two gag boys of his, Dado 


and Vanzy, do with the original casket? 
There’s no trade-in value on caskets. Why 
was everyone sent out of the parlor when 
they switched coffins?” He paused for effect 
before continuing. “Danny Meade was not 
buried today in that casket supplied by 
Bornaman.” 

The reception of Cellini’s statement was 
vociferous. Few believed it. Cellini stood 
up. He was tired and did not relish arguing 
the point. But the hobos were in no asking 
mood. They appropriated the crumbs of the 
meal and separated for the various shacks. 

Cellini turned and strode off toward his 

He looked up and down the street. There 
was no coupe. Straight ahead of him he 
could see the still-burning fires in the center 
of Luxembourg Gardens and he could not 
have made any mistake. 

He had left the car at this spot and it 
wasn’t here now. It was stolen. 

He stood on the sidewalk, trying to decide 
what to do. He wiped his dry, sweatless 
forehead with a handkerchief and, after a 
while, set across Main toward the trolley 
terminal on Hill. The long, jogging trolley 
journey to West Hollywood served only to 
madden him further and it was not till three- 
thirty in the morning that he stood in front 
of his apartment. 

He searched for the keys. They too were 
stolen. He tried to remember when they 
could have been lifted from his pocket but 
had no idea. He checked and found that., 
nothing else was missing. 

He went out and around the apartment 
building’s service alley, stopping below his 
window. Fortunately, he rented a ground- 
floor rear apartment. He hoisted himself 
onto the window ledge and tried to pry up 
the window but found it locked. 

He unlaced a shoe, and shattered a section 
of the pane with the heel. Then he reached 
in, sprang the latch and pushed up the win¬ 
dow. 

Later, he lay in bed staring at the ceiling, 
wishing he could get to sleep, but images 
and thoughts crept into his mind. He could 
still see Pogo’s face in the soft dirt, dead be¬ 
cause he knew too much. 

Then there was Chloe, with her queer, 
toadstool mentality. Her poisonous quality 
interested Cellini as did her womanhood. 
And what of that other detective? Was he 
too interested in mining or in the twenty 
grand Alex Bornaman had loaned Danny 
Meade? 
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Slowly, Cellini grew aware of a low, scrap¬ 
ing noise. 

A key was being slipped into the front door 
look. 

He found his gun on the night table, 
slipped from bed and, padding silently to 
the door, flattened himself against the wall. 
The key turned and the door pushed in. 
When it was three-quarters open, Cellini 
flipped the light switch. 

Dusty stood in the doorway, Cellini’s key 
chain in his hand,- a sheepish smile on his 
face. 

“So you lifted my keys. Did you also take 
my car?” 

Dusty edged backward, nodding affirma¬ 
tively. 

Cellini dropped the gun. “All right,” he 
said coldly, “you’ll never pull anything like 
that on me again.” 

He leaped forward and jerked the Mayor 
into the room. 

“Wait a second, Smith! I had to take the 
car. Kid, for God’s sake, get him to lay off!” 

The Kid appeared at the open door. “Cool 
down, Smith. Come here and look at this 
first." 

Cellini released Dusty. He said, “I’m not 
through with you yet,” and went out to the 
hallway. 

On the floor was a long, rectangular object 
covered by a blanket Dusty pushed it into 
the room, closing the door. He whipped the 
blanket off the object. 

It was the ornate, silver-trimmed casket 
that Alex Bornaman had supplied for Danny 
Meade’s funeral. 

“Get it?” asked Dusty. “When you told us 
that you didn’t think that Danny was buried 
in this, the Kid and me wanted to check. We 
had to do it on the Q.T. and we had to have 
a car. We got the spades from the tool shed 
in the park and—” 

Cellini went into the kitchenette and re¬ 
turned with a table knife. Using it as a screw 
driver, he worked on the soil-encrusted 
casket. 

Ten minutes later he stepped back. 

Dusty pushed up the lid. Inside it was 
nothing but several lengths of four-by-six- 
inch pieces of fir to weight the box and 
tacked to one of the strips of lumber was a 
note. 

It read simply: 

Away for the haunting season. 

Dado and Vanzy, it seemed, could never 
resist a gag. 


CHAPTER VIII 



CELLINI SMITH awoke 
shortly before nine after a 
i, few uneasy hours of sleep, 
t He lighted a cigarette and 
t leaned back on the pillow, 
’ staring with red-rimmed 
eyes at the casket in the 
corner. 

t was untenanted all 
right, and it was certain 
that Alex Bornaman was the cause of the 
eviction. But why? If anything of value had 
remained on Meade’s corpse then certainly 
the police or the mortician would have made 
the discovery before Bornaman kidnapped 
the body. 

Cellini flicked the cigarette through the 
broken window and climbed out of bed. He 
dressed, went out to his car, and a short 
while later he was breakfasting over a morn¬ 
ing newspaper. 

Two items caught his interest. The first 
was a page one sub-headline: Petty Crime 
Wave Sweeps City. Under it was the story 
of a- wide series of purse snatchings, theft 
of pennies from news stands, and the rolling 
of drunks. The second item merited only a 
few lines. It reported, merely, that vandals 
had stolen a casket from a local cemetery 
during the night. 

Cellini put aside the paper, had another 
coffee, and went up to his office. He sat be¬ 
hind his desk, wishing he could afford the 
neon sign with the blinking eye. It would 
bring in business. 

He pulled over the phone and dialed police 
headquarters. When he was connected with 
Ira Haenigson, he found the Homicide man 
to be in a sensitive moo<J. 

“Smith, you don’t rate co-operation with 
us on anything and if it’s about that tramp 
it goes double. I go out of my way to help 
and you see the kind of treatment that 
Godiva hands me.” 

“Chloe had her reasons,” said Cellini, “but 
I just called to point out an item you might 
have missed in today’s papers.” 


“It’s about some grave-robbing that took 
place at a cemetery last night. It’s the same 
cemetery where Meade took a long-term 
lease yesterday. My guess is that it was his 
body that was stolen.” 

“Why would anybody want that bum’s 
body?" 

“I’d like to know why myself, Haenigson, 
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but I think the person who did it was Alex 
Bornaman.” 

The long pause was followed by a gust of 
laughter. “Lie down with an ice pack, Smith. 
The next time you get an idea like that I’ll 
turn you over to Narcotics.” The phone 
clicked off. 

Cellini replaced the receiver slowly. He 
heard a voice call his name. It was Sadie, 
secretary to the Venetian blind business next 
door and guardian of his phone provided she 
received her weekly five dollars. He crossed 
to the communicating door and entered the 
adjoining office. 

She was exactly as he had seen her the 
day before: a box of candies on her right, a 
magazine on her left, and her legs stretched 
luxuriously over the desk top in the full 
knowledge of their photogenic worth. She 
said: “From now on you pay my salary 
ahead. I don’t give credit to guys who go 
to hock shops.” 

“Sadie, you’re a glory to double-t al k. 
What’s the beef?” 

"You been getting calls from Max’s pawn¬ 
shop on Main Street all morning. He said 
you should go and see him.” 

“Thanks. Doesn’t your boss mind you giv¬ 
ing this place that homey touch?” 

She tittered. “Fuzzy’s all right.” 

“I’m sure he is.” He returned to his office, 
locked the door and went downstairs. 

M OST of the hobos were at the Luxem¬ 
bourg Gardens, neglecting their pan¬ 
handling and their various duties that passed 
for work. They were crowding around 
Dusty. 

Cellini’s eyes strayed to the spot at the 
far end where Pogo lay buried. One body 
found and one lost. Not a good exchange. 
He thought he saw the Professor watch him 
curiously. “What’s new?” he asked. 

“A couple of things,” replied the Mayor. 
“For instance, we decided to advance you 
another retainer.” 

“Fine. How much is it this time?” 

“Oh, about seventy-six dollars and three 
cents,” said Dusty carelessly. 

Under the watchful eyes of all, Dusty took 
a paper bag from his pocket and counted the 
sum into Cellini’s hands. 

Cellini folded the bills into his wallet and 
distributed the change in his pockets. 
“Where did you get this?” 

Dusty said: “Maybe later we’ll give you 
more. In the meantime, this ought to—” 
“All right,” interrupted Cellini. “I’m not 


asking questions, but the next time I ask 
for dough I don’t want to read about a wave 
of purse snatchings and lush rollings the 
day after. Get it?” 

Dusty got it and the Professor, who cir¬ 
culated like a bloodhound, made more notes 
for his doctorate on the hobo as an ethno¬ 
graphic phenomenon. 

Cellini remembered the Professor’s claim 
that he had sent home the notes he was typ¬ 
ing, during Meade’s murder, by registered 
mail and said: “Do you request a return 
receipt when you mail out your notes?” 

The Professor shook his head, but before 
he was able to speak the Monk planted him¬ 
self in front of Cellini. 

“You take money sinfully got,” intoned the 
self-appointed preacher. “I warn you to 
leave the dead in their graves.” 

“For you to take out?” asked Cellini, 
thinking that the Monk’s statement could al¬ 
lude to both Pogo and Meade. 

The bushy brows frowned. “You speak in 
parables, atheist, and you distrust your fel¬ 
low men. You have been spying on my 
movements at the Majestic.” 

“Just trying to check your alibi for the 
murder, Monk. I also saw you at the Paree 
burlesque last night.” 

“I will always fight that lecherous hell¬ 
hole.” 

“You seemed to enjoy the fight. By the 
way, can you work spotlights like the ones 
in the Paree’s projection booth?” 

The Monk stepped nearer to Cellini and 
the frown deepened. The baldheaded Curly 
said: “Sure. The Monk used to put on holy- 
roller shows with spotlights and everything 
when he was a tent preacher. Didn’t you, 
Monk?” 

The Monk whirled, grabbed Curly with 
one hand and began smashing blows at his 
face with the other huge paw. Wart tried 
to grab hold of the flailing arm but was driv¬ 
en back by a kick in his side. 

Cellini took the automatic from his pocket 
and rapped smartly on the Monk’s head with 
the barrel. The giant preacher crumpled to 
the ground. 

Cellini looked down speculatively at the 
unconscious man. The Monk’s sudden fury, 
when Curly supplied the information that 
he knew how to handle spots, was no sure 
indication of guilt. Perhaps he had been a 
witness to the attack on Cellini in the Paree 
and had a natural unwillingness to become 
involved. Perhaps. The Monk certainly had 
a good grapevine to have found out so quick- 
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ly that he tried checking that alibi at the 
Majestic. 

Cellini looked up to find that he was 
hemmed in by the hobos on all sides. Link 
lunged for the automatic he held loosely 
in his hand and twisted it out. 

Cellini thought of taking it back, but knew 
that they would then attack in a pack. He 
said, instead: “Let’s have it, Link.” 

“Not before we learn you that you can’t 
come in and start slugging us. Nobody can.” 

Cellini understood. He had violated the 
code of the road. The Monk was one of them, 
and while it was one thing for a hobo to 
attack a second, it was quite another for 
an outsider to try it. 

Rapidly, Cellini said, “Listen, you morons, 
I’m here only to find out who killed Meade. 
For two-bits I’d throw over the whole busi¬ 
ness, so you’d better—” 

Cellini heard a movement behind him and 
he ducked low as a fist whizzed by his ear. 
He lunged for the automatic in Link’s hand 
and missed. Over the melee he thought he 
could hear the Kid’s voice yelling at them 
to stop and the Professor shouting that they 
weren’t being sporting. 

Hard fingers gripped at Cellini and he be¬ 
gan to fight what he knew were hopeless 
odds. 

Cellini’s fists shot out wildly, connecting 
with something each time, but he was 
hemmed in too closely for the punches to 
have any telling power behind them. Then, 
suddenly, miraculously, he found himself 
hitting at air. The hobos had fallen back. 

Boggs, the youthful assistant to Detective- 
Sergeant Haenigson, was swinging his revol¬ 
ver in an arc. “Get back before I pinch the 
lot of you!” 

The hobos spread out and Boggs holstered 
his weapon. Cellini ran fingers over his face 
and body. He could feel swellings but no 
blood. He said: “This is one of the few times 
I’ve been glad to see a cop.” 

“What’s going on here?” demanded Boggs. 

The hobos didn’t bother to reply. The Kid 
went over to Cellini. “Did you get hurt?” 
he asked anxiously. 

“It’s O.K., Kid.” He saw his automatic 
lying on the ground and returned it to his 
pocket. 

The Monk stood up dazedly and one of 
the tramps helped him to a near-by shack. 
Boggs again asked what it was all about. 
“Just a massage for my arthritis,” replied 
Cellini. “What did you want here?” 

“Sergeant Haenigson told me to get you. 


A prowl car’s waiting. Come on.” 

“It’ll hold. Wait for me and I’ll follow you 
in my bus.” 

After some hesitation, Boggs turned and 
set off across the Luxembourg Gardens. Cel¬ 
lini faced the hobos, a hand on the gun in 
his pocket. “Well, what’s the score?” 

Dusty spoke up. “Like before. You got 
off easy, but maybe you learned your lesson. 
After this, if you have a beef about us, say 
so but don’t start anything. We can take 
care of our own.” 

“I still want to know the score.” 

“Find Danny’s killer!” the Kid shouted 
almost hysterically. “Why don’t you let 
Smith do his job? You’re working against 
him all the time, as if you don’t want the 
murderer found.” 

The Kid was good. Even when excited, he 
spoke of Meade’s killer, and gave no hint of 
Pogo. 

“All right, Kid,” calmed Dusty. The Mayor 
turned to Cellini. “It’s like before. Do your 
job, but only on a strict business basis. Make 
your reports and we’ll help you if we can, 
but no friendship. Get on your way. That 
cop’s waiting.” 

“Strictly business,” reminded Cellini. 
“Don’t try to tell me what to do. Did you 
find out about that other dick in the park 
who’s been asking questions about Danny?” 

Curly spoke up. “I checked. It’s a dick 
all right. A little guy with yellow shoes and 
his name is Burke.” 

“What does he want?” 

“He wouldn’t give out. He’s a cagey guy.” 

The air was formal and hostile. Cellini 
felt like throwing over the job, but knew 
that it would only give them satisfaction. 
Besides, that other detective Alex Bornaman 
had spoken of was no myth and it was im¬ 
portant to find out who was paying him be¬ 
fore bowing out of the case. 

Link snapped his fingers. “We forgot to 
tell him about that guy who stole the ice 
from Danny.” 

“Jed Collins?” asked Cellini. 

“That’s right. A couple of the boys saw 
him. He’s hanging around the park, flashing 
a lot of dough.” 

I want to have a quiet talk with him later.” 

Cellini cut across the Gardens for his car 
and the waiting cop. 

B OGGS herded Cellini Smith down the 
hallway, followed him into Ira Haenig- 
son’s office and sat down directly behind him. 
It looked like an informal arrest. 
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Haenigson leaned back in his swivel chair. 
"Glad you had the time to drop around, 
Smith.” He didn’t sound glad. “I’d like to 
continue our telephone conversation of this 
morning about that grave-robbing at the 
cemetery.” 

“You didn’t seem very interested when I 
called you.” 

“I didn’t, didn’t I?” The Homicide man 
worked a matchstick around the concha of 
his ear. “Of course that was before a couple 
of things happened. You have an apartment 
at a place on Melrose. Your maid went in 
to clean your room this morning and found 
a coffin there. She screamed and fainted. 
Then the landlady ran in and saw the box 
and she screamed and fainted. Then the 
police were called—” 

“And they screamed and fainted,” inter¬ 
rupted Cellini. “Let’s have it without the 
fanfare.” 

Ira Haenigson finished getting the wax out 
of the ear and started on the other. “There’s 
not much more. The woman in the next 
apartment said you came in early this morn¬ 
ing and that you broke the window in your 
place. The point is I don’t like it, Smith.” 

“What are you talking about? I called you 
this morning and you’d have no part of me.” 

“What do you expect? You give me that 
folderol about reading it in the papers when 
you had the casket in your room all along, 
when you were the one who stole it.” 

“It was in my room but I didn’t steal it.” 

“Sure. Danny Meade carried it there. But 
I want to know how come the body changed 
into a few pieces of lumber.” 

“So do I, Haenigson. When I phoned you 
I was going to tell you I had the casket, but 
you never gave me the chance. Somebody 
stole the keys to my apartment yesterday 
and when I went home the coffin was there.” 

“Your keys were stolen. Very conven¬ 
ient.” 

“Why the hell do you think that window 
was broken, you tub of lard?” flared Cellini. 
“That’s how I got into the room.” 

From behind, Boggs tapped Cellini on the 
shoulder and said: “Be more respectful to 
the Sergeant.” 

“The mother instinct in Boggs,” comment¬ 
ed Ira Haenigson. “I’ll grant that circum¬ 
stantial evidence points to your room key 
being lifted. Go on from there.” 

Cellini slowly lit a cigarette and decided 
to tell Haenigson what was necessary. After 
all, he could use the help of the big, decep¬ 
tively gentle cop. Rapidly, he outlined Dado 


and Vanzy’s legerdermain with the caskets 
and a few of the pertinent facts. 

Finally, Ira Haenigson said: “You make a 
beautiful case of it, Smith, except for one 
thing. Why should a big-timer like Alex 
Bornaman snatch the body of a bum?” 

“I don’t know,” Cellini admitted. “That’s 
one of four questions about Bornaman that, 
has me bothered.” 

“What are the other questions?” 

“The second is why he should try to scare 
me off the case and tell me I’d better not 
solve the murder.” 

“Did he do that?” 

“With the help of his two gag men, Dado 
and Vanzy. The third question is why Boma- 
man should lend that selfsame bum twenty 
thousand dollars.” 

“Are you sure of that?” Haenigson was 
suddenly attentive. 

“That’s my guess.” 

“Oh.” The detective-sergeant relaxed. 
“You’d take another guess if you knew 
Alex’s reputation. He’s a one-man commit¬ 
tee to prevent the buffalo from disappearing. 
The buffalo on the nickel. And your fourth 
question?” 

“Where Chloe fits in. Before she became 
Meade’s girl she was Bornaman’s, so it’s just 
possible that Alex was sufficiently jealous of 
Meade to do a little killing.” 

“In fact so jealous,” murmured Haenigson, 
“that he loaned him twenty thousand dollars. 
Smith, to put it delicately, you are in a fog. 
Don’t believe what that Chloe tells you any¬ 
way because a twist that’d tie up with a bum 
can’t be any good. That’s why I’m sorry to 
see that boy tangle up with that burlesque 
dame.” 

“The Kid? I’d be sorry for Hollis Raine 
rather than him. That would-be cop is much 
too cagey.” 

“Lay off the Kid. Since you’ve been a little 
frank with me I’ll tell you what worries the 
Kid. He confided in me. He told me he es¬ 
caped from a reformatory back East and he’s 
scared he’ll be hauled back. He’s a little 
wild but O.K. I let him know my business 
is homicide and I know nothing about that 
reformatory.” 

“That explains why he wouldn’t give out 
about himself. But what’ll you do about Alex 
Bornaman? Aren’t you pulling him in for 
questioning?” 

“Not on your evidence, Smith. When I 
pull him in it’ll be for good.” 

“How about getting a few of your men to 
check what he did with Meade’s body?” 
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“No dice,” said the detective-sergeant 


curtly. “I told you I don’t believe your 
story.” 

“So be it.” Cellini stood up to leave. 

“As for that casket in your room,” was 
Haenigson’s parting shot, “either get into it, 
or get it out of there.” 

Cellini left, well aware that Ira Haenigson 
would try to find Meade’s corpse—if not at 
Bornaman’s apartment, then at places he 
thought more likely. 

CHAPTER IX 

POP was no longer a “ter¬ 
rible example,” the spieler 
informed Cellini Smith. 
While a sufficient number 
of bottles of drink-cure 
had been sold with him as 
the object lesson, he had 
refused to put liquor stains 
on his clothes to create a 
more realistic picture, so 
he had been fired. 

Cellini secured Pop’s home number and 
left. He found the address on a street off 
Main. It proved to be an old tenement 
worthy of New York’s East Side. He knocked 
on several doors before Pop finally appeared 
at the right one. 

The room was crowded with worm-rav¬ 
aged furniture. Tallboy, dressers, table and 
frail chairs on one side, and on the other, 
two brass beds separated by a bed-sheet 
curtain. 

The aged Pop brightened. “Come in, Mr. 
Smith.” He indicated a tall, elderly woman 
who dusted furniture. “My sister Bella.” 

“I’d like some more information on Danny 
Meade.” 

“Certainly.” 

“You told me that Meade came to you 
with questions on mining. Why should he 
pick on you for a thing like that?” 

“He knew I had been a geologist and min¬ 
ing engineer. He was interested in ores. 
Tungsten for instance.” 

“Doesn’t that stuff come from China?” 

“Mostly.” Pop drew on his memory. “It’s 
imported in the form of wolframite, which is 
a tungstate of iron and manganese. It’s a 
strategic metal used in hardening steel and 
the manufacture of tools.” 

“Suppose Meade had connections in China 
and borrowed twenty thousand dollars with 
the idea of importing the stuff. Would that 
make sense?” 


“None whatsoever, Mr. Smith. He was in¬ 
terested in the American forms of tungsten.” 

“Tell me about those.” 

“Two similar ores occur in this country. 
One is called hubnerite. The other variety 
is scheelite. Most of Danny’s queries were 
about hubnerite.” 

“Are there any hubnerite mines here in 
California?” 

“No, but I’ve heard there are vast, un¬ 
tapped natural resources in the Death Valley 
region.” 

At last things were beginning to make 
sense to Cellini. Here then was reason why 
Meade had wished to come to California. He 
was interested in valuable tungsten deposits 
and had come West seeking information on 
it. It hardly seemed like something that 
could occasion murder but, Cellini knew, at 
this time a good tungsten mine had more 
practical value than a gold mine. Discovery 
of a large deposit of that essential mineral 
would mean a fortune. 

Cellini stood up. Pop clasped his hands. 
“Thank you for dropping in and reviving old 
memories, Mr. Smith.” 

“It’s all right. Let me give you a couple 
of bucks to tide things over.” 

Pop’s watery eyes grew stern. “Sir, I know 
you meant that kindly so we’ll drop it. No¬ 
body gives me money.” 

“Excuse me.” 

“However,” continued Pop, “if you wish to 
lend me a few dollars then we can discuss it.” 

Cellini decided it was time to go to the 
park and see what the hobos were doing 
about Jed Collins, but first he wanted to 
talk to the Kid. He stopped by the Luxem¬ 
bourg Gardens and was informed that the 
Kid had gone to visit Hollis Raine. 

He drove around to the Union Station and 
entered the men’s lavatory. He walked to 
the back where there were small ten-cent 
cubicles that supplied washbasin and towel 
for the convenience of the traveler. Quietly, 
he walked by the doors and finally stopped 
at one. The lock showed that it was vacant 
but inside he could hear water splashing. 
He dropped a dime into the slot and entered. 
The Kid whirled from the washbasin. 

“So you crawl under the door,” said Cel¬ 
lini. 

“How’d you know I was here?” 

“I heard you left to visit your girl and I 
remembered you looked dirty, so I figured 
out where you’d go to clean up. I want to 
know why you didn’t tell me how interested 
Danny Meade was in mining and tungsten.” 
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The Kid frowned. “He never said much 
about it to me and I figured it wasn’t im¬ 
portant.” 

“From now on let me decide what’s im¬ 
portant or I might put in a report you’re 
wanted in a reformatory back East.” 

The Kid’s jaw trembled and his wet face 
whitened. “Listen, Smith, I’m not going back 
there.” 

“Then hurry up. We’ll go to the park and 
you’ll point out Jed Collins. You can visit 
the girl friend later.” 

The Kid wiped his face and put on shirt 
and jacket. They went out to the car and 
Cellini pointed it toward the park. 

“I’m sorry about the boys trying to beat 
up on you before,” said the Kid. “I hope 
you’ll keep working for us.” 

“I figure that if Bornaman could give 
Meade twenty thousand bucks I can give him 
a few days of my time. Besides, another 
operative named Burke is on the case and 
that spells dough. And ...” 

“And what?” prompted the Kid. 

Cellini didn’t reply but his unexpressed 
thought concerned Chloe. Second only to 
his desire for a decent retainer was his wish 
to find out if she had killed a lover in addi¬ 
tion to a husband. 

“What’ll we do about Pogo?” 

“Pogo? Another hot, sunny day like this 
and Haenigson will know he’s out there with¬ 
out leaving the Hall of Justice.” 

Cellini pulled to the curb. The park cov¬ 
ered a few square blocks in the center of the 
city. They entered the park and the Kid 
grabbed Cellini’s arm. “Over there. That’s 
Collins.” 

ED COLLINS was a stooped, sorubby- 
looking man. His shirt was a yellow 
sport creation and his blue suit had a her¬ 
ringbone pattern that no herring would have 
been caught wearing. Jed Collins was in the 
chips. 

Collins was demonstrating, to an admiring 
tramp, how to clip the end off a fat cigar. 
The Kid said: “Hello, Collins. I’ve been hop¬ 
ing I’d run into you again.” 

. Jed Collins jerked backward as if a hang¬ 
man’s trap had been sprung under him. 
“Hello, Kid.” 

“You knew damned well I’d catch up with 
you some time, Collins.” 

Jed Collins caught at the boy’s sleeve. 
“Listen, Kid, I know what you’re thinking. 
I didn’t steal that stuff from Danny. You’re 
just blaming me because I walked out that 


same night to hop a rattler South.” 

Cellini asked: “Who told you that Meade 
was robbed? I thought that outside the Kid, 
Danny Meade didn’t tell anybody that the 
stuff was stolen.” 

Sweat began to course down Collins’ face 
from under the pale-blue fedora. 

“Another thing,” said Cellini. “Where’d 
you get the dough for these duds?” 

“Who the hell are you?” 

“I think you’d better let me do the ask¬ 
ing, Jed.” 

Jed Collins tried to shake off his fright 
“You got nothing on me,” he snapped. “I’m 
getting out of here.” 

The Kid held up his hand and waved. 
Collins started down the path, then stopped 
flat-footed. Three hobos were strolling to¬ 
ward them. Collins turned around. He could 
see two others closing in on him from that 
way. 

Jed Collins was a trembling, scared mess 
now. He seemed to want to run but the best 
he could manage was a slow, erratic lope. 
He cut across the lawn, toward the main 
exit, Cellini and the Kid flanking him. 

Pleasantly, Cellini said: “It’s no use, Col¬ 
lins. You might as well be reasonable and 
answer a few of my questions. These boys 
are a little too well organized to try to buck 
them.” 

“He won’t get off by being reasonable,” 
snarled the Kid. “He’ll learn he can’t jump 
one of us.” 

Jed Collins walked on, saying nothing. His 
lips were bluish and the sweat trickled down 
the sides of his nose. He reached the main 
entrance and walked by the hobos stationed 
there. They made no attempt to stop him but 
turned and began to follow. 

Jed Collins walked up the street toward a 
roadster parked by the curb. It was a flashy 
job done in maroon. Dusty lolled behind the 
wheel. 

“Hello, Jed,” said the Mayor of the Lux¬ 
embourg Gardens. 

“Get out of my car.” Collins’ voice was 
hoarse. 

“Your car? Pretty classy. Where’d you 
get it?” 

“He don’t want to say,” put in the Kid. 

“That will all be attended to,” said Dusty 
cheerfully. “Climb in and give me the key.” 

They were now completely surrounded by 
the hobos. Like an automaton, with no will 
of his own, Collins got into the roadster and 
handed over the car keys to Dusty. Others 
stepped into the rumble seat or on the rim- 
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ning-boards and they moved away. 

“I’ll go back with you to the Gardens,” 
the Kid said. “I want to see him get it.” 

“Fine,” agreed Cellini, “but I’m making a 
stop first.” 

A thin, little man who had watched the 
proceedings came up. Cellini recognized him. 
It was Burke, the detective who was show¬ 
ing interest in Danny Meade’s death and who 
was a leg-man for the Los Angeles branch 
of one of the large coast-to-coast agencies. 

“Hello, Smith. What you doing around 
here?” 

“This and that,” replied Cellini vaguely. 
“And you?” 

“Oh, you know,” said the small peeper. 

The two dicks regarded each other cagily, 
unwilling to be the first to unlimber with 
information. Finally, Burke asked: “You 
working on a job around here, Smith?” 

“Maybe,” shrugged Cellini. “You keeping 
busy?” 

“Nothing important,” said Burke, and Cel¬ 
lini knew it was important. “By the way,” 
continued the little man, nodding toward the 
Kid, “what’s your friend’s name? How about 
introducing me?” 

“What’s in a name?” countered Cellini. 

“Lots of things,” said Burke enigmatically. 
“Now if he was called Rockefeller, I’d treat 
him one way. On the other hand, I’d treat 
him a second way if, for instance, his first 
name was Danny.” 

Cellini considered it. “That’s an interest¬ 
ing way of looking at things. It’s a long 

“Sure. Well, Smith, guess I’ll toddle along. 
Thanks for the dope.” 

“O.K., Burke. Glad to help you out.” 

So Burke was looking for someone whose 
first name was Danny. 

C ELLINI SMITH headed the coupe back 
toward Main Street. 

The Kid huddled low in the seat, watching 
Cellini from the corner of his eye. Finally, 
he asked: “Do you think we’ll ever find out 
who killed Danny and Pogo?” 

“I don’t know, Kid. I’d first like to find out 
what happened to Meade’s body and why 
Bornaman took it.” 

“Maybe,” suggested the Kid, “Chloe could 
tell you.” 

“How did Danny Meade meet Chloe?” 

“It was at the Waterhole.” 

“Isn’t that the same gin-joint on Main 
where Danny was beat up by the Monk the 
night he was killed?” 


The Kid nodded. “Yeah. Danny heard it’s 
a burlesque crowd hangout so he went there 
to meet her.” 

“That makes sense for a change. That 
Meade asked to meet Chloe. He probably 
heard she was Alex Bornaman’s mistress and 
figured the easiest way to get at him and 
borrow twenty G’s was through her.” 

Cellini pulled over to the curb in front 
of Max’s pawnshop. 

“I made ten calls to you!” said Uncle Max 
the moment Cellini entered. “And it takes 
that woman in your office an hour to answer 
the phone. She gave me a message for you. 
She says the police department has been try¬ 
ing to get hold of you the last two hours.” 

“All right. Have you found out anything?” 

“And how,” said Max. He took out the 
small talisman that Mdade had hocked there 
some weeks before. “I was able to find out 
who made this. The Peasley people in New 
York wired me this morning that it was their 
work. A good job too.” 

“Who did they originally make it for?” 

Uncle Max consulted a piece of paper. “The 
name is Daniel Jackson. A New York ad¬ 
dress. Here it is.” 

Cellini Smith expelled his breath with a 
hissing sound. “Thanks, Max. Here’s some¬ 
thing for your trouble.” He dropped a couple 
of bills on the counter. He didn’t mind spend¬ 
ing money now. He could see an expense 
account over the horizon. 

He returned to the car, a picture of com¬ 
plete satisfaction, and set it in motion. The 
Kid eyed him obliquely and finally asked: 
“Something happen?” 

“You’ll find out.” 

Cellini stopped and entered a telegraph of¬ 
fice. He strode over to a wall phone, dialed 
the police department, and asked for Ira 
Haenigson. 

“What did you want?” asked Cellini when 
he had his connection. 

“Listen, Smith,” said the detective-ser¬ 
geant with heat, “I’m busy enough without 
wasting time on that bum’s death. That 
damned cemetery has been on my neck to 
get their coffin back. Get it over to them 
quick.” 

“I’ll do something about it when I go home 
tonight.” 

“You do something about it now,” yelled 
the Homicide man. 

“Tut, tut, Haenigson. It’s no use getting 
mad at me, because you’ll have to change 
your tune by this time tomorrow.” 

“You’re ud to somethine. Smith.” 
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“It’s nothing,” said Cellini blandly. “I’m 
just going to wash my hands so you won’t 
mind eating out of them by tomorrow.” 

He pronged the receiver before the de¬ 
tective-sergeant could reply, went over to 
the desk and wrote out a wire. It was ad¬ 
dressed to Daniel Jackson, Senior, and read: 

DEEPLY REGRET TO INFORM YOU THAT 
YOUR SON WAS MURDERED HERE IN 
LOS ANGELES EARLY SUNDAY MORN¬ 
ING BY UNKNOWN PERSON. AM WORK¬ 
ING ON CASE TO CLARIFY YOUR SON’S 
DEATH AND IF YOU WISH ME TO CON¬ 
TINUE PLEASE CONFIRM BY RETURN 
WIRE. 

Under it, Cellini signed his name and ad¬ 
dress. 

I T WAS dusk and the tramps were already 
preparing dinner when Cellini Smith 
reached the Luxembourg Gardens. Most of 
them were there, though the Monk was not 
in sight. From one of the shacks, Cellini 
could hear the sound of a typewriter. It was 
probably the Professor again typing up notes 
which he couldn’t produce a day later. 

The hobos were stiffly formal. Cellini was 
now regarded as a necessary evil and any 
pretense toward friendliness was gone. With¬ 
out preface, Dusty demanded: “Did you send 
the cops here?” 

“No. What did they want?” 

“They raided the place and we don’t like 
it.” 

Cellini shifted so that his back was against 
a fire. “They were probably hunting Meade’s 
body,” he said. 

“Then you did send them here.” 

Cellini sighed. “All right. I sent them, but 
if that makes you boys feel tough, then think 
twice. What did they find?” 


“Nothing,” replied Dusty. “You know 
damned well we took the coffin over to your 
house and you opened it.” 

Ira Haenigson was being tricky, Cellini 
thought. He probably had a dozen men comb¬ 
ing the town for Meade’s corpse, searching 
everywhere, no doubt, but at Alex Borna- 
man’s. Bomaman would have to be attended 
to by himself. He realized that Link was 
yelling at him and said: “Start from the be¬ 
ginning.” 

“Finish your job,” shouted Link. “Pogo 
has already run out on us.” 

Cellini tried to look surprised. “Really? 
How did that happen?” 

“Leave Pogo to us. We’ll get him back, 
but all of us want to get out of here, so why 
don’t you do something? Dusty ain’t allowing 
none of us to leave town till you clean up 
this thing.” 

Others of the hobos chimed their agree¬ 
ment and Cellini moved over a few feet to 
keep a better eye on them. He said: “I have 
found out something today that should start 
things popping soon. I found out who Meade 
was and where he came from and that’s 
something his murderer probably didn’t want 
known.” 

Cellini watched the various reactions care¬ 
fully. As nearly as he could tell, the reac¬ 
tions were normal. Most of the hobos thought 
it more important to know who killed Danny 
than where he came from. 

Dusty turned to Cellini. “Go on.” 

“That’s all the information I’m giving out,” 
said Cellini. “How about Jed Collins?” 

“Like the Monk would put it, he’s seen the 
light and he’ll tell you anything you want,” 
Dusty said. 

Cellini was shown into one of the shacks. 
It was low-roofed, with only the bare ground 
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for flooring, and was lit by a petroleum lamp. 
Two canvas cots stood side by side, but Col¬ 
lins had not been allowed to use either. He 
lay on crumpled pieces of newspaper like a 
sick dog in a pound. 

Jed Collins was no longer anyone’s idea 
of the well-tailored bum. That yellow sport 
shirt was now mostly dyed red and the suit 
was ripped with calculated vandalism. The 
hair was matted, and blood still seeped from 
the sockets of broken teeth. One eye was 
entirely closed, the other a mere slit. 

Dusty said: “Go ahead. Ask him what you 
want. He’ll talk.” 

Cellini stepped closer to Jed Collins. “Did 
you steal the ice that Meade was carrying 
on him?” 

A meaningless whimper escaped the hobo’s 
puffed, split lips. 

“Yes.” The word came out with effort. 

“How did you find out he carried it?” 

“One night in jungle. Saw stuff bulge 
under clothing. Small pockets inside.” 

“What did you do with the stuff?” 

“Hock shops. Bought car and clothing. 
Rest in bank.” 

“Then the stuff wasn’t hot?” 

Collins’s flesh-raw face moved negatively. 

Cellini said: “I have an idea that Danny 
Meade carried something else besides the 
rocks, something he considered valuable. 
Didn’t you get hold of that, too?” 

Again the negative shake. 

“Then one more thing. Meade was killed 
early Sunday morning. Where were you 
then?” 

“Nevada.” 

“That’s right,” nodded Dusty. “We 
checked. He only pulled in last night.” 

“What did he have on him by way of 
dough?” 

“A couple of hundred bucks and a key to 
a safe-deposit box.” 

“Hold on to all of it,” cautioned Cellini, 
“because I know whose it is.” He walked 
out quickly, glad to get away. 

It was already dark, and Cellini Smith 
felt hungry. But dinner could wait as could 
the casket in his room. At the moment it 
was more important to try and find the 
body that had been in that coffin. 

He drove to the Spring Street building 
where Alex Bornaman had his apartment 
and parked. He pushed through the door 
and mounted the flight of stairs to find Chloe 
standing in front of Bornaman’s door. 

“Hello, Cellini,” said the burlesque strip. 
“I was afraid Dado and Vanzy were coming 


up with more jokes.” 

“What are you doing here, Chloe?” 

“I wanted Alex to buy me dinner and to 
discuss something.” 

“Is it the same thing he discussed when 
he visited you backstage last night?” 

“What makes you think he visited me last 
night?” Then she laughed. “I forgot you 
saw him so it’s no use denying it. Would 
you like to buy me dinner?” 

“Isn’t Alex Bornaman at home?” 

“No. Are you sure you don’t want to feed 
the poor man’s Venus?” 

“I’d like to very much, Chloe, but I haven’t 
the time. Where’s Bornaman?” 

“I don’t know. The Waterhole perhaps.” 

“I keep hearing about that dive. Does 
Bornaman always hang out there?” 

“Quite often. It’s next to the Paree and it 
used to be a convenient place to transact 
business while he waited for me.” 

“Thanks.” They started walking down the 
stairs. He said: “About that threatening 
note you showed me and which you claim 
came from Hollis Raine. Are you sure you 
didn’t write it to yourself?” 

Her mouth formed a thin crescent of a 
smile. “Why do you think I might have mur¬ 
dered Danny Meade?” 

They had reached the sidewalk. 

“You’re no stranger to killing, and you 
must have known that Meade was interested 
in mining—hubnerite ore in particular—yet 
you never mentioned it to me.” 

“Cellini, you must like me a lot to be so 
worried over my possible guilt.” 

Despite himself, he laughed. “Are you 
back in Bornaman’s fold?” 

“I haven’t decided yet.” She shrugged. “I 
suppose it’ll be either you or him. It’s not 
too important.” 

He stared at her curiously. “Doesn’t it 
make any difference to you at all?” 

“Not especially. By the way, your guess 
was correct, Alex and I have been discussing 
hubnerite mines.” 

Before he could frame another question, 
she was moving across the street with the 
grace of a tango dancer. He entered his car 
and drove to a steak house for dinner. He 
felt that he was beginning to see a glimmer 
of light in the thing, but he also felt tired 
and confined himself to speculations on how 
large a neon sign to put outside his office 
window. 

When he reached his apartment after din¬ 
ner the casket was still there, but the pieces 
of lumber that had been put inside to weight 



it, were now lying on the floor. 

His every muscle stiffened as he saw the 
lengths of fir. He knew what they meant. He 
went to the casket and raised the lid. 

Inside it lay the corpse of Danny Meade. 

CHAPTER X 

HE STARED at the body for 
a long time. It was the same 
face he had seen at the 
morgue and now he leaned 
_ over to examine the tattoo 
s designs, on each arm, the 
* Kid had told him about. 
The corpse wore shoes 
and trousers but from belt 
up it was nude. That then, 
thought Cellini, was the reason why Dado 
and Vanzy had stolen the body for Boma- 
man. Alex wanted something concealed in 
Danny Meade’s jacket or shirt. But that 
didn’t make sense either, for Meade wasn’t 
buried in the clothes in which he had been 
murdered. Homicide was holding on to it 
to try to identify the body and a new cheap 
suit had been bought for the interment. 

After a while Cellini gave it up. He took 
a final look at the face and the slitlike 
wound where the metal slug had entered the 
heart, and lowered the lid. 

He left his apartment and on the way 
downtown again stopped by his office to see 
if there were any messages. A telegram lay 
on his desk. It was signed Daniel Jack- 
son, Sr., and read: 

AM SHOCKED AND HORRIFIED BY YOUR 
INFORMATION CONCERNING MURDER OF 
MY SON WHO DISAPPEARED FROM HOME 
SOME TIME AGO. WILL FLY TO L.A. TO¬ 
MORROW. AM NOTIFYING AUTHORITIES 
AND REQUEST YOU CONTINUE YOUR IN¬ 
VESTIGATIONS TO TRACE PERPETRATOR 
OF THIS FOUL CRIME. MONEY NO OBJECT. 

The last sentence about the money looked 
good. Cellini returned to his car, luxuriating 
in the thought that now he might not only 
get a neon sign but perhaps even a full-time 
secretary. 

A half-hour later he again parked on 
Main. He found the Waterhole to be a typical 
Skidrow winery, patronized by Main Street 
derelicts. 

On a platform in the back, a couple of 
girls in leis, grass skirts, and with guitars 
sang Harlem music. B-girls, who were not 
discouraged by numerous municipal ordi¬ 
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nances outlawing them, cluttered the bar, 
urging men to buy them pink concoctions 
that passed for cocktails. 

Alex Bornaman was not there, but his two 
henchmen, Dado and Vanzy, occupied a 
front table with a couple of blondes. 

Cellini walked over to the former vaude- 
villians. “How do you do?” he said ten¬ 
tatively. 

Dado prodded his partner. “He wants to 
know how we’re doing.” 

“He’s up to something,” hissed Vanzy, 
aping a moving-picture gangster. “Well, we 
ain’t talking, see?” 

The two chippies giggled and Cellini re¬ 
marked: “What you need is a new gag. 
Where’s Bornaman?” 

“He flew to San Francisco to see his dying 
mother,” said Dado. 

Cellini sat down between Vanzy and one 
of the girls. 

Vanzy turned to the blonde on his right. 
“This is a detective. He finds out things.” 

“That’s right,” said Cellini. “Things like 
the body of Danny Meade in my room.” 

“My but you scare us.” 

“You’ll be plenty scared,” snapped Cellini. 
“Meade was murdered and if one of you did 
it you’re headed for a fall.” 

Dado dug his partner in the ribs. “It’s 
you for the hot seat, kid,” he mocked. 

“No,” cried Vanzy. “Don’t torment me!” 

Laughter engulfed them. Cellini ordered a 
drink. When it arrived he sipped it and said 
absently: “I’ve been finding out interesting 
things. I’ve found out that tungsten is pretty 
rare in this country and that a hubnerite 
mine would be a valuable find.” 

“Go on.” It was the hood, not the frus¬ 
trated comic, speaking in Vanzy. The chip¬ 
pies’ giggles ceased abruptly. 

Cellini decided that he might as well spring 
it. “I wonder,” he said, “why Meade’s body 
was nude from the waist up when you 
dumped him at my apartment tonight.” 

The hoods didn’t speak. 

“No difference,” Cellini went on. “It’ll be 
easier for Danny Meade’s father to identify 
him that way.” 

Cellini took the wire from Daniel Jack- 
son, Sr., out of his pocket and read it aloud. 

The silence became heavy and ominous 
in the midst of all the noise around them. 
Dado suddenly lunged for the telegram that 
Cellini held in his hand. 

Cellini had expected some such move. He 
jerked his hand away and straight-armed 
the hood backward with the other. Now it 
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was also quiet and silent at the tables around 
them. For a long moment, the hoods sized 
Cellini with cool, calculating eyes, then, as 
if with one mind, turned and walked out. 
Immediately, the customary noises of the 
honky-tonk returned. 

Cellini elbowed his way to the bar and had 
another drink. There was no question of it 
now. The last thing Alex Bornaman wanted 
was to have Meade’s identity revealed. But 
that still did not explain what Alex had 
wanted with the corpse, why it was returned 
semi-nude. 

He walked out of the door carefully, 
watching for some ambush by Dado and 
Vanzy. However, they were not there. They 
had no doubt first run to make their report 
to Alex Bornaman. 

Cellini Smith glanced at his watch as he 
walked down the block and turned into the 
side alley of the Paree Burlesque. Though 
late, the last show was still on and he’d have 
a chance to speak to Chloe and to corner 
Hollis Raine about that threatening note she 
had sent to the star strip. 

As if from nowhere, a form hurtled toward 
Cellini. Instinctively, he sidestepped and 
managed to avoid the first onrush. As he 
whirled, he found that Dado and Vanzy were 
not his attackers. It was the tall, gaunt form 
of the Monk. 

Even as Cellini backed and circled cau¬ 
tiously, a question flashed through his mind. 
Was the Monk going after him because he 
had knocked him out that afternoon or be¬ 
cause he had heard that Cellini was about 
to reveal Meade’s true identity? Was it ven¬ 
geance or a murderer trying to cover his 
tracks? 

The Monk leaped forward like a catapult¬ 
ing plane. His fist caught Cellini’s temple 
with a glancing blow, but it sent Cellini 
crashing into the side of the building with 
surprising force. By the light of the lamp 
over the stage door, Cellini could see that 
the Monk’s fist curled around a rock. 

The Monk advanced. “It’s God’s will,” he 
announced and hit Cellini with the rock- 
clenched fist. 

The blow caught the dodging Cellini on 
a shoulder and sent him sliding to the 
ground. He saw the Monk bend over him. 
He lashed upward with his feet, catching 
the Monk in the pit of the stomach. 

The Monk sat down heavily on the 
ground. Cellini stood up, took the automatic 
from his pocket and ordered the preacher 
to stand up. The Monk did so, slowly, hold¬ 


ing hands to stomach. 

“What’s the idea?” asked Cellini. 

“You show disbelief in me.” The preacher 
spoke with an effort. “You had to ascertain 
I was at the Majestic that night. You thought 
I lied.” 

“I only tried to ascertain, Monk, and 
you’re probably still lying. Suppose you cut 
out the fancy English and dish out with some 
coherent explanations.” 

“You think I was behind the spotlight that 
was turned on you at the Paree.” The glow¬ 
ing, deepset eyes were riveted on the auto¬ 
matic. Suddenly, he whirled and sprinted 
down the alley. 

A FIGURE appeared from the surround¬ 
ing shadows and grabbed Cellini’s gun 
arm. “Don’t shoot at him!” It was the stu¬ 
dent of the hobos, the Professor. 

“I was just trying to scare him,” said 
Cellini. “It would be dumb to kill someone 
I might want.” 

“You’d want him?” The Professor ap¬ 
peared surprised. “What motive would the 
Monk have had to kill Danny?” 

“A good one. His Majestic alibi can’t be 
checked and he gets homicidal when he 
learns I tried to check it. He beat up on 
Danny Meade at the Waterhole the night of 
the killing. It might have been jealousy be¬ 
cause he was chasing after Chloe himself. 
Besides, he’s a crackpot.” 

“Forget it.” Cellini decided that the Pro¬ 
fessor would need looking into later. He 
walked by him, pushed through the stage 
door, and mounted the half-flight of steps to 
stage level. There, a sight met his eyes that 
stopped him in his tracks. 

In the center of a buzzing group that in¬ 
cluded the Kid and Mr. Rapp. Chloe and 
Hollis Raine were kissing. 

The Kid sighted Cellini, grabbed his arm 
and dragged him to the others. “We did itJ 
We’re married!” 

“Aren’t you under age?” 

“I’m just eighteen and Hollis is twenty 
and—” 

“All right, Kid. Congratulations.” Could 
the Kid be so naive as not to realize that his 
bride was probably twenty for the past six 
years? 

Hollis threw her arms around Cellini, 
spreading a film of powder over his suit, and 
her lips brushed his cheek. 

The stage manager called places for the 
chorus. Hollis left to join the line, the band 
in the pit took the beat, and the chorus 
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pranced on stage. Cellini walked over to 
Chloe, who watched him with a sardonic 
smile on her face. 

“My heart is flooded with goodness to see 
that there will be a younger generation of 
hobos,” she said. “I’m throwing a party for 
the newlyweds after tonight’s show. Will 
you come?” 

“Yes, but I hardly expected you to be 
sentimental over Hollis’s marriage. I thought 
you’d be asking her about that note you 
claim she wrote you.” 

“It’s not a matter of sentimentality but of 
breeding. At any rate, Cellini, let’s not ac¬ 
cuse her of murder tonight.” Her fingertips 
touched the welt that had been raised on 
his temple by the Monk. “I don’t blame you 
for not understanding me, because breeding 
is a matter of reticence and a reticent de¬ 
tective would be a sorry paradox. As ex¬ 
ample, I’m curious to know if that bruise was 
caused by Alex, but I have the breeding not 
to ask.” 

A sudden conviction hit him as an abso¬ 
lute fact. “Chloe,” he stated, “if you didn’t 
kill Meade, you know who did.” 

She smiled and headed for her dressing 
room. 

He wandered over to the wings and 
watched the show. Mr. Rapp came over to 
Cellini’s side. The burlesque owner chewed 
an unlit cigar. “Maybe it won’t come out 
so bad.” 

“What won’t?” 

“The Kid marrying Hollis. It’s funny 
though, I give Hollis a swell wedding present 
and what do you think? She throws it back 
in my face! I tell her she can have her wish 
to be a strip tease.” 

“And she turned it down?” Cellini was 
surprised. 

“Sure. She don’t want it now she’s mar¬ 
ried. She says she hates the racket. After 
all the pestering the last three days to get 
me to give her a chance.” 

“Wait a second.” Cellini was still puzzled. 
“You mean this yen to be a strip started only 
three days ago?” 

“That’s right. Sunday night she first men¬ 
tioned it.” 

Cellini pulled at the lobe of an ear. It was 
early Sunday morning that Danny Meade 
was murdered, and it was Sunday night that 
Hollis Raine first demanded that Rapp give 
her a chance to peel. Coincidence? 

Cellini sighed, gave it up, and headed for 
Chloe’s dressing room. He knocked on the 
door and entered on Chloe’s response. She 


was dressed for her last performance, a blue 
fabric draped around her form, and she sat 
before the mirror, touching up her face. The 
“Tuesday” peg set into the wall on which the 
pairs of garters were looped was now empty 
and he noted that the lone, lemon-tinted 
garter still lay on the floor. 

He pointed to the garter. “Have you 
found its mate yet?” 

“No, but then I haven’t looked for it.” 

“I suppose you know why I ask.” 

Chloe nodded into the mirror. “You think 
it was fashioned into the slingshot used to 
kill Danny, but I told you the elastic wasn’t 
strong enough.” 

“That doesn’t mean the garter couldn’t 
have been reinforced with more elastic or 
rubber.” He paused briefly. “Did you know 
that Meade went to the Waterhole expressly 
to meet you?” 

She was using a lipstick brush but nodded. 

HE put down the brush. “He wanted me 
to introduce him to Alex. Incidentally, 
Dado and Vanzy seemed very excited about 
something. They were here a short while 
ago, looking for Alex.” 

“What are you getting at, Chloe?” 

“If Dado and Vanzy were looking for Alex 
over here, then obviously they had been 
unable to find him at his apartment.” 

Cellini frowned. “You wouldn’t be beyond 
sending me into a trap.” 

“Of course, but I know you’ll take that 
chance. Here.” She opened a drawer in the 
dressing table and tossed over a key. “Alex 
once gave me that. It’s to his place.” 

He turned it over in his mind. “I’d like to 
know when you last used this.” 

“Or when I’ll use it again,” she added. 
“Remember to come to my party for the Kid 
and Hollis.” 

Cellini Smith hugged the wall as he 
ascended the dimly fit stairway. He reached 
the first flight and waited by the door to 
Alex Bomaman’s apartment for some min¬ 
utes. When he heard nothing, he inserted the 
key and stepped inside, closing the door. 

He remembered that the living room faced 
Spring Street and pulled the drapes. Then 
he snapped on a floor lamp. 

Tentatively, he pawed through the drawers 
of a desk and then some pictures on a side 
table caught his eye. He walked over and 
examined them. They were photographs of 
Danny Meade. 

They were flash pictures of the nude body, 
taken from the waist up. There were three 
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different poses, with their negatives. One 
was a front view, the arms folded over the 
stomach, the tattoos plainly visible, and the 
other two were closeups of each arm, of each 
tattoo design. 

That of course was why Alex Bornaman 
stole the body. The tattoos! They meant 
something, some coded message that Boma- 
man had to have. 

Was this why Danny Meade had been 
murdered? Meade had left New York car¬ 
rying some highly important message, so im¬ 
portant that he chose to evade notice or 
pursuit by following the trail of the hobos 
from jungle to jungle. But was that sound? 
Meade’s father was wealthy and the boy 
could have flown or come to the West Coast 
any way he wished. Whatever the reason, 
Meade did travel by hobo jungle and when 
Jed Collins stole the jewelry he realized that 
the message might have been stolen just as 
easily. Therefore, he had it tattooed into his 
arms. That was the message sought by the 
murderer, when he ripped apart Meade’s 
wallet, hunting for some hidden pocket. 

He was in luck, decided Cellini. If this 
was any indication, the rest of Bomaman’s 
apartment deserved a thorough going-over. 
His mind was changed by the sound of heavy 
steps coming up the stairway. 

Perhaps they’d pass by. He snapped off 
the lights, stuffed the pictures with their 
negatives inside his shirt and waited. But 
they did not pass. The heavy treads stopped 
in front of the apartment and he could hear 
the voices of two men. 

Cellini tried to remember the geography 
of the room. There was only one place to 
hide. He squeezed rapidly around a deep 
leather sofa that nearly hugged the wall and 
crouched low as a key turned in the lock. 

The lights were switched on and Cellini 
could now readily identify the voices. They 
belonged to Dado and Vanzy. 

“The boss isn’t back yet.” It was Vanzy’s 
voice. “Maybe we should try the Turkish 
baths.” 

“The hell with it,” said the other ex- 
vaudevillian. “Let’s wait for him here.” 

“What if that peeper tells the shams about 
Meade?” 

Crouched low, the automatic in his hand, 
Cellini wondered what it was they were 
afraid he’d tell the police. 

Dado refused to worry. “I’m thirsty,” he 
announced. 

They went into the kitchen to mix drinks. 
This was the opportunity Cellini had hoped 


for. He tiptoed out of his hiding place. From 
the kitchen he could hear one of them ask¬ 
ing for cigarettes. With not a second to spare, 
he managed to crowd behind the sofa again 
as Vanzy returned to the living room. 

Cellini could hear him head for the teak- 
wood cigarette humidor on an occasional 
table. Then there was a sudden silence ac¬ 
centuated by the tinkle of ice from the 
kitchen. 

“Come here.” Vanzy’s voice sounded off- 
key. 

Dado came from the kitchen. “What is it?” 

“The pictures. Didn’t we leave them 
there?” 

Cellini pressed lower. Dado said: “Sure. 
They were right on that table.” 

After a long pause, Vanzy said: “Smith. 
He was here. We should have dusted him 
off when we had the chance.” 

Cellini could hear a burst of activity. There 
was no need for the hoods to say more. They 
knew whom they were after and what they 
wanted. There were two snaps as if the load¬ 
ing in automatics was being checked, then 
the door slammed shut and there was a rapid 
descent of steps. 

Cellini left his hiding place and went 
quickly into the hall. He began to go down 
when his mistake dawned on him. His car 
was downstairs, right in front of the build¬ 
ing! 

The hoods hadn’t noticed the coupe when 
coming up, but now, suspicions aroused, they 
couldn’t miss it. They would realize that he 
was still in the building. 

Cellini peered down the dark hallway. 
Then he heard hinges protest as the down¬ 
stairs door was opened again. Dado and 
Vanzy hadn’t missed the coupe. 

They were coming up after him. 

CHAPTER XI 

B kssTHAT pair of ex-vaudevil- 
lians were not doing any 
_ _ act now. Cellini knew 
with uncomfortable cer- 
ju tainty that they were corn¬ 
er ing up with every intention 

g5B jacket tightly. He wanted 
neither the photographs of 
the tattoo designs nor their negatives to slip 
out of his shirt. 

Cellini pushed down the safety of the 
automatic and paused uncertainly. Should 
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he return to Bornaman’s apartment or was 
it wiser to hug the shadows of the hallway? 

The steps were coming nearer. He moved 
silently down the hallway, circled the newel 
and gingerly tried a few steps. They creaked 
and he stood still, not daring to go higher. 

Now, he could hear Dado and Vanzy stop¬ 
ping in front of the apartment door for a 
whispered consultation. 

Cellini continued up the stairway. One of 
the steps gave under his weight and creaked. 

There was a shout. “He’s here!” 

Cellini rushed headlong upward. Dado 
and Vanzy made after him. Cellini rounded 
the bend at the half-flight and took the stairs 
three at a time. There was a shot and wood 
splintered off the railing in front of him. 

Without pause, he blindly pumped two 
bullets over his shoulder. They must have 
been fairly close, for now the pursuit was 
less hurried. Apartment doors remained 
wisely shut. 

Cellini had never before realized how tall 
a six-story building could be. He reached 
the top and found a fireproof door blocking 
his way. The key was in the lock. He went 
out on the roof and locked the door behind 
him. 

'Rapidly, he circled the roof. In front and 
back, nothing but a sheer drop of six flights. 
Each side was flanked by four-story build¬ 
ings. Dado and Vanzy had already reached 
the metal door. He could hear them trying 
the knob. 

He looked around, espied two cupolas. He 


ran over and looked inside one. They were 
old-fashioned dumb-waiters, one for the 
front apartments and the other servicing the 
rear. Here was a way out if the fireproof 
door would only hold another minute! 

Quickly, Cellini crossed to the dumb¬ 
waiter for the rear apartments. He didn’t 
want Dado and Vanzy to be waiting for him 
in Bornaman’s apartment when he went by 
there. The dumb-waiter wasn’t tied. He be¬ 
gan to pull on the rope as heavy shoulders 
battered against the fireproof door. 

The dumb-waiter, a large, insecure-look¬ 
ing box, came up. Cellini hurled the can 
inside it over to the other cupola and climbed 
in. He wedged himself inside, knees touch¬ 
ing chin, and pulled the door shut. He be¬ 
gan to let up on the rope carefully, lest it 
run away with him. From the roof he could 
hear a shot as the impatient hoods put a 
bullet through the lock. 

The pulleys screeched weirdly as he went 
down past the small doors. He neared the 
first-floor apartment, hoping the place would 
be empty. But before he could draw level 
with the door, the dumb-waiter halted, sus¬ 
pended between two flights. Dado and Vanzy 
had found the cupola and were trying to 
haul him up. 

Cellini held on to the rope and pulled at it 
with all his strength but the combined efforts 
of the hoods was slowly inching him up 
again. Desperately, he hunted in his clothes 
with one hand, looking for his pocketknife. 
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He found it, pulled the blade open with his 
teeth and slashed at a rope. 

The strands parted, plunging the dumb¬ 
waiter down the one flight into the basement. 

For long moments, Cellini crouched inside 
the box, stunned and unmoving. When 
finally he took inventory, he found that the 
short drop had shaken him up and that he 
had hurt his head against the roof of the box 
on the rebound. 

He pushed open the door in front of him 
and crawled out into the basement. Then 
he heard voices demanding to know what 
had caused the racket and he remembered 
that it was the mission that occupied the 
basement. 

INGERLY, he picked his way among 
the shadowy forms lying on mattresses 
on the floor, not answering the curses leveled 
at him as he stepped on an arm or leg. 

“Where the hell do you think you’re 
going?” asked a sleepv voice barring his way. 

“Outside,” replied Cellini. 

“This ain’t the Ritz. Once you get a flop 
for the night you stay.” 

There was little time to lose. Cellini let 
go blindly and felt his fist sink into the 
other’s stomach. Then he slipped back the 
bolt and ran up the few steps to the side¬ 
walk. 

The hoods were not visible. He slid be¬ 
hind the wheel of his car and started off in 
second. . . 

Cellini Smith sat impatiently in the booth. 
It was hardlv after midnight, vet a full min¬ 
ute of telephone rings had failed to rouse 
Ira Haenigson. 

At long last, however, the receiver was 
lifted and the yawning voice of the detective- 
sergeant said: “It better be something im¬ 
portant.” 

“It is, Haenigson.” 

“Listen. Smith.” exploded the Homicide 
man, “I told yon I’m sick and tired of that 
bum’s murder. What—” 

“I want you to send out a hurry-call to 
pick up Alex Bornaman’s two strong-arms. 
Dado and Vanzv.” 

“Why should I do that?” 

“They’re gunning for me and they mean 
it. They’re taking the town apart right this 
moment looking for me. They caught me 
prowling Bornaman’s apartment.” 

"That’s quite an admission. Smith. What 
did vou find in Bornaman’s anartment?” 

“Nothing.” 

“You found nothing but Dado and Vanzv 


are out gunning for you.” Haenigson deliv¬ 
ered a polite laugh. “First you break the law 
by burgling a man’s house, then you lie to 
me, then you come running to me for help. 
No dice. In fact, I will personally inform 
Alex Bornaman you cased his place, and if 
he wants to make trouble for you on it, I’ll 
be glad to oblige!” 

Cellini swore. “Maybe there’s another 
thing you’re willing to do, you public serv¬ 
ant. I’ve found Meade’s body and I want 
you to put a guard over it before Dado and 
Vanzy steal it again.” 

This made a deeper impression. “Where 
is it, Smith?” 

“Back in the coffin in my room.” 

“I’ll be there in a half-hour and you be 
there, too.” 

Cellini said, “The housekeeper will let you 
into my apartment,” and put up the receiver. 

Cellini didn’t move from the phone booth. 
Haenigson was no fool. He knew that Danny 
Meade’s body had been stolen for no idle 
reason and would probably stare at it the 
rest of the night, trying to discover why it 
had been disturbed from its coffin. 

And that was exactly what Cellini wanted, 
for he feared that Dado and Vanzy might 
again try to get at the body to rephotograph 
the tattoos. 

Reminded of the pictures, Cellini took 
them from his shirt. Again, he studied them, 
trying to divine their hidden meaning. The 
design on the right arm was of a ship riding 
in turbulent waters. The code, Cellini imag¬ 
ined, was concealed in the waves, for within 
the lines that made them up he could make 
out a series of evenly spaced dots that 
seemed to have no part in the larger design. 

The tattoo on the left arm appeared to be 
equally innocuous. A picture of a Scottie 
dog. Here, too, in the dog’s coat, appeared at 
regular intervals a series of small dots— 
horizontal, vertical, angled, but always too 
regular to have been accidental. 

With a penknife, he cut the designs out of 
the pictures, labeled which belonged to the 
right and which to the left arm, then placed 
them inside his shoe. Cellini tore the rest of 
the pictures and negatives into small, mean¬ 
ingless shreds and went out to his coupe. 
There was still work to do and the party 
Chloe was giving for the newly-married Kid 
and Hollis Raine was no doubt in full swing. 

By the time Cellini Smith arrived, the 
party was not only in full swing, but also in 
full drink. Burlesque performers, friends of 
Hollis, and the hobo fraternity representing 
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the Kid crowded Chloe’s largish apartment. 
The distinguished-looking Pop, decked out 
in Ascot tie and with broomstick cane, 
munched a cream-cheese sandwich. 

Somebody wedged a drink between Celli¬ 
ni’s fingers, but the center of attraction, the 
Kid and his bride, were being plied with 
drink and were enjoying it. The Professor 
sat on a chair and one of the less sober 
chorines sat on his lap. 

In a corner, the Monk sermonized himself 
with the slow, carefully chosen words of the 
drunk. He saw Cellini and steered an erratic 
course to his side. Cellini tensed expectantly. 

However, the hand that the Monk clamped 
on his shoulder was friendly. “Infidel, I for¬ 
give you.” 

“Thanks,” said Cellini dryly. He disen¬ 
tangled himself from the arm. “How about 
letting me in on a secret, Monk? Just tell 
me what pictures were playing at the Ma¬ 
jestic when Meade was killed?” 

“Man cannot be killed. He is only trans¬ 
muted from base clay to spirit.” 

The Monk removed the glass of whiskey 
from Cellini’s hand and downed it. His 
bushy brows twisted in a wink. “I know 
why you wanted to know if I was behind the 
spotlight.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he who turned the lights on you 
transmuted Daniel Meade.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I watched from the shadows.” 

O R FROM behind the spots, thought Cel¬ 
lini. The Monk wasn’t quite as drunk 
as he liked to appear and Cellini moved 
away in search of Chloe. He couldn’t sight 
her and found himself by Pop. 

“Grabbing a free feed, Pop?” 

“Free, sir?” The old man drew himself up. 
“Don’t I lend my presence to the gathering?” 

“So you do,” mollified Cellini. He noticed 
a damp stain showing through the old man’s 
jacket pocket and pointed to it. 

Pop hastily pulled a sandwich from his 
pocket. “Confound it! I was taking it home 
for my dog.” Then he smiled wryly. “Of 
course. You’ve been to my home and know 
I have no dog. But I have a sister.” 

The party began to hit high. The Ghost, 
comedian for the Paree, became gallant and 
tried drinking rye out of a chorine’s slipper. 
However, he neglected first to remove the 
chorine’s foot and was kicked in the face for 
his pains. 

The girl on the Professor’s lap snatched 


off his glasses. “Lasses,” she claimed in a 
sing-song, “don’t receive passes from men 
sporting glasses.” 

“Give it back!” The student of the hobos 
spoke sharply, forgetting his usual profes¬ 
sorial dignity. 

The girl pouted and held the glasses tan- 
talizingly out of his reach. He lunged and 
the tortoise-shell frame snapped. Furiously, 
he straight-armed her away and she tripped 
to the floor. 

Cellini still couldn’t find Chloe. The Kid 
edged himself away from his circle of con- 
gratulators, to Cellini’s side. 

“How you doing, Kid?” 

“Fine. Swell bunch of guys. They won’t 
let me and Hollis get away.” Nervously, he 
hunted for a cigarette. 

“You want something, Kid. What is it?” 

“To tell you the truth, Smith, I’m a little 
scared. I haven’t told Hollis about that re¬ 
formatory and Fm scared you might want to 
send me back before I even have a fighting 
chance.” 

“Forget it,” reassured Cellini. “Haenigson 
is forgetting it and so am I as long as you 
tend to your knitting. Where’s Chloe?” 

“She’s around. In the kitchen or some 
place inside.” 

“Hollis is waving at you. You’d better get 
back.” 

“All right.” But the Kid paused. “Smith, 
you’re really white. Take a tip and watch 
the boys. And you better watch Dado and 
Vanzy too. They were here before, looking 
for you.” He left. 

Cellini wondered how soon Dado and 
Vanzy would be back again. He went out to 
the apartment door and bolted it from the 
inside so that the hoods couldn’t walk in on 
him cold. He returned to the apartment and 
approached the Professor who was putting 
more thoughts into his notebook. 

“Too bad about your glasses,” said Cellini. 

“I have another pair. I’m ashamed I let 
my temper get away with me. The girl was 
merely being ebullient.” 

“How come you’re able to write notes 
without your glasses?” 

“My eyes aren’t really bad. Just a slight 
astigmatism.” 

“Sure. I’d still like to see those notes you 
were writing when Meade was murdered.” 

“I told—” 

“I remember,” interrupted Cellini. “You 
mailed them in a registered envelope to your 
home in San Francisco and there’s no one 
there to send them back. Well, suppose you 
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get some friend of yours to send the envelope 
back intact.” 

“Of course, but it may take some time.” 

Cellini turned away. He went to the table 
that was serving as a bar and mixed a drink. 
He saw Chloe coming from the hall that led 
to the rest of the apartment and went to meet 
her. 

He had the impression that the Paree’s 
star strip was relieved to see him. “May I 
have the key?” she asked abruptly. 

“The one you gave me to Bornaman’s 
joint?” 

“Of course.” 

Cellini tendered the key he had used to 
get into Alex Bomaman’s apartment. She 
took it and, without speaking, went down 
the hall toward the bedroom. 

Cellini wondered what urgency was pre¬ 
venting Chloe from playing hostess, why she 
was so relieved to get back the key she had 
given him. 

Cellini thought he had the answer. Dado 
and Vanzy had found Alex Bornaman and 
had told him of Cellini’s entry into his apart¬ 
ment and he might have guessed that Chloe 
had supplied the key. 

Cellini went down the hall and entered 
the bedroom without knocking. His answer 
had been correct. Chloe and Alex Bornaman 
sat on the edge of the bed, facing each other, 
in earnest conversation. 

“Will you leave us, dear?” Bornaman 
seemed to use “dear” from habit rather than 
affection. 

“I’d rather not,” she replied. 

Cellini’s eyes followed her admiringly as 
she walked over to a chair by the window and 
sat down. Not many women would have had 
the nerve to stand up to the racketeer. And 
he took it. Cellini chose a settee and waited. 

“I only sell guns,” said Alex Bornaman. 
“I don’t carry them, so you can take your 
hand away from your pocket.” 

“I only look trusting,” countered Cellini. 
“I’m not really.” 

“You went through my apartment to¬ 
night.” Bornaman stated it as a fact. 

“Did you see me, Alex?” 

“No, but there’s no sense denying it. I 
first want to know if Chloe supplied the key 
with which you entered.” 

Cellini said: “I wasn’t in your apartment, 
Alex, and if I would have been I could have 
picked the lock.” 

“Don’t take me for a child, Mr. Smith. 
Where are the pictures?” 

“What are you talking about?” 


“The pictures of the tattoo marks on 
Meade’s body.” 

^"lELLINI asked: “What kind of code is 
there hidden in those tattoos, Alex?” 

“Then you have stolen them?” 

“Sure, but why are you so worried?” 

“Because I’ve invested twenty thousand 
dollars in them.” 

“Suppose I told you that I know what they 
mean?” 

“Do you?” Alex Bornaman tried to sound 
uninterested. He stood up. 

“I do. Are you going out to prime Dado 
and Vanzy?” 

“Yes,” said Bornaman evenly. “I intend 
getting those pictures back. I promised once 
to put you out of the way, but I didn’t think 
there was any hurry about it. Now there is.” 

Cellini shrugged his indifference but in¬ 
wardly regretted telling Bornaman that he 
knew the message in the tattoos. He said: 
“Don’t you think that if you try anything, 
Chloe would tell the police about this con¬ 
versation?” 

“It would never occur to her to tell them 
a word.” 

Cellini looked at the strip and knew that 
it was so. Alex Bornaman nodded to Chloe 
and walked out. 

Chloe worked her toes out of the shoes 
and lay down on the bed. “Do you really 
know what those tattoos mean?” 

“Yes,” said Cellini, “but I have to crack 
the code before it will do me any good, and 
Bornaman seems to be afraid of that.” 

“He’s not afraid of anything. He just means 
to prevent it.” 

“He likes you a lot.” 

She yawned. “It’s getting mixed up. He 
likes me, you probably like me, I like both of 
you, and Alex thinks I like only him. It will 
be interesting to see what happens. I’ll be as 
disturbed over your death as I can be over 
anything, Cellini. Alex meant it before about 
having you killed.” 

Cellini was aware of that. The thing was 
speeding toward a showdown and something 
had to be done. Now, Dado and Vanzy would 
currycomb the town in earnest and it was 
important to get at them before they got at 
him. He needed help, thought Cellini, and 
remembered his clients, the hobos. 

“Coming out to your party?” he asked. 

She rolled over on her stomach. “In a little 
while. I’d like to rest a bit first.” 

“All right.” He was at the door when she 
called to him and he turned around to meet 
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“I’ll search on my own around Main. 
Leave any messages for me with the bar¬ 


her curious smile. 

“You’d like to know if I killed Danny, 
wouldn’t you, Cellini?” 

“Of course I would.” 

“If you decide I’m the murderess, Cellini, 
I’ll make a wager with you.” 

“Let’s hear.” 

“That you wouldn’t turn me in to the po¬ 
lice because I think you like me too much. 
Your conscience will probably figure out 
some dubious reason to justify the murder.” 

He said, “If the hubnerite mine that’s be¬ 
hind it all is really valuable, then that’s plen¬ 
ty of reason,” and left the bedroom. 

The party was beginning to peter out. 
Some of the girls had left already and the 
supply of liquor was at the vanishing point. 

Cellini saw the Mayor of the Luxembourg 
Gardens by the bar and took him to one 
side. “Listen, Dusty, I know there’s little 
love lost between your outfit and me.” 

“It ain’t as bad as that, Smith.” 

Cellini said: “I think I can get the answer 
to this murder in the morning, after the 
library opens, but I need help. Dado and 
Vanzy are gunning for me.” 

“What do you want us to do?” 

“I can’t run around town expecting a slug 
in my back any second, and I want your boys 
to round up Dado and Vanzy so’s I can have 
a talk with them.” 

“I don’t know if the boys would be will¬ 
ing.” 

“Those bums of yours will do what you ask. 
Tell them it’s not for me but for Meade, and 
the quicker I clear it up the quicker you’ll 
let them leave town.” 

The Mayor whistled sharply. The hobos 
dropped or drank what they were doing and 
gathered around their leader. Rapidly, Dusty 
explained what he wanted. They were to 
spread out along Main Street and its en¬ 
virons, picking up their cronies enroute, and 
flush out Dado and Vanzy. If they found the 
hoods they were to trail them and, if possi¬ 
ble, corner them. 

Without argument or resentment the hobos 
separated, each to the district or task allotted 
him by Dusty. 

The apartment was not so crowded now. 
Cellini could make out the Kid arguing with 
Hollis. The boy was telling her that it was 
his duty to go and help, that he still had to 
know who killed his friend Danny. Finally, 
Hollis acquiesced and the Kid departed, 
promising to return shortly. 

Dusty paused before leaving. “Where will 
you be, Smith?” 


tender at the Waterhole.” 

Dusty left. Cellini was satisfied with de¬ 
velopments. Why shouldn’t the hobos be 
friendly? Their interests were the same and 
there was no reason why they shouldn’t help 
him. They knew the ins and outs of Skidrow 
better than most. Cellini thought of asking 
Chloe if Bornaman had any hideouts, and re¬ 
turned to her bedroom. 

The strip tease still lay on the bed, appar¬ 
ently asleep. Cellini was about to make a 
quiet exit when he noticed something around 
her neck. He looked closer. 

It was a noose, rude but effective. A silk 
stocking was knotted tightly about her 
throat. And on the back of her head, in the 
parting of her hair, he could see a bruise. 

CHAPTER XII 

RAPIDLY, Cellini Smith 
ripped the stocking from 
around Chloe’s neck and 
leaned over, searching for 
pulse and heart beat. Per¬ 
haps it was imagination, 
but he thought he detected 
a faint flutter of life. 

He lifted her from the 
bed to the floor, rolled her 
on her stomach and, straddling her back, be¬ 
gan to apply artificial respiration. She had 
first been knocked unconscious by a cold- 
cream jar that lay on the bed, and then the 
stocking had been noosed around her throat. 

He began to shout, and when someone ap¬ 
peared at the door, he snapped over his 
shoulder: “Call an ambulance. Tell them it’s 
suffocation and to bring an oxygen tank.” 

A girl screamed, and the party-makers 
crowded around Cellini. “Get the hell back! 
Open the windows.” He saw the Ghost’s 
comic face. “You stand by the door and see 
that no one leaves.” 

He swayed back and forth over the pros¬ 
trate form, fingers pressing gently, his move¬ 
ments as regular as a chronometer. 

There was only one likely answer. The 
guess that Chloe knew something, probably 
the identity of the murderer, was no longer 
guess but fact. More to the point, though, 
who could have assaulted her? The bedroom, 
like the kitchen and bath, opened off the hall 
and was not directly connected with the liv¬ 
ing room. Alex Bornaman, even Dado and 
Vanzy, could have re-entered the apartment 
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and gone directly into the bedroom with no 
one the wiser. 

On the other hand, Dusty had been the 
center of attention as he had sent out the 
bums to hunt down Dado and Vanzy. Thus, 
any of those in the apartment, barring Dusty 
himself, could have slipped, unnoticed, into 
the bedroom for the necessary minute or two. 

The wail of an ambulance’s siren could be 
heard gaining volume and it was not long 
before an interne and driver arrived. The 
doctor wasted no words. He placed an oxy¬ 
gen cone over Chloe’s face and took out a 
stethoscope. 

Cellini went into fhe living room. He 
looked at his watch and found that it was 
nearing three in the morning. He sat down 
at the phone and dialed his own apartment. 
A policeman answered and supplied the in¬ 
formation that Ira Haenigson had departed 
with Danny Meade’s body a few minutes 
previously. 

"Where can I get him?” asked Cellini. 

The detective-sergeant, the cop seemed 
to think, had probably gone downtown to 
headquarters. 

“And what are you doing there?” 

“I’m posted to pull in Cellini Smith if he 
shows up.” 

Cellini wished him luck and hung up. Per¬ 
haps it hadn’t been so wise not to follow 
Haenigson’s instructions to go to his apart¬ 
ment, for now the Homicide man was out for 
blood. 

The wedding celebrants were quiet and so¬ 
bered, sitting in small, frightened groups. 
The hobos had gone in search of Dado and 
Vanzy and those who remained were mostly 
from the Paree. 

Cellini suddenly realized that neither the 
Monk nor Mr. Rapp was there. There was 
small likelihood that they had joined the 
hobos in the hunt, so when had they left? 
Before or after the attack on Chloe? Pop 
also was missing. 

Cellini tried speaking to a few of the per¬ 
formers but could get little satisfaction. 
They were tired and sleepy and suspicious. 
He decided that further questioning would 
net only lies. He noted their names, called 
the Ghost from his station at the outside door 
and told them they could leave. Only a few 
of the curious stayed on. 

Hollis Raine sat listlessly in one comer 
and did not raise her head when Cellini ap¬ 
proached. 

“It’s too bad the Kid took it in his mind to 
go chasing with the others,” he said. 


She looked up at him with hard-eyed 
hatred and spat out a single word. 

“Tsk, tsk,” said Cellini. “Traditionally, 
you should be a shy little thing. I heard 
Rapp offered you a job as a strip and you 
turned it down. How come?” 

She did not answer, but asked instead: 
“Who attacked Chloe?” 

“Perhaps you, Hollis, but I’m not sure. 
There are a few things I haven’t made up my 
mind about yet. For instance, I’d like to hear 
more about that threatening note you sent 
to Chloe.” 

The strain of the marriage, the drinks, her 
youthful husband’s departure, the tragic out¬ 
come of the party all combined to snap some¬ 
thing inside her. She leaped furiously at 
Cellini, pummeling, scratching, kicking, try¬ 
ing to sink the small, pointed teeth into his 
hands. 

Cellini bobbed and dodged, trying to evade 
the carmine claws and pinion the arms. The 
door to the bedroom opened and Hollis 
Raine suddenly stopped straggling when she 
saw the interne. 

“Well?” asked Cellini. 

“She’s breathing regularly now and Fve 
taken off the tank. She’ll be all right, thanks 
to your prompt aid.” 

Cellini felt a surge of relief and gladness 
within him that he had not expected. A curi¬ 
ous smile played across his features as it oc¬ 
curred to him that perhaps he was beginning 
to feel too strongly about her. A Main Street 
strip! 

The interne had pad and pencil in hand 
and was asking questions for his police re¬ 
port. Cellini hesitated. He had the alterna¬ 
tive of saying that it was some accident or, 
if he told the facts, of giving Ira Haenigson 
another handle against him for not immedi¬ 
ately reporting the attempt on Chloe’s life. 
Finally, he decided on the truth. 

When the interne had filled in his form he 
said: “That’s about all. Keep her covered 
and let her have a good night’s sleep and 
she’ll be all right by tomorrow.” 

Cellini shook his head decisively. “Noth¬ 
ing doing. She has to go to the hospital. 
She’s in danger here.” 

Cellini pulled out his wallet and handed 
over three tens. There were only a few sin¬ 
gles left. He said: “Put that on her account 
for a while. Keep her in a private room and 
don’t let her out till tomorrow.” 

The interne and driver returned to the 
bedroom to fetch Chloe. The telephone jan¬ 
gled and Cellini took it. 
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“Hello.” 

“Well, we caught up to them.” It was 
Dusty talking. 

“Good. Where?” 

“We had a brainstorm and went to Borna- 
man’s flop. Dado and Vanzy weren’t expect¬ 
ing us so we caught them cold. We’ll hold 
on here if you want to see them.” 

“I’ll say I do.” 

» USTY and Wart waited on the landing 
outside of Alex Bornaman’s apartment 
as Cellini Smith hurried up. 

“We did our share, Smith,” said the hobo 
Mayor, “now you do yours.” 

“Good. Where are they?” 

“Inside. A couple of the boys are sitting 
on them.” Dusty shoved the door open. 

As Cellini crossed the threshold he could 
hear a warning shout from the Kid, but it 
was too late. 

Alex Bornaman was there, and so were 
Dado and Vanzy, grinning widely, guns 
pointing at Cellini. A couple of the hobos 
grabbed at the Kid and slapped him into si¬ 
lence while the rest waited for developments. 

Dusty wagged a finger under Cellini’s nose. 
“We hire you to protect us and we stoop to 
all kind of things to get money to pay you 
and what gratitude do you show? You let 
us get killed off one by one. Well, we only 
hope you’re next, and that Mr. Bornaman 
gives it to you where it hurts!” 

There was the reason, of course. They had 
stumbled over Pogo’s body. They blamed 
him for their comrade’s death. 

“You been nothing but grief to us. Right 
from the beginning. First Danny, now Pogo. 
We decided that you and your college diplo¬ 
ma should get it. We’ll show—” 

“O.K., bums,” interrupted Vanzy, “figure 
it out in dialect and we’ll book you at the 
Orpheum. You can scram.” 

“And sit on the Kid for a couple of hours,” 
the other hood added. “He’d stool to the 
cops.” 

Vanzy circled out of Cellini’s range of 
vision and Cellini’s body tensed, waiting mo¬ 
mentarily for the splitting impact of a pistol 
barrel against his head. But instead a hand 
reached into his pocket and extracted the 
automatic. The hobos began to file out. 

Cellini’s face was white, his muscles rigid. 
He spoke to Alex Bornaman who lolled on 
the davenport. “You have mjf rod. Can I 
move now?” 

An understanding smile crossed Boma- 
man’s face. “Surely.” 


Without warning, Cellini pivoted on his 
heels and his fist catapulted flat into Dusty’s 
face. The Mayor of the Luxembourg Gar 
dens reeled back, lips split, blood bubbling 
from broken teeth. 

The hobos surged forward but it required 
only one sharp word from Bornaman to halt 
them. 

They went out, dragging their battered 
Mayor, and the door closed. 

“Well,” asked Cellini, “what’s the score?” 

“A large one,” replied Alex Bornaman. 
“What did you do with the pictures?” Bor¬ 
naman no longer spoke in a polite, conversa¬ 
tional tone. 

“What pictures?” 

Vanzy came forward and fingered through 
Cellini’s clothing. Dado was in back and 
Cellini wondered how long it would take 
them to think of looking in his shoes. 

Vanzy stepped away. “They’re not on him, 
boss.” 

“What did you do with the pictures?” 
asked Bornaman. 

Cellini looked back. Dado was there all 
right. It would be suicide to try to jump 
them. 

He decided to play his ace. 

“There was an attempt to murder Chloe 
tonight.” 

Alex Bornaman sat up straight. There was 
no question of it, Cellini saw. The racketeer 
went for Chloe. 

“I don’t like that kind of joke, Smith.” 

“Chloe didn’t think it funny. Someone 
tried to strangle her after first knocking her 
unconscious.” 

“I didn’t think you were that cheap, Smith, 
to try and get out of what’s coming to you by 
hiding behind a woman’s skirts.” 

“Why should I invent something that 
would be so easy to check? Why don’t you 
phone General Hospital?” 

Bornaman hesitated, then went to the 
phone and dialed. He was nervous and had 
to try three times before he was able to com¬ 
plete the connection. When he reached the 
night nurse on Chloe’s floor he needed only 
a few words before he let the receiver drop. 

“Who did it?” 

Cellini shrugged. “Danny Meade’s mur¬ 
derer.” 

Bornaman picked up his hat. 

“Where are you going?” 

“Down to the hospital.” 

“Don’t let Chloe leave there unless she’s 
under guard. And tell her I want to talk to 
her.” 
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B ORNAMAN regarded Cellini with as¬ 
tonishment. “Do you actually think 
you’ll ever talk to anyone again?” 

Cellini spoke rapidly, trying to keep calm. 
“Listen, Alex, you have me now and if you’re 
crazy enough to-put me away I suppose you 
can, but you won’t get away with it. All 
those hobos will know it was you and sooner 
or later one of them will talk. I’m sure the 
Kid will tell. And a lot of people at the party 
at Chloe’s apartment knew I was coming 
here. You can’t get away with it.” 

“You know damned well I’m not interest¬ 
ed in whether anyone knows I killed you. 
I’ll only be interested if anyone can prove 
it” 

“What about Chloe? I’m probably your 
one chance to find out who attacked her 
and—” 

“I’ll take care of Chloe.” Bornaman nod¬ 
ded to his henchmen and said: “Get those 
photographs.” 

Dado and Vanzy waited for the door to 
close on their boss and then began to ask 
Cellini for the pictures. They were in no 
hurry. They put their questions at one min¬ 
ute intervals and in die intervening time 
one or the other would let loose a lazy, side- 
swiping blow at Cellini. Like a cat with a 
mouse, they tried to prolong the fun. 

Cellini mopped a cut over his right eye, 
made by a gold band on Vanzy’s index fin¬ 
ger. He tried to stay cool. 

“All right, boys,” Cellini said with the ap¬ 
pearance of surrender. “You can have them. 
I put them in the filing cabinet in my office.” 

The former vaudevillians looked at each 
other, hesitating. It was Dado who finally 
shook his head. “He pulled that one out of 
the cheese box-. After he hooked the pictures 
he went up to Chloe’s party, and he never 
had a chance to go to his office.” 

Dado pulled a blackjack from his pocket. 
It had a braided strap on the end which he 
looped around his wrist. He flexed his wrist 
and flailed the air. The time had come to 
settle down to serious business. 

The sap in his hand circled swiftly. Cellini 
ducked, and felt the weapon caress his hair. 
At the same instant, he reached back blindly 
and unexpectedly and managed to grab Van¬ 
zy’s arm. He yanked forward, sending Vanzy 
into a collision with Dado. He hunched to 
lunge at them, but drew himself short. They 
lay on the ground, but a gun was in each 
hand. 

Dado and Vanzy stood up. Vaguely, Cel¬ 
lini wondered if Alex bought a pretty casket 


for everyone he had killed. He backed away 
as the hoods advanced. Then his back met 
the wall. 

The guns were almost touching his chest 
when the doorbell sounded. Vanzy said: 
“Send him away, whoever it is.” 

Cellini could hear Dado’s voice at the 
front door and then he heard a drawling 
basso that warmed the chill of his insides. 
It was a caller who could not be sent away 
so easily. A moment later, Detective-Ser¬ 
geant Ira Haenigson, flanked by a couple of 
his men, walked into the living room. 

Cellini Smith never thought he’d be as glad 
to see the police dick as he was then. 

The Homicide man took in the situation 
with one shrewd glance. “The boys been 
ganging up because you prowled this place?” 

“Just about,” said Cellini. “You didn’t get 
here too soon.” 

Haenigson turned to Dado and Vanzy. “Do 
you have a permit to carry firearms?” 

The hoods shook heads negatively. 

Haenigson spoke to one of his men. “File 
them away. Make it some quiet station and 
you can delay the booking, because I don’t 
want their lawyers to exercise their demo¬ 
cratic rights for a while yet.” 

The hoods objected as if with one voice. 
“What are you—” 

“I know,” said the detective-sergeant. 
“We can’t do that to you. But we are.” 

Cellini Smith waited till the door had 
closed behind Dado and Vanzy. “Listen, 
Haenigson, I know you came here not to save 
my skin but to get it. Still I want to thank 
you.” 

“Forget it. I went chasing after you at 
Chloe’s house and some drunk there told me 
you had a call from this place, so I moseyed 
over.” 

“Yes. I’m sorry I didn’t have a chance to 
meet you at my house when you told me to, 
but I was busy. I figured you’d be tied up 
with Danny Meade’s body and—” 

“Forget it,” said Haenigson grandly. “It 
was no bother.” 

Cellini eyed him suspiciously. The Homi¬ 
cide man didn’t sound ironic. He seemed, in 
fact, nervous and determined to be affable. 

“I phoned my home before, Haenigson, and 
found you had a cop posted to arrest me. 
What’s changed your mind?” 

“That’s just a mistake. This other hobo 
getting killed made me realize you’ve been 
doing all the work on the case and I’m 
ashamed. I’d like to get in and help you.” 

Cellini lit a cigarette and sat down. “Haen- 
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igson, it’s after four now and you’ve been 
chasing me all night and when you find me 
you begin spraying attar of roses. What’s 
cooking?” 

“Nothing at all.” The detective-sergeant 
was uneasy. “By the way, I suppose you 
discovered who this Danny Meade’s father 
is?” 

“So that’s it! You’ve heard from him!” 

“Yes,” said Haenigson unhappily. “When 
I went up to my office, I found a wire there 
from Daniel Jackson.” 

“And he threw the book at you for letting 
toe do the job of identifying his son.” 

“That’s about it. He’s coming in tomorrow. 
Today, rather. This Jackson is pretty impor¬ 
tant. You’ll have to sit down with me, Smith, 
and we’ll review the whole case.” 

Cellini watched the smoke curl from his 
cigarette. “So Jackson is pretty important. 
Does he happen, among other things, to go in 
for mining?” 

“Yes.” 

CHAPTER XIII 

Ijllll A SLIGHT, slurping noise 
111111^ that sounded like sewage 
LiSS passing under a manhole 
cover disturbed Cellini 
IMmmJ Smith’s consciousness. He 
tried to banish it, but the 
\\W V sound persisted and finally 
f 8 he had to open his eyes. 

Sadie, that proudly ineffi¬ 
cient secretary to the Ve¬ 
netian blind business, was gazing down at 
him as he lay on his office couch. The slurp¬ 
ing sound was the rhythmic mangling of a 
piece of gum in her mouth. 

“It’s time you came out of that drunken 
stupor,” she said. 

He yawned. “It’s time you stopped judg¬ 
ing others by yourself. What time is it?” 

“Nearly eleven and look at the mess this 
place is.” 

She replaced the phone receiver on the 
switch hook which he had taken off to g ain 
a few hours of uninterrupted sleep, and then 
buzzed around dusting furniture which 
hadn’t been annoyed for weeks. 

He knuckled his eyes and watched her, 
marveling. '"All that for five bucks!” 

She flitted about like an efficiency expert 
afraid of his job. “What should I do about 
those pictures?” 

“Pictures? Oh yes.” She was pointing to 
the photographs of Danny Meade’s tattoos 


that lay on the floor by the couch. 

After he had parried Ira Haenigson’s de¬ 
mands for information, he had come up to 
the office and studied those tattoos until six 
in the morning before dropping off to sleep. 
There was no question but that those small, 
regularly spaced dots inside the innocent de¬ 
sign of the dog and ship conveyed some mes¬ 
sage. Nor did he doubt that the message 
concerned hubnerite mines, but in a code 
that hours of study couldn’t break. Not until 
it was broken, Cellini knew, would he have a 
wedge strong enough to force Alex Boma- 
man to talk. 

Cellini sat up. “All right, Sadie. I’m duly 
impressed, so you may cease your arduous 
labors.” 

“Here. This wire came for you a little 
while ago.” 

Cellini took the telegram from her hand. 
It was another wire from Daniel Jackson, 
Sr., and said merely: 

AM ARRIVING THIS MORNING AND WISH TO 

SEE YOU. KEEP WORKING. YOU WILL BE 

AMPLY PAID. 

After breakfasting, Cellini made his way 
to the Hall of Justice. He found Detective- 
Sergeant Haenigson belatedly studying the 
reports on the murder of Danny Meade. 

Cellini sat down and watched the Homicide 
man. Then he began to laugh humorlessly, 
mockingly. 

A red tinge spread over Haenigson’s tired 
face. 

“I know,” he said bitterly. “Yesterday I 
wanted no part in the murder of a hobo 
called Danny Meade. Today he’s Daniel 
Jackson, Jr., the son of a rich father, and I’m 
working myself silly on it.” 

“Have you heard from Jackson?” 

“He came in this morning. I heard plenty 
from him.” 

“Where’s he now?” 

“In the morgue identifying the body. In 
about a half-hour he’s going down to the 
place where his son was killed and he wants 
us to meet him there.” 

“Good. I want to see him.” 

“Listen, Smith, don’t try to make me 
crawl.” Nervously, Ira Haenigson dug at 
his desk top with a pencil. He was in a bad 
way. “What do you know about Pogo, or 
whatever he’s called?” 

“Pogo was killed because he saw the mur¬ 
derer, or at least the murderer thought so. 
If he was on the level with me, he spotted 
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Hollis Raine at the Gardens around the time 
Meade was getting his, but it’s possible Pogo 
also saw someone else.” 

Cellini took the photographs of the tattoos 
from his pocket and tossed them across the 
desk. “Send these down and get some pho¬ 
tostatic copies made.” 

Haenigson’s eyes widened. “So that’s why 
you phenagled with the body.” 

“That’s why Bomaman did. Meade had 
some message tattooed on his arms which 
Bornaman had to have. Get your bright boys 
to try to figure it out. Send it down for pho¬ 
tostating now, because I want the originals 
back before I leave.” 

The detective-sergeant spoke into the 
phone and a messenger came up for the pic¬ 
tures. 

“What do those tattoos mean, Smith?” 

“I think they give the location of a mine, 
but I want to be sure before I shoot off on it.” 

“All right.” But the Homicide man 
wouldn’t let go. “It must be important if 
Meade didn’t mind carrying it around for a 
lifetime.” 

“It was important enough for Alex Borna¬ 
man to invest twenty grand in it. Besides, 
Meade was afraid the message containing the 
mine location would be stolen, like the ice 
that Jed Collins lifted. Meade had to fix it 
so that it couldn’t be taken or lost. You re¬ 
member that Meade’s wallet was ripped?” 

“What about it? The killer was looking 
for money.” 

“You know better, Haenigson. If it was a 
case of robbery, the killer would simply have 
taken the whole wallet, or he would have 
emptied the money from it. He was hunting 
for something specific. The piece of paper on 
which was written the mine location. That’s 
why he ripped the wallet apart, probably 
hoping to find it in the lining.” 

“You just said the location was tattooed 
on his arms.” 

“That’s right but the killer didn’t know. 
One motive for the crime was to get a piece 
of paper that didn’t exist.” 

Haenigson fingered the file on the case and 
frowned. “Maybe,” he said doubtfully. 
“How about this Jed Collins who slugged 
Meade and lifted his jewelry?” 

“He’s definitely out,” stated Cellini, “be¬ 
cause he wasn’t in town when Meade was 
killed. He couldn’t even explain why Meade 
carried all those rocks. Why did he go to 
all that trouble salting it away is little pock¬ 
ets inside his clothing? If it w+isn’t hot, why 
didn’t he hock it? What was he saving it for? 


And why was he traveling in hobo jungles 
when he could have come to town on the 
Super Chief?” 

“Don’t ask me,” said Haenigson glumly. 
“If I don’t answer those, only my job is at 
stake. That’s all.” 

T HE denizens of the Luxembourg Gar¬ 
dens were lunching on the odds and 
ends they had managed to forage that morn¬ 
ing when Cellini Smith and Ira Haenigson 
arrived. 

News traveled fast in their circle and they 
were evidently not surprised to find Cellini 
out of Bornaman’s ungentle hands. Cellini 
knew that only the Homicide man’s presence 
prevented them from starting something. 

The Kid’s face ht up when he saw Cellini. 
“Smith, I was glad to find out you weren’t 
hurt by those gorillas.” 

“Thanks for trying to tip me off.” He still 
couldn’t understand what the boy saw in 
Hollis Raine or she in him. 

“I heard you were spliced, Kid,” Haenig¬ 
son put in. “My congratulations.” 

The Kid said he was very happy, and the 
rest said they were glad he was happy. The 
Kid further announced that the boys had in¬ 
tended throwing a bridal breakfast but that 
it had been called off out of respect for Pogo, 
and he further announced that he was start¬ 
ing at a job in the Valley the following Mon¬ 
day. 

It was some minutes before Cellini man¬ 
aged to ask the Kid: “How come Hollis 
turned down Rapp’s offer to be a strip?” 

“Because that’s no job for my wife, Smith. 
She’s even quitting the chorus after I get my 
first pay check.” 

It sounded reasonable, Cellini had to ad¬ 
mit, provided Pogo’s assertion that Hollis 
was at the Gardens during Meade’s murder 
was false, and provided it was not she who 
wrote that note to Chloe. 

Sirens sounded as a couple of cars pulled 
up at the edge of the Luxembourg Gardens. 
It was Danny Meade’s father with a police 
escort. Ira Haenigson sighed and mopped 
the back of his neck with a handkerchief. 

When Daniel Jackson, Sr., was near 
enough for detailed inspection, Cellini found 
him to be what he had expected. A gray¬ 
haired, bullish figure. His bearing was ag¬ 
gressive and his voice would no doubt prove 
bluff and domineering. 

On his right was a stooped, harried person 
carrying a briefcase, no doubt his secretary, 
and trailing him on the left was Burke, the 
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little operative who had been making in¬ 
quiries around town about Danny Meade. 

Daniel Jackson reached them and stopped 
short Then his eyes transfixed Ira Haenig- 
son. “Have you deigned to stop collecting 
graft long enough the last few hours to do 
something about my son’s murder?” 

The Homicide man flushed. “We’re work¬ 
ing on it,” he said unhappily. 

“We? You mean Cellini Smith there, don’t 
you? You are Smith, aren’t you?” 

“That’s right.” 

“I wish to commend you for having the 
foresight to investigate this appalling crime 
while the police were engaged in passing out 
traffic citations.” 

“Suppose we crack the case before we 
start distributing the accolades.” 

“Eh? O yes. Now, Mr. Smith, outline 
everything you’ve discovered or surmised 
concerning the murder.” 

“I’m not yet prepared to tell everything.” 

There was a hiss from the shocked secre¬ 
tary. 

Daniel Jackson eyed Cellini sternly. “Mr. 
Smith, you may not be aware that you’re 
working for me and that my wishes are 
usually followed to the comma.” 

“I haven’t seen the color of your money 
yet and I’m not interested in the punctua¬ 
tion of your wishes. I work in my own way. 
If you don’t like it, don’t hire me.” 

Their eyes met and held. 

It was Jackson who first dropped his eyes 
and snorted: “If outstaring me will afford 
your vanity any satisfaction, Mr. Smith, you 
may have it.” 

In the background, the Professor whipped 
out his notebook and made another note for 
his Ph.D. thesis. 

Jackson whirled on the Kid. “Are you the 
lad who bummed out here with my son?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“He was married yesterday,” Ira Haenig- 
son contributed. 

“Fine! I’m glad you police have discov¬ 
ered something. It is my child who is slain 
and these remain to spawn and multiply 
their kind. It’s a—” 

The old man went on, his face becoming 
flushed. The secretary clucked consolingly 
and leaped in with some white pills. After a 
while, he calmed and demanded to see the 
spot where his son’s body was found. Ignor¬ 
ing Cellini, he had Ira Haenigson recount 
the circumstances of the discovery. Pogo’s 
murder he dismissed with a wave of his 
hand. 


It was several more minutes before a shack 
was commandeered from the hobos. Jack- 
son, his secretary, Haenigson, Burke, and 
Cellini retired inside for a conference. 

The secretary spread a handkerchief over 
an orange crate and Jackson sat down. 

Cellini said: “Before I waste more time, I 
want my status clarified. I’ve put in a lot of 
time and effort so far on your son’s murder 
and have been paid off in buttons. I can 
show you a lump for each dime I’ve re¬ 
ceived, so it’s a toss-up whether I want the 
job. Decide right now whether you want me. 
If you do, I’m running this case my way on 
your dough. Which will it be?” 

The secretary was ready with the box of 
pills. Jackson flicked it out of his hands. His 
voice was soft. “I see we talk the same lan¬ 
guage, Mr. Smith. Though I haven’t seen 
much of you, I already hate your insides 
But you’re the man I need now.” 

1TE snapped his fingers and the secretary 
JffM handed him a checkbook and pen. 
When Cellini casually reached for the check, 
the scrawled figures he read were to the 
amount of five thousand dollars. 

“You’re hard,” Jackson continued, “and I 
wish my son had had some of your qualities. 
I should have been less fond of him, but he 
might be alive today.” 

“That’s why he skipped from home, wasn’t 
it?” asked Cellini. “Because you and he 
couldn’t get along together?” 

“He was wild, Mr. Smith. He never seemed 
to understand that I was trying to train him 
to carry on after I was gone.” 

“How old was he?” 

“Twenty-seven. Every time he got into 
one of his scrapes, his mother thought he was 
cute, so he’d never listen to me.” 

“What brought all this to a head?” 

“His last scrape. Drunk driving. He ran 
over somebody and it cost me a small for¬ 
tune. I managed to get him off on probation. 
I laid down the law and put him behind a 
desk in my office at fifty a week. That should 
have been plenty for a boy of his age, 
shouldn’t it?” 

The old man’s voice was pathetic. 

“I’ve bought hamburgers for less,” replied 
Cellini. “What made him decide to run away 
from home?” 

“I don’t know. I guess he was too adven¬ 
turous to sit behind a desk. The idea of be¬ 
coming a hobo must have appealed to him.” 

“A man who wasn’t satisfied with fifty a 
week salary was attracted by the thought of 
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delousing his shirt on an anthill. I doubt it. 
Think up a better reason why your son left 
as he did and when he did in place of the 
week before or the one after.” 

“You have that check in your pocket, Mr. 
Smith, because you must supply the answers, 
not I.” 

“Let’s not go into any hair-splitting rou¬ 
tine. What kind of work did your son do for 
that fifty a week?” 

“He held various positions of responsibil¬ 
ity. I was trying to get him interested in the 
business. His last position was taking care 
of my realty holdings.” 

Cellini appraised the star sapphire on 
Jackson’s finger. “I suppose he couldn’t use 
an automobile because his driving license 
was suspended,” he said, “but what about 
the train or bus? He had money. Why did 
he masquerade as a bum and head for a 
freight train when he could have flown out 
here by plane?” 

“He tried it,” replied the old man. “He 
showed up at the La Guardia Airport but I 
had foreseen that. I had my men waiting 
and we nearly caught him there.” 

“You had your men waiting? I begin to 
understand. Where else were they waiting?” 

“My son left from the airport and hurried 
to a train depot. The Pennsylvania. I had 
foreseen that too and one of my men caught 
him. But Danny managed to fight his way 
free.” 

“And I suppose he discovered that you also 
had the bus depots covered, so he decided to 
outsmart you. The only way left for him to 
get out here without being arrested by one 
of your men was to come in an unconvention¬ 
al way, one you wouldn’t expect—to bum his 
way out.” 

“That may be correct, Mr. Smith, except 
that I wasn’t trying to arrest him. I was just 
trying to stop him from running away and 
getting into more trouble.” 

“Arrest is the word for it,” insisted Cel¬ 
lini, “even if you were doing it on your own. 
Your son didn’t skip town empty-handed. He 
first cleaned out your wife’s jewel box of 
everything valuable.” 

“My son was not a thief!" Jackson 
scanned the circle of faces. “He was not a 
thief.” 

“I haven’t said he was, but that’s the only 
way to explain where he put his hands on 
stuff like that without it being hot.” 

“Understand this, Mr. Smith. He simply 
took it from another family member and I 
don’t like the implication that it was stolen. 


That’s why I never even reported the matter 
of the gems to the thick-headed police.” 

“It’s too bad you didn’t have sense enough 
to do it, because then they might have been 
able to track him. However, I’m not inter¬ 
ested in the ethics of the matter. I want to 
know why your son took the jewelry. How 
much were the rocks worth?” 

The old man shrugged. “Some forty-fifty 
thousand.” 

“Which means a resale value of twenty or 
twenty-five thousand,” muttered Cellini 
thoughtfully. “Just about the sum he bor¬ 
rowed from Bornaman.” 

“What now?” 

“I’m just getting an idea of what your son 
wanted with that kind of money. What hap¬ 
pened after that?” 

“Just what you know, Mr. Smith. I re¬ 
ceived your wire and find him dead out 
here.” 

“Of course, to avoid scandal, you didn’t re¬ 
port it to the police, but instead hired a large 
detective agency.” Cellini indicated Burke, 
who hovered anxiously in the background. 
“And he was one of their men trying to track 
down your son.” 

Jackson whirled on the small operative. He 
seemed glad to find direction for his anger. 
“Are you still here, you muddling, tinhorn 
detective? Get out!” 

Burke mumbled, “Yes, sir,” glanced male¬ 
volently at Cellini and disappeared. 

Cellini stood up. “That should be enough 
for me to go on for the present.” 

Jackson frowned. “Is that your elliptical 
way of claiming you may find the murder¬ 
er?” 

“Yes. Perhaps today.” 

“If that is so, Mr. Smith, you will have an¬ 
other check for five thousand coming to you.” 

Ira Haenigson mumbled something under 
his breath. Cellini didn’t bat an eyelash. 
“One more point,” he said. “You go in for 
mining, don’t you?” 

“I own several mines. Why?” 

“Do you have any geologists or mining en¬ 
gineers out prospecting for your company?" 

“Two or three.” 

“Did your son have anything to do with 
them?” 

“I believe his department received their 
reports.” 

“You would consider a field of tungsten, 
or some mineral in which tungsten occurs 
like hubnerite, as quite a find. Is that so?” 

“Naturally. Why?” 

“Have your secretary contact the eeoWist 
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covering the West Coast for your outfit. Find 
out if he has recently discovered such an ore 
deposit out here and if he contacted your 
main office on it and, if so, exactly what hap¬ 
pened. It’s important.” 

“I can answer that now, Mr. Smith. He has 
reported no such find to us. The man I had 
covering the West Coast is dead.” 

“Dead!” 

“Yes. As a matter of fact, he died some 
three weeks before Danny left home.” 

Cellini was a long time replying. He lit a 
cigarette and the curls of smoke reached the 
ceiling before he asked: “Did he die or was 
he killed?” 

“It was a natural death. A plane accident.” 

CHAPTER XIV 


|[RA HAENIGSON turned 
to Cellini Smith as the 
latter piloted his coupe 
through the traffic. 

“Where are we going?” 

“To the hospital. To see 
Chloe. To try to get her to 
tell us who killed Danny 
Meade.” 

“What makes you think 


n’t know, then the killer thinks 
she does. That’s why the attempt was made 
on her life.” 

Cellini cut into the curb opposite the hos¬ 
pital and told the detective-sergeant to wait 
He walked over to a nearby gas station, used 
the phone, then returned. 

“All right. Let’s go.” 

Ira Haenigson regarded him suspiciously 
as they crossed the street and took the broad 
hospital steps. 

“Who were you phoning, Smith?” 

“I’ve started spending some of that check 
in my pocket on something I’ve wanted a 
long time.” 

“What’s that?” 

“I’ve put in an order for a neon sign out¬ 
side my office window. ‘Cellini Smith—Pri¬ 
vate Detective. We never sleep.’ And under 
that I’ll have an eye that blinks.” 

They reached the desk, asked for Chloe’s 
room number, and took the elevator. They 
got out at their floor and Cellini stopped an 
orderly and asked for directions. 

“Oh, you mean that burlesque dame,” said 
the orderly, with as much of a leer as he 
dared. 

“Where’s her room?” 



“She’s doing fine. You don’t have to 
worry, mister. I’ll be whistling for her my 
next night off.” 

“Listen, I just want to know which way 
her room is.” 

“Very well, mister.” The orderly was of¬ 
fended. “I was merely attempting to be 
pleasant. She’s not here. She’s—” 

“What!” 

“That’s right. She was feeling fine, so we 
let her go. She left about a half-hour ago to 
make her show.” 

Cellini whirled on the Homicide man. 
“Didn’t you put a guard on Chloe?” 

“A guard? Why should I put a guard?” 
“You damned bird-brain, I took it for 
granted she was being protected.” 

“Cool down, Smith. We’ll go over to the 
Paree and you can talk to her there.” 

Cellini jammed at the elevator button, 
then sprinted for the stairs. “If she’s still 
alive!” he yelled over his shoulder. 

C ELLINI SMITH raced down the Paree’s 
side alley, brushed by the doorman, 
and scrambled up the half-flight of stairs 
onto stage level. Only two steps behind was 
Ira Haenigson. They made for the star strip’s 
dressing room and Cellini thrust the door 
open without knocking. 

Chloe sat at the dressing table, kimono 
wrapped around her long figure, buffing her 
nails. 

“Not a very graceful entrance,” she said, 
“but come in anyway.” 

Cellini’s face was blank and did not show 
his relief. “How do you feel?” 

“All right, now.” 

The Homicide man moved into the room. 
“I’ve stood about enough. I want you to un¬ 
derstand this murder has become serious.” 
“What was it before—comic?” 

“I’ve been too lenient with you and now 
you’re going to answer some questions. In 
the first place, what are you doing here? 
Why did you leave the hospital?” 

"I work here, Mr. Haenigson, and I left 
the hospital because I felt like it. I don’t 
understand what you’re getting at” 

“You’ll understand all right. Who tried 
to kill you?” 

She did not answer. 

“I told you I’ve stopped fooling around. 
Who was it? Who murdered your boy 
friend? You know and you’re going to tell.” 
Haenigson strode over to her. 

Chloe’s back pressed into the edge of the 
dressing table as she shrank away. “Don’t 
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touch me. That’s all I ask. Just don’t put 
your big, meaty hands on me.” 

“Why, you crazy woman!” 

Cellini stayed by the doorway, listening. 
Now, he said: “Drop it, Haenigson.” 

“Don’t you tell me what to do!” 

“Drop it,” repeated Cellini calmly. “I’ll 
take over. You wait for me outside.” 

Haenigson stood uncertainly for a moment, 
then stalked out. Cellini closed the door. 

Chloe managed to smile. “You’ve trained 
him well.” 

“This case has been a bad break for him 
and he has to eat out of my hands.” 

He droned on, telling her of the senior 
Jackson, and when he saw that she was com¬ 
pletely relaxed again, he said: “Of course 
you know it was Meade’s murderer who at¬ 
tacked you. Did you happen to see him? Or 
was it a her?” 

“I don’t know. I was lying down and he 
came in and knocked me out first. With a 
cold-cream jar, someone told me.” 

“Who told you?” 

“I don’t remember.” 

That sounded too convenient to Cellini. 
“Chloe, do you know who the murderer is?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why don’t you tell me? He might try 
again. At least get out of his way and go 
back to the hospital.” 

“The show must go on. Not all the mur¬ 
ders can stop the strippers from their ap¬ 
pointed rounds or something.” 

“That’s not good enough, Chloe.” 

“Flippancy is my escape valve. Your 
worrying flatters me, but there’s nothing we 
can do.” 

“Yes, there is. Tell me who the murderer 
is.” 

“Cellini, do you know why I refuse to re¬ 
veal the murderer’s name?” For once Chloe’s 
voice was not bantering. 

“I can guess,” he replied. “Because you 
were almost railroaded when you killed your 
husband in self-defense.” 

“That’s right. I told you what happened 
to me at that time and I’ve learned my les¬ 
son. I realize how easy it is for an innocent 
person to be convicted on circumstantial 
evidence, and I want no part of such a thing.” 

“But you know the murderer.” 

“Exactly the same way the police knew 
that I killed my husband with premedita¬ 
tion and not because of self-defense. That’s 
not good enough for me. I’d rather have 
someone else be sure of his guilt and bring 
about his arrest.” 


“Fine, but I wish you’d stay out of the 
killer’s way because I don’t think he realizes 
your compunctions.” He walked out in 
search of Ira Haenigson. 

He found the Homicide man standing in 
the wings, subjecting a grip to a pointless 
grilling. He broke off when Cellini joined 
him. 

“Well?” 

“She’ll be all right.” 

“That’s simply wonderful, Smith. I don’t 
suppose you annoyed her with details like 
finding out who murdered Danny Meade.” 

“She doesn’t want to tell.” 

Haenigson shouted: “Why the hell won’t 
she tell?” 

Hollis Raine finished a blackout with the 
Ghost and came offstage. She passed by 
them, a foot away, without any look of rec¬ 
ognition and went over to a comer where 
her youthful husband, the Kid, was waiting. 

Cellini said: “It doesn’t matter why. The 
point is she won’t, and she’s not the type that 
can be bullied or tricked into changing her 
mind. However, I think we have a good 
chance of cleaning this up without her.” 

“Then why don’t we?” 

“Because she’s in danger, more than she 
realizes, and I don’t want to leave her till I 
know she’s safe. She doesn’t want any part 
of you or any other cop. I’d put a guard on 
her, but she’d just duck him.” 

“Then you figure it out.” 

“I have. Phone in for a couple of plain¬ 
clothes men to meet you here. I’ll be back 
in a little while.” 

Cellini left him and circled around to the 
front. The Monk was there, pointing to the 
display posters and haranguing a bunch of 
stumblebums. Cellini went by them and up 
the stairs to Mr. Rapp’s private office. The 
burlesque owner was moodily pitching play¬ 
ing cards at a hat. 

“Come in, Mr. Smith. I heard you were 
making progress.” 

“I’m glad to know it. Who told you?” 

“That gangster. Alex Bornaman. He said 
you found out where that murdered boy 
came from.” 

Cellini drew up a chair. “What’d Alex 
Bornaman come to see you about?” 

“Chloe. It’s funny. She throws him over 
for somebody like Danny Meade, but he still 
likes her. A hard guy like him.” 

“What’d he have to say about Chloe?” 

“That somebody tried to kill her and I 
should keep my eyes open and tell him if I 
see anything funny.” 
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Cellini wondered if Bornaman was trying 
to confuse the scent. He said: “I doubt if 
you’ll see anything funny on your stage.” 

“How right you are,” agreed Mr. Rapp 
somberly. 

“As for Chloe, Bornaman’s probably 
right” 

“You mean someone did try to kill her?” 

“That’s right, and if she stays on the loose 
there may be another attempt, so I want you 
to do something. She goes on in a little 
while, so get her to drop the rosebuds or 
whatever it is that keeps you this side the 
law. Tell her you’re starting a new policy 
and you expect big things to come off. Tell 
her anything, but be sure she goes through 
with it!” 

“And have my whole show arrested? I’d 
have to get my head examined if I let—” 

“She’ll be the only one to ride the Maria. 
The rest of the cast won’t be touched, and 
the show can go on. A couple of dicks are 
waiting and it’ll be very quiet.” 

The cigar circled thoughtfully from one 
comer of the mouth to the other. “No, Mr. 
Smith. It would never work. Chloe’s too 
smart to fall for that. I never asked her to 
get down to fundamentals before and she’ll 
know that something’s wrong.” 

"That’ll be my worry. You do your part.” 

“All right, Mr. Smith, I’ll try to get my 
own strip arrested. But if Chloe quits be¬ 
cause of it, I don’t think you can take her 
place.” , 

P ATIENTLY, Cellini Smith and Ira 
Haenigson waited in one of the boxes 
for Chloe’s act. It was a three-quarter house 
and the patrons had the customary apathy 
of an early-afternoon audience. 

Haenigson said: “When I phoned to get 
the boys for the pinch, I asked about those 
tattoos.” 

“Did they break them?” 

“Not yet. They think you’re giving them 
the business.” 

“I don’t care what they think. Those tat¬ 
toos give the location of a hubnerite mine.” 
“They’re experts, Smith.” 

“That’s probably the trouble,” replied Cel¬ 
lini. “Danny Meade was no expert, so he 
must have figured out some amateur’s trick 
for enciphering and deciphering the mes¬ 
sage.” 

The chorus finished its routine and pranced 
offstage. Spots came on and Chloe moved 
out for her number. Unlike the first time he 
had seen her, she seemed, to Cellini, listless 


and worried. The reason was Mr. Rapp, 
whom he could see in the wings, gesticulat¬ 
ing and urging the strip to do a full Godiva. 

Semi-peeled, Chloe left the stage, waiting 
for the formality of applause to evoke her 
reappearance. Cellini could see her talking 
with the burlesque owner. Rapp had been 
right. Her suspicions were aroused. The au¬ 
dience, too, seeming to sense that something 
was in the wind, began applauding wildly. 
Cellini knew he had to do something. He 
left the box and raced down the steps for 
the stage door. 

When he reached backstage, he found 
Chloe arguing heatedly with Rapp. Two 
plain-clothes men hovered behind scenery, 
waiting for some excuse to arrest her. No 
new act had gone on and the audience was 
now howling and stamping feet 

Chloe saw Cellini and glared at him with 
deep venom. “You’re behind this! I’m not 
enough of a fool not to realize that.” 

“What’s the matter, Chloe?” he taunted. 
"Are you afraid to give your customers their 
money’s worth?” 

“Thank you for being so sensitive about 
my feelings.” 

“Your feelings!” He laughed mockingly. 
“Your customers are out there expecting 
something. Go ahead and explain your feel¬ 
ings to them. They’ll understand!” 

Members of the burlesque troupe crowded 
them. They had no trouble understanding 
what Rapp wanted and Chloe’s reticence 
was considered an affront to the profession. 
Ridicule and withering scorn issued from 
them. The tumult in the audience was rising 
and becoming less pleasant. Now, there was 
a hint of impatient anger in the stamping 
feet. 

Cellini’s mocking laughter continued and 
suddenly she moved out on stage. He 
watched from the wings with satisfaction. He 
was gaining his ends with derision where all 
pleadings would have been futile. 

Chloe began dancing swiftly, forcing the 
band to quicken its tempo. The audience 
was hushed and only eyes moved, following 
the swift, graceful body from one end of the 
stage to the other. Chloe’s hands hovered 
over a clasp on the almost boyish hips and 
she glanced off at Cellini. There was a grin 
on his face. 

The hands dropped away and she walked, 
leadenly, toward the wings with no pretense 
at dancing. 

One of Haenigson’s men, who had moved 
in for the kill, hunched his shoulders in a 
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disgusted shrug. A roar of rage, that could 


not be dominated by the furious poundings 
of the band, rose from the audience. 

“You crazy woman! You’re ruining me!” 
It was the burlesque owner yelling at Chloe 
as she reached them in the wings. 

She ignored him, facing Cellini. “You al¬ 
most had me, but it won’t work.” 

“Act your age, Chloe.” He had to shout 
because the noise from out front was assum¬ 
ing riotous proportions. “It’s for your own 
good! You’ll be safe in jail!” 

She shook her head. Cellini took a step 
forward and placed one hand on her shoul¬ 
der as if to argue. No one noticed his other 
hand as it flipped open the clasp at her hip. 
Then, with a sudden shove against her 
shoulder, he sent her spinning out in view 
of the audience. What little she wore fell off. 

She just stood there, motionless, looking 
at him in the wings and completely oblivious 
of the incipient riot in the audience that had 
instantly changed into joyous bedlam. Her 
lips moved, but he could gather only a few 
words that were spat at him. 

Ira Haenigson, who had followed Cellini, 
bellowed into his ear: “What is she talking 
about?” 

Rapp shouted something and the curtain 
thudded downs The two plain-clothes men, 
satisfied as to the legality of their position, 
moved in for the arrest. 

“She’ll sic Alex Bornaman on me,” Cellini 
replied, “and she means it. The hell with it. 
See that she’s booked, Haenigson. I’ll be 
along later.” 

T HE habitues of the main reading room 
of the Public Library fell back in their 
chairs with shocked awe and no little envy. 
Most of them had often wondered what 
would happen if someone should dare to 
swear aloud in the reverential silence, swear 
in firm, clear tones. Cellini Smith had dared 
to do it and the habitues had their answer. 
Four of the moth-eaten guards converged on 
the courageous experimenter and hustled 
him out firmly but gently. 

Nor did Cellini Smith mind this genteel 
version of the bum’s rush. He had wasted 
well over an hour consulting tomes on 
cryptography, ciphers, and codes and vol¬ 
umes on mineralogy. But the key to those 
symmetrical dots in the tattoo design still 
eluded him. 

His head was a crazy jangle of mathemati¬ 
cal codes, box codes, the Bacon cipher, 
Porta’s table, the gamut. None worked. 


He returned to his ancient coupe and 
slammed it into gear with the challenging 
fierceness of one who could now afford a 
better car. A few minutes later, he parked 
by the ramshackle building where the aris¬ 
tocratic Pop lived and went upstairs. 

Pop bowed Cellini into the overcrowded 
bed-living room and donned his jacket be¬ 
fore speaking. 

“Some refreshments, Mr. Smith?” 

“No thanks,” said Cellini, wondering what 
Pop would do if he said “Yes.” He added: 
“I’d like some more information.” 

“About mines and ores?” 

“That’s right. I’ve seen Danny Meade’s 
father and a couple of things bother me. I’d 
like to know the steps a company will go 
through to acquire a piece of land for min¬ 
ing.” 

Pop mooched a cigarette and said: “If the 
company has a fairly shrewd idea of what to 
expect, it will first option the land it’s inter¬ 
ested in and then explore it or work sample 
diggings.” 

“Doesn’t that take time?” 

“Of course. However, in the case of virgin 
territory the case is usually different. Then 
the geologist is on his own and reports the 
findings back to his main office when he 
comes upon any likely piece of land.” 

“Can the geologist option the land on his 
own?” 

“Some can, some cannot. It depends on the 
firm. Usually, the geologist waits on his 
company’s instructions.” 

“But what does he do in the meantime?” 
asked Cellini. “Sit out there on the ground 
until he gets further orders?” 

“Not if he suspects it to be a valuable find 
like, let us say, a field of copper. Or hub- 
nerite, since we both know that is our con¬ 
cern. Then if the land is not yet tied down, 
the geologist must be very secretive before 
someone else gets wind of it.” 

Cellini frowned at the smoke-blackened 
ceiling. “Suppose the geologist found this 
field of hubnerite and connived with some 
one at his home office to keep it a secret. 
Does that make sense?” 

“Very slight, sir. If the geologist was such 
a scoundrel, he would keep it entirely to 
himself till he had purchased the land. He 
would either make the normal report to his 
home office or not breathe a word of it to a 
soul.” 

Cellini could think of no further question 
to ask the old man. He nodded, went down 
to his car and fifteen minutes later entered 
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Ira Haenigson’s office in the Hall of Justice. 

The detective-sergeant supplied the in¬ 
formation that his men had not yet cracked 
the codes and recommended sending the pic¬ 
tures to expert cryptographists in Washing¬ 
ton. 

“Go ahead if you want to,” said Cellini, 
“but it would take too long to do any good. 
Things are moving too quickly.” 

Haenigson hauled out a bottle and two 
glasses. He said: “Jackson phoned in a few 
minutes ago. He checked to make sure about 
the geologist he had out here covering the 
West Coast and there’s no question of it.” 

“Of what?” 

“The guy died a natural death in a plane 
crash. He had been messing around Death 
Valley for a couple of months and suddenly 
showed up at Bishop. He got drunk and said 
he had to get to Frisco in a hurry. He went 
to the airport and hired some old crate that 
cracked up near Modesto. Him and the pilot 
both cashed in.” 

Cellini nodded. “Go on.” 

“Jackson said if you wanted more dope 
about that geologist he can get it because he 
found out that the guy’s papers and things 
were mailed in to his office back East.” 

“His papers? Did Jackson see them?” 

“No.” 

“He’ll never find those papers now. Those 
papers reached Danny Meade’s department 
and he destroyed them. But it’s not impor¬ 
tant now. Just have Jackson phone Bishop 
and find out exactly what this geologist was 
doing there before he hopped that plane.” 

“I can handle it quicker.” The Homicide 
man lifted the receiver of his desk phone, 
spoke into it and turned back to Cellini. 
“The police in Bishop will get on it right 
away.” 

“Fine. Even if they discover nothing it’ll 
be all right.” 

H AENIGSON drained the last few drops 
from the bottle. “What the hell are 
you so gay about?” 

“The whole thing is becoming clear. At 
last we know why Danny left the East, tra¬ 
veling hobo-style, and why he didn’t dare 
oome any other way. I know why he was 
carrying twenty grand in ice, where he got 
it from, and why a baby as shrewd as Boma- 
man loaned him another twenty. But don’t 
start asking questions. I have to know where 
there’s a deposit of hubnerite before we can 
turn the screws on Bornaman and crack 
this.” 


The two men fell silent. After a while, 
Cellini heard the door open. His back was 
toward it but, seeing Haenigson’s expression 
across the desk, he could tell it was no ordi¬ 
nary visitor. 

Slowly, Cellini turned around. Framed in 
the doorway, was Alex Bornaman. Behind 
him, his hoods, Dado and Vanzy. 

Haenigson’s voice was quiet, persuasive. 
“Now, you wouldn’t try any funny stuff here 
would you, Bornaman? You’re too smart for 
a thing like that You know what building 
this is. You know you’d be nailed twenty 
feet away if you started something.” 

“I know.” 

The Homicide man relaxed. “What do 
you want?” 

“I want Smith to know I’m still around 
and watching and I want you to lay off me.” 

“I haven’t been doing u thing to you, 
Bornaman,” said Ira Haenigson. “You should 
consider yourself lucky. I’m only going to 
start now.” 

The racketeer laughed humorlessly. “Hae¬ 
nigson, you’re getting too big for your hat. 
Do you call booking my boys doing noth¬ 
ing?” 

“Since when are you telling me I can’t 
pull in you or anyone else I feel like?” 

“I wouldn’t beef about that, Haenigson, if 
you did it legitimately. But you jugged them 
at the other end of town and my mouthpiece 
didn’t know where to bail them. I don’t like 
that.” 

“What don’t you like about me, Alex?” 
Cellini asked mockingly. 

“The doublecross you gave Chloe this af¬ 
ternoon. I won’t forget that. The next time 
my boys get hold of you, Smith, you won’t 
be so lucky.” 

Bornaman turned and left with his men, 
followed by the detective-sergeant’s snorts 
and Cellini’s laughter. 

“I’ll break him,” Haenigson muttered. “I 
don’t care what strings he pulls, I’ll do it” 

“He plays things too smart. Your own 
head would rolL I thought you were filing 
those hoods away in a quiet station and de¬ 
laying the official booking.” 

Haenigson laughed harshly. “One of my 
own men must have tipped him off. That 
only shows that I like to act big when I talk 
of breaking him. Bornaman’s got too much 
pull for a sergeant like me to try playing 
tug-of-war.” 

“Well, he’s out for trouble now.” 

“We can’t help that, Smith.” 

“We can if some of the others start singing 
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about him. Can you corral the whole outfit 
into the Luxembourg Gardens for another 
grilling in an hour or so?” 

Ira Haenigson reached for the phone. 
When he was finished, he said: “It’s set if 
it’ll do any good.” 

“I think it will. I have a good idea of the 
killer right now. It works in beautifully with 
this whole geology angle.” 

“Then what are we waiting for?” 

“I need some way to get the killer to show 
his hand. If—” Cellini stopped short. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Wait a second,” said Cellini. His voice 
sounded queer and off-pitch to his own ears. 
“Alex Bornaman has just bailed out Dado 
and Vanzy.” 

“Don’t worry. We can pull them in again.” 

“It’s not that. What Bornaman said indi¬ 
cated he also knew we had pulled in Chloe.” 

Haenigson finished it. “He might have 
bailed her too then!” 

The Homicide man grabbed for the phone 
and barked into it. He listened, then nodded 
to Cellini. For a long second, the two men 
looked at each other. Then, with one mind, 
they leaped from their chairs and raced out. 

CHAPTER XV 

EVEN as Cellini Smith and 
Ira Haenigson rounded the 
side alley that gave into 
the stage door of the Paree 
Burlesque, they could hear 
those too-familiar sounds 
and knew they were late. 
Cries of horror and dis¬ 
may, babbling voices pro¬ 
testing their innocence or 
another’s guilt, questions of curiosity or 
morbidity, impotent, futile oaths, promises 
of revenge. 

Chloe lay dead—beyond doubt this time— 
not ten feet from the stage door. 

From the radio cops, who had just arrived, 
and the burlesque performers, Cellini dully 
gathered what information there was. The 
candy butcher had gone into the alley for a 
breath of air a little while before and had 
found the body. It could have been lying 
there for at least forty minutes, for nobody 
had entered or left the theatre by the back- 
stage during that time. 

Beyond that, none knew, heard, saw or 
even surmised anything. Chloe, Cellini 
imagined, had been bailed out by Borna- 
man’s lawyer and had immediately returned 


to the theatre for an appointment with her 
killer. He asked a question. Yes, a chorine 
informed him, Alex Bornaman had been 
there seeking Chloe some two hours pre¬ 
viously and had learned that she was under 
arrest. He had left the theatre immediately 
to arrange for bail. 

Cellini fumbled for a cigarette and his fin¬ 
gers shook when he lit it. He felt that a little 
more care, a little more foresight, and this 
might have been prevented. That tall, black¬ 
haired woman who didn’t mind stripping be¬ 
fore a packed theatre but who had compunc¬ 
tions over revealing the name of a murderer, 
might be alive but for his neglect. 

The cops shoved back the crowd and Cel¬ 
lini could see the body. The story was plain. 
She had been ambushed from behind a rub¬ 
bish box near the end of the alley and 
chopped down as she was about to enter the 
stage door. 

The front of her dress was dyed red. One 
of the razor-sharp slugs was no doubt, em¬ 
bedded in her heart and the murder weapon 
lay near-by on the pavement. The sling¬ 
shot was fashioned of a forked stick and a 
lemon-tinted garter that was companion to 
the one Cellini had found on the floor of 
Chloe’s dressing room. This garter was not 
as (iainty as the others. Its ribbon was 
thicker and hand-sewn whereas the others 
were machine-stitched. Cellini ripped the 
ribbon open and found that the elastic was 
reinforced with a piece of rubber from an 
inner tube. 

Cellini gazed at the body again. Chloe had 
not died immediately. A trail of blood 
showed that she had tried to drag herself to 
the stage door, tried blindly, painfully, to 
feel her way across the concrete. 

Feel! 

Cellini caught his breath. Those dots! 
That was the answer, of course. He pushed 
by the gaping crowd into the theatre and 
went to a wall phone. He hunted in the di¬ 
rectory, pulled the pictures of the tattoos out 
of his pocket and dialed. When he was fin¬ 
ished he turned to find the Homicide man 
inching toward him. 

“It’s nice to know you trust me, Haenig¬ 
son.” 

“What are you up to, Smith?” 

“Phoning the Institute for the Blind.” 

“I don’t get it.” 

“The code that Danny Meade used, those 
dots in the tattoo designs on his arm. I think 
they’re in braille.” 

Haenigson whistled appreciatively, then 
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frowned. “What do you mean you think?" 

“I described some of those dots to someone 
at the Institute but they don’t seem to make 
sense even in braille. The individual figures 
are all right, but they don’t seem to add up 
to anything. It’s probably a double trans¬ 
position or substitution cipher.” 

“Maybe if I tell my men that they can 
bank on part of the process being in braille, 
they’ll be able to crack it. Give me a nickel 
to phone.” 

Cellini handed him a coin. “It’ll take too 
long. Our man is still hot from his latest 
killing and we must nail him now or never. 
I’ve got to have enough of an inkling about 
that code to bluff my way.” 

“You know what it’s about, don’t you?” 
The detective-sergeant dialed. 

“Sure. I know, with reasonable certainty, 
that it’s a double transposition cipher, partly 
in braille, that it gives the location of a hub- 
nerite mine or a deposit of hubnerite ore. I 
know, too, that the directions for finding the 
mine are sufficiently complicated; else Danny 
Meade would simply have memorized them 
without having them tattooed on his arm. I 
know—” 

“Wait a second, Smith. What could be so 
complicated about finding a mine? All that’s 
necessary is the lot, section and township 
numbers. There’s no such thing as unsur¬ 
veyed land any more.” 

Cellini nodded glumly. “That’s been pain¬ 
fully clear to me ever since I ventured into 
the library and read about it.” 

H AENIGSON’S response came over the 
phone and he spoke into the mouth¬ 
piece. When he had pronged the receiver he 
turned to Cellini and said: “The boys are 
getting to work on the tattoos from the 
braille angle. We also heard from the police 
in Bishop about Jackson’s geologist. They 
couldn’t find out a thing. He was trying to 
buy some kind of fluoroscope and then 
hopped that plane for his ride to Frisco.” 
“Fluoroscope?” 

“That’s what I said. I told my men to ring 
me here if they crack that code.” 

“Don’t bother, Haenigson. We don’t need 
it any more.” 

“Why not? What’s the matter with you?” 
“Nothing at all. I’ve just earned my re¬ 
tainer so I’m set” 

“What did you find out, Smith?” 

“You’ll learn in due time. Let’s go out¬ 
side. I have all I need to make Bomaman 
talk now.” 


They reached the backstage alley. Spe¬ 
cialists from the homicide department were 
there, using tape measures, powder, and 
camera. Curiosity, rather than horror, now 
dominated the gathering crowd. 

"I heard the Monk was hanging around 
before,” the detective-sergeant said. 

“Backstage?” 

“No. Out here. Do you think he potted 
her?” 

Cellini shook his head. “The Monk would 
use his hands, not a slingshot. He might 
have tried to strangle her, but not this.” 

“You know who it is, Smith,” said the 
Homicide man. “I want to hear it right now.” 

Before Cellini could reply, another voice 
intruded. It was hoarse, agonized, the words 
indistinguishable. They turned to see Alex 
Bomaman. 

Cellini and Haenigson watched. Borna- 
man walked over to the body and stared 
down at it. He trembled. 

The detective-sergeant raised a dubious 
eyebrow. “A fake?” he asked. 

“I doubt it,” replied Cellini. “I think he 
really went for her. Furthermore, he doesn’t 
have to worry about anyone accusing him 
of murder, so he had no reason to get rid of 
Pogo or Chloe. His type of killing is safe. 
He buys alibis wholesale.” 

Haenigson shook his head. “That only 
means we can’t prove it, but not that he isn’t 
guilty. Remember he’s the one who bailed 
out Chloe. He might have been afraid she’d 
talk.” 

“There are other things. For instance, 
slingshots aren’t Alex’s speed. I can’t see 
him sewing rubber inside a garter. He’d 
prefer a tommy gun. Besides, he wouldn’t 
have left the murder weapon lying here.” 

“Why not?” 

“He’s smart enough to know how danger¬ 
ous that is, and he didn’t have to leave it 
here. He could have taken it with him. The 
only reason that slingshot was left here, 
Haenigson, was because the killer couldn’t 
get away to dispose of it, and was afraid of 
having it found on him.” 

“Maybe. Then what about the Monk? I 
can’t get him out of my bean.” 

“You told me yourself he didn’t go back- 
stage, Haenigson, so he couldn’t have heard 
Bornaman say he was going to bail out 
Chloe. He wouldn’t have been waiting for 
her.” 

Alex Bornaman walked over to them. 
“Who did it?” The racketeer asked Cellini, 
not the Homicide man. 
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“You caused it,” evaded Cellini. 

“Yes. I didn’t know before why you had 
her booked. That’s the only reason why I 
put up bail.” 

“I told you to watch her when you and 
your boys had me.” 

“Who did it, Smith? That’s all I want to 
hear from you.” 

“We’re going down now to the Luxem¬ 
bourg Gardens. Everybody’s there, so sup¬ 
pose you come along.” 

“You couldn’t keep me away, Smith.” 

Haenigson left instructions to his men and 
followed Bornaman and Cellini out to the 
sidewalk. A large Sedan stood at the curb 
with Dado and Vanzy in the front seats. 

“We’ll take mine,” said Alex Bornaman. 
“It’s larger.” 

Though there was a touch of a command 
in the words, Haenigson and Cellini agreed 
and the three men squeezed into the back. 
The c&r started, made a U-tum and sped 
down the block. 

Alex Bornaman sat between them, his 
hands clenched, his eyes fixed on the nape of 
Dado’s neck. 

“You’re losing that twenty grand you laid 
out for the land,” Cellini said, “so you might 
as well talk.” 

“I’m losing nothing, Smith.” 

“You’re wrong, Alex. I haven’t cracked 
those, tattoos yet, but I know that they are 
partly in braille and that they give the loca¬ 
tion of a deposit of hubnerite in Death Val¬ 
ley. It will be only a matter of time.” 

The racketeer said nothing. 

“The land rightfully belongs to Meade’s 
old man and you won’t be strong enough to 
buck him, so you might as well clear your¬ 
self of the murder.” 

“I’m in the clear.” But Bornaman spoke 
uncertainly. 

“You know better than that, Alex. The 
D.A. will call it obstructing justice. He’ll 
give you the aiding-and-abetting-a-crim- 
inal business with both barrels, so you’d bet¬ 
ter answer questions now before it’s too 
late.” 

“Your job is to tell me who killed Chloe. 
Forget the rest.” 

“These aren’t the palmy twenties, Borna¬ 
man. Juries don’t admire racketeers any 
more. Besides, I know about the fluoro- 
scope.” 

A LEX BORNAMAN’S hands clenched 
over his knees and he nodded. Cellini 
accepted it as assent and asked: “Have you 


already paid the twenty grand for the land?" 

“Yes, but it’s in escrow.” 

“Then Danny Meade’s father can still stop 
the sale, so you lose both ways unless you 
give in. When does it come out of escrow?” 

“A couple of weeks.” 

“Shrewd boy, Danny Meade. He would 
have made a fortune if he hadn’t been mur¬ 
dered.” 

Ira Haenigson frowned as they sailed by 
a boulevard stop sign and Cellini asked 
Bornaman: “Who knows that you’ve already 
put the dough into escrow for the land?” 

“Meade knew, and I told Chloe.” 

“Here’s the way I see the whole thing,” 
said Cellini. “Danny Meade was cooped up 
in his father’s office and was only waiting 
for his chance to get out. He had a respon¬ 
sible job and his chance came when one of 
his father’s geologists died in a plane crash. 
The police forwarded all papers found on 
the geologist to the home office, and they 
reached Meade’s desk. 

“Meade read these papers and then hid 
them, for it was his big chance. He learned 
that the geologist had discovered a deposit 
of hubnerite, but had kept it to himself. The 
geologist probably decided that old man 
Jackson had enough money, so he said noth¬ 
ing. He marked the way to the deposit of 
ore, returned to Bishop to buy a fluoroscope, 
and when he couldn’t find one there, decided 
to fly to San Francisco.” 

“What about that fluoroscope?” interposed 
Haenigson. 

“Tungsten ores, if I remember my reading 
of this morning, are fluorescent, and if a 
fluoroscope has its lights turned on such 
ores, in the dark, they will glow brilliantly. 
It is a common way of identifying and esti¬ 
mating the percentage of tungsten contents 
in a mine. Thus, after the geologist had as¬ 
certained the general location of his mine, 
he embedded pieces of tungsten rock in the 
ground at strategic points, and returned to 
civilization. It was the only safe way of 
keeping the secret for himself, as a piece of 
tungsten ore is not readily distinguishable, 
in daylight, from limestone or most ordinary 
rocks or minerals that occur in nature. Nat¬ 
urally, the tattoos, when they are deci¬ 
phered, will give the various turns and di¬ 
rections to follow with a fluoroscope to the 
deposit of hubnerite. It makes a well lighted 
path and a foolproof one unless the key is 
known. Is all that correct, Bornaman?” 

Again, the almost imperceptible nod. 

“Meade,” continued Cellini, “stole his 
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mother’s jewelry to finance the purchase of 
this ore-bearing land. His father discovered 
the theft almost immediately, guessed his 
son would attempt to flee the city, and posted 
men at strategic points. Thus, Danny had 
no choice but to bum his way out, losing him¬ 
self in the anonymity of hobo jungles. So 
Meade picked up the Kid and bummed his 
way to the West Coast, but enroute the rocks 
were stolen by Jed Collins. And that’s where 
you muscled in, Alex.” 

“That’s where I was asked to come in.” 

“It’s still ten years without parole. Meade 
had to purchase the land before his father’s 
detectives figured out the thing. He needed 
a lot of money, some twenty thousand, and 
you, Alex, agreed to put it up because you 
saw a golden opportunity for easy sugar.” 

Again the Homicide man interrupted. 
“Where does that braille business come in?” 

“When Jed Collins stole the jewels, he 
nearly got the paper giving the various di¬ 
rections that would lead to the ore deposit 
with the aid of a fluoroscope. That put a 
scare into Danny Meade, so he divided the 
figures and directions and had them tattooed 
on his arms. No one knew about it, but be¬ 
fore Alex put up the dough for the purchase 
of the mine, he had to be told. Thus, after 
the murder, Alex was forced to steal the 
body to photograph the tattoo designs.” 

Ira Haenigson snapped his fingers. “If the 
killer ripped apart Meade’s wallet to find the 
paper on which the land location was de¬ 
scribed, then Bornaman can’t be the one we 
want. Provided you’re right that Bornaman 
knew all about the tattoos.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” said the rack¬ 
eteer. “I wouldn’t put up that kind of fancy 
dough without knowing where I stood.” 

“What was your share in the mine for sup¬ 
plying the twenty thousand?” asked Cellini. 

“Fifty per cent.” 

“And the rest?” 

“That was divided evenly three ways. It 
came to a little less than sixteen and two- 
thirds per cent for each.” 

“Let’s get it straight, Alex. Danny Meade 
naturally had one of those three remaining 
shares. Who were the other two?” 

“Chloe and the Kid.” 

“I see. I suppose the Kid had it coming 
because he helped Meade get out here, and 
probably gave him the idea of approaching 
Chloe so as to get at you to borrow the 
dough. And Chloe had it coming because 
she steered Meade to you.” 

They were nearing the Luxembourg Gar¬ 


dens. Haenigson asked: “Bornaman, how 
come you let this Danny Meade become first 
man with Chloe?” 

“I was first man! Don’t get any other idea 
about it!” 

“Take it easy. I just asked.” 

“I told Chloe to string Meade along until 
the land was purchased and the corporation 
set up, but that’s all. Chloe wouldn’t try any¬ 
thing behind my back.” 

OT much, thought Cellini, but he said 
nothing. The car stopped and the three 
men stepped out. 

“Keep the bus running,” Alex Bornaman 
instructed his men. 

Cellini raised his brows but did not com¬ 
ment. They began walking across the 
grounds and as they neared the shacks, Cel¬ 
lini could see that Haenigson had done a 
thorough job of it. They were all there, from 
the hobos to Mr. Rapp and Pop. Two police¬ 
men were keeping a watchful eye on them. 

“Act natural and keep moving. Don’t try 
to yell. I have a rod in each pocket.” It was 
Alex Bornaman speaking from behind Cel¬ 
lini Smith and Ira Haenigson. 

“You’re hammering your own coffin nails,” 
said Cellini. However, neither he nor Hae¬ 
nigson gave any outward sign of alarm but 
continued walking toward the shacks in the 
center of the Gardens. 

“I’ll take care of myself, Smith, and of 
Chloe’s killer,” Bornaman said. 

Cellini was keenly conscious of the gun 
pointed at his back. “What are you trying 
to get at, Alex? We both want the same 
thing.” 

“You’re going to find the guy I want. 
Chloe’s dead. She’s been murdered, and her 
killer’s not going to get a shyster and plead 
insanity and be paroled in a few years.” 

Out of the side of his mouth, Haenigson 
said: “If you think we should jump him, I’m 
game.” 

“No. He’s not bluffing.” 

“That’s right,” came Bornaman’s voice 
smoothly. “As for you, Haenigson, when we 
get there, send your boys away if you don’t 
want a slug in your back. After that, Smith 
better produce what I want. Now, shut up.” 

Cellini and Haenigson thought it wise to 
comply. They arrived at the shacks, moving 
evenly, trying to avoid false steps, their 
hands hanging by their sides. 

The Homicide man nodded to the two cops. 
“That’s all.” 

The policemen exhibited mild surprise but 
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leit for their prowl car. Cellini half-turned 
*till he could see Alex Bornaman. The rack¬ 
eteer was a few paces behind, his small black 
eyes alert and his hands bulging in the pock¬ 
ets of his topcoat. There was nothing to do 
but follow instructions. 

“I suppose you know what we’re here for,” 
Cellini said tentatively. “Chloe knew who 
murdered Danny Meade, but for reasons of 
her own, wouldn’t tell. A little while ago, 
she was murdered because she had that in¬ 
formation. We’re here to find out who the 
killer is.” 

This was not, of course, news to Mr. Rapp, 
Hollis Raine, or the Kid, but the hobos were 
taken aback. The Monk spread his arms and 
seemed ready to launch into a tirade when 
Dusty pulled him back. The Professor 
scanned the faces eagerly, pencil poised over 
his notebook. 

“I don’t like this,” said Hollis Raine. 
“What have me and the Kid to do with it?” 

“It’s not you, but everybody,” soothed Mr. 
Rapp. 

“Don’t give me that!” Her voice was 
strident and, Cellini sensed, a little afraid. 
“That dick’s been trying to pin Meade’s mur¬ 
der on me from the beginning.” 

“And with good reason,” said Cellini. “You 
were at the burlesque house before, when 
Bornaman found out Chloe was in jail, and 
you heard he was going to bail her. You 
could have stepped out into the alley and 
shot Chloe. You had to leave the slingshot 
lying there because you couldn’t dispose of 
it. You had to return to the theatre and you 
were afraid you might be searched.” 

“Why pick on me?” She swore. “There 
were fifty other people in that theatre in¬ 
cluding my own husband and the whole 
bunch.” 

“I know, but we’re discussing you.” Cel¬ 
lini had a chance to take a couple of steps 
backward as Hollis advanced toward him. 
But he was still not sufficiently near to Alex 
Bornaman. 

“You were jealous of Chloe,” he continued. 
“You sent her a note threatening her if she 
didn’t keep quiet, and you left a slug in her 
room in an attempt to implicate her. You 
wanted to be a strip tease and you might 
have killed Danny Meade because he 
couldn’t see you for dirt.’ 

It sounded thin and mixed up, Cellini 
knew, but Hollis’s temper was short and he 
hoped his ruse might work. 

“You’d better hurry.” It came from Alex 
Bornaman. 


Cellini said: “The Kid was really in love 
with Chloe, not you, and that’s why you 
killed her.” 

This time it worked exactly as Cellini had 
hoped. Hollis Raine spat inarticulately and 
leaped at him. Rapidly, having the excuse 
he needed, Cellini pedaled back. He came 
abreast the racketeer and his fist swung 
around, connecting with Bomaman’s jaw, 
viciously and unexpectedly. 

Hollis stopped, gaping in surprise. 

“Beautiful,” said Ira Haenigson apprecia¬ 
tively. “I was wondering if it would work.” 

Cellini leaned over and removed the two 
guns from the unconscious racketeer’s pock¬ 
ets. He tossed one to Haenigson. 

It suddenly dawned on Hollis Raine. “Say, 
that guy was holding rods on you and you 
were just riling me to get at him.” 

“That’s right,” said Cellini. “I know you 
didn’t do the killings.” 

“Well, it’s about time you said so.” 

The Professor chuckled delightedly. “Very 
interesting,” he remarked. “I must make a 
note of it.” 

“Don’t bother with that masquerade any 
more,” said Cellini. 

“I beg your pardon?” 

Cellini’s answer was to grab the notebook 
from the Professor’s hand. The student of 
hobos stood taut and motionless. 

“Don’t tell me you’re picking him!” Hae¬ 
nigson exclaimed. 

“I’m picking on him. I want to know why 
he forgot himself and wrote in this notebook 
without effort when his glasses were broken 
but other times he pretends he’s near¬ 
sighted.” 

“The glasses must be a disguise,” supplied 
the Homicide man. 

“Sure. He wasn’t very academic when he 
forgot himself and hit that girl for breaking 
his glasses. There’s probably window pane 
in them.” 

The Professor tried to speak, but only a 
frightened whimper issued. 

“And also,” continued Cellini, “the phony 
excuses he gave me for not being able to 
produce the notes he was typing during 
Meade’s murder. The answer? The notes 
don’t exist.” 

Cellini riffled through the pages of the 
notebook in his hand and then tossed it to 
the Homicide man. 

“Look at that, Haenigson. Nothing in that 
notebook makes any sense. Those aren’t 
notes for any thesis on bums, but just a lot 
of gibberish to impress people.” 
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"You don’t have to go on,” said Ira Hae- 
nigson. “This guy’s hiding out. He’s prob¬ 
ably wanted on some criminal—” 

“No,” Cellini cut in. “Not for any criminal 
charge, because he’s smart enough to know 
that the cops check hobo jungles regularly. 
It’s something for which men went to Mexico 
in the last war, but can’t do it in this one. 
Unless I’m way off, he’s a draft-dodger.” 

S HIVERING spasms shook the Professor’s 
body from top to bottom as he listened 
to the ominous murmurs of the hobos. He 
took a step as if to flee. 

Cellini waved the gun in his palm. “Better 
not try it, Prof. You can’t outrun a bullet. 
Suppose you lie down on the ground till 
we’re ready to take care of you. Get down!” 

The Professor almost fell to the dirt. Vi¬ 
ciously, Dusty let loose a kick at his ribs and 
said in a hurt tone: “Me thinking this cow¬ 
ard was studying us! What a laugh!” 

“I’m tired of this!” Hollis Raine suddenly 
yelled. “I’m getting out of here because I’m 
in the clear.” 

“Not quite,” said Cellini. “You didn’t do 
the killings, but you know who did, so you’re 
still an accessory. You’re—” 

“Leave her alone!” This time it was the 
Kid, yelling as he rushed at Cellini. The 
steel from a penknife in his hand glinted in 
the dusk. 

Cellini sidestepped, and caught the Kid on 
the temple with the barrel of the gun in his 
hand. The Kid dropped in his tracks. 

Haenigson swore. “You don’t have to be 
so rough with a boy like that, Smith.” 

“He’s your killer and I’m taking no 
chances with that kind. His wife knows, and 
you can ask her.” 

Haenigson’s mouth parted and he looked 
toward Hollis Raine for confirmation. But 
she was not listening. She sat on the ground, 
the Kid’s head in her lap, trying to staunch 
the flow of blood from his temple. 

“I suppose she really loves him,” Cellini 
said. “That’s why she tried to scare Chloe 
into keeping quiet with that note.” 

Alex Bornaman began to stir. Cellini 
kneeled and bound the racketeer’s wrists 
with his necktie. 

“It worried me,” said Cellini, “why the 
Kid, young as he is, would go for a played- 
out dame like Hollis and actually marry her. 
I imagine he likes her, but he did it mainly 
to prevent her from testifying against him. 
She didn’t mind. She loved him. She knew 
the Kid was cut in on the hubnerite mine 


and that they’d be in clover.” 

Cellini turned to Hollis Raine. “You don’t 
like burlesque work, do you?” 

“Who does?” There was no fight left in 
her. Tears streaked her makeup and the face 
was drawn. 

“That’s what I figured when you turned 
down the peeling job Rapp finally offered 
you. It was a mistake to do that after you’d 
been yelling you could outstrip Chloe. It 
made me realize you started the whole thing 
only as an excuse in case you were found 
fooling around Chloe’s dressing room leav¬ 
ing notes.” 

Alex Bornaman struggled into a sitting 
position. Haenigson brandished a revolver. 

The racketeer waved him back. “Don’t 
worry. Smith dropped me fair and I’m not 
beefing. I only want to hear him name the 
killer, because I won’t always be tied up.” 

“It’s the Kid,” said Cellini, “for several 
reasons. The very conception of murdering 
with a slingshot is basically youthful. A more 
mature person wouldn’t think of it, and 
would mistrust it as a weapon. Only youths 
know how dangerous a slingshot can be. An¬ 
other thing to indicate the murderer’s age 
was his lack of guts. He took a try at my 
life once because he figured I was dangerous, 
but didn’t try again. He was all right with 
long-distance murder, but when he tried to 
strangle Chloe with his hands he couldn’t 
make a thorough job of it. 

“Remember, too, that while Chloe had 
good reasons for not revealing the murder¬ 
er’s name, still, it had to be someone she 
could be sorry for. Someone like the Kid.” 

“Are you sure she knew?” 

Cellini nodded. “Of course. Hollis threat¬ 
ened Chloe in a note because she knew the 
Kid was the killer. Chloe probably saw the 
Kid steal the garter or the slugs from the 
prop room and added two and two.” 

A crazy laugh escaped Alex Bornaman. 
“The D.A. won’t get a conviction on that. I’ll 
have to do the job.” 

“Don’t worry, Alex. It has to be the Kid 
by a process of elimination. Ripping Meade’s 
wallet apart, hunting for some piece of paper 
that gave the location of the mine proved 
that the murderer didn’t know the location 
had been tattooed on Meade’s arms. That 
automatically eliminated you, Alex, because 
stealing the body proved you knew about it 
This also gives us the motive.” 

“I don’t get it,” Haenigson cut in. 

“The Kid wasn’t satisfied with his share in 
the mine. I saw that when Bornaman told 
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me he grabbed fifty per cent of it for him¬ 
self, so the Kid became greedy. He didn’t 
know of the tattoos, and killed Meade figur¬ 
ing he’d find the location of the field of ore 
on him. His idea was to get it and make 
Bornaman give him a bigger share because 
he would be the only one knowing where this 
field of hubnerite was. The Kid probably 
didn’t know that the land was already in 
escrow.” 

The racketeer nodded agreement. 

“To continue with the elimination, the Kid 
tried to turn suspicion on someone at the 
Paree by leaving a slug in Chloe’s room, 
stealing her garter, and taking the slugs from 
the prop room. But to get the slugs, he had 
to do it after a show when the prop room 
was locked, so he broke the hasp. That was 
a mistake, because it eliminated the burly- 
cue bunch. They wouldn’t have had to break 
the hasp. They could have walked into the 
prop room during a performance without at¬ 
tracting suspicion. Finally, Pogo’s murder 
narrowed the choice to Chloe or the Kid. 
And Chloe’s dead.” 

“What did Pogo have to do with it?” asked 
Haenigson. 

“They were the only two to whom I men¬ 
tioned that someone had told me he had seen 
Hollis Raine hanging out here during 
Meade’s murder, and a little while later Pogo 
was dead. You were here, weren’t you, 
Hollis?” 

The chorine whispered a “Yes.” 

“Sure. You saw something was wrong 
with the Kid when he walked you home, and 
you followed him back here and saw him am¬ 


bush Meade. That’s how you found out he 
did it. I happened to tell the Kid that some¬ 
one had seen Hollis here, and he was afraid 
that he too had been spotted, so he killed 
Pogo. The Kid was able to figure out it was 
Pogo because he saw him talking to me here. 
Later, the Kid invented a fairy tale about 
seeing two men bury Pogo’s body. He was 
good at fairy tales. He fooled you, Haenig- 

“How come?” 

“Road kids have no love for cops, but still 
he gave you a cock-and-bull story about es¬ 
caping from a reformatory and wanting to be 
a policeman. That was successfully calcu¬ 
lated to make you like him and not suspect 
anything.” 

As if by signal, everyone started talking. 
The Monk damning them all, the hobos plan¬ 
ning a quick exit out of town, others claim¬ 
ing that the Kid had always looked like a 
criminal. . . . 

Cellini stood looking at nothing for a long 
time. He only vaguely saw Ira Haenigson 
waving a piece of inner tubing which he had 
found and from which the murder weapon 
had been reinforced. He only half-heard 
Pop asking him for another loan. His eyes 
saw, but his mind didn’t take in, Alex Borna- 
man’s dark, scowling face; Hollis Raine, 
bending over her young husband; the Pro¬ 
fessor, still lying in the dirt, his body con¬ 
vulsing with sobs. 

He walked away, trying not to think of 
Chloe, but forcing his mind to dwell on the 
new neon sign, a full-time secretary, ways 
to spend that fat check. 
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THE SCENT OF PINE 

By ANTHONY TOMPKINS 


Bill Vance thought he did a slick job arranging the suicide 
of his partner—until Lieutenant Blair sniffed murder! 


B ILL VANCE downed two shots of rye, 
straight, wiped his lips and walked 
out of the cafe. He hurried down a 
residential street soon afterward and saw 
lights on in the big house he shared with 
Cecil Sloan. At the moment Bill Vance 
cursed Sloan to the eternal fires of a dozen 
assorted hells. 

He opened the door with his own key and, 
as it swung wide, he grimaced. That ever¬ 


lasting odor of pine swept through the house, 
filling every one of the nine rooms with its 
permeating odor. Vance hated it as much as 
he hated Cecil Sloan who used it all the time. 

Sloan was older than Vance by eighteen 
years and should have known better, but he 
possessed the idea that he was quite a man- 
about-town. He shaved twice a day, some¬ 
times three times. And the hair tonic, 
cologne, shaving lotion, powder, soap—in 
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fact every last thing he used—was scented 
with pine. Not the usual mild and pleasant 
odor which is so popular, but a scent ten 
times as heavy. Sloan had his preparations 
made up especially for him. 

He was, in short, a past-middle-age fop. 
There was always a flower in his buttonhole, 
his trick mustache was waxed Just right, and 
a Homburg hat usually sat jauntily to one 
side of his hair which was dyed and thin. 
He sported a malacca stick and swung it with 
considerable swagger. He owned fifty or 
sixty suits, as many pairs of shoes—though 
they were not quite so new what with ration¬ 
ing. His neckties were flowery and usually 
green colored. 

Perhaps all of this sartorial affectation 
was a measure of self defense. A method to 
exaggerate an ego which might otherwise 
have been non-existent. For Cecil Sloan 
had only one arm. His right arm had been 
removed when he was a boy. 

Once Bill Vance had not minded this, put¬ 
ting it down as merely a quirk in the makeup 
of a smart man who was making a lot of 
money and wanted a younger partner to help 
him and share in the rewards. But business 
had slumped lately. Slumped was, perhaps, a 
mild word. It had crashed. 

Vance scaled his hat onto a chair and ran 
upstairs. The odor of pine grew stronger, 
more penetrating, and then he heard running 
water. He glanced into the bathroom. Sloan 
was dabbing that scented lotion on his face, 
and the tub was slowly filling for his bath. 

Sloan turned around and smiled. 

“Oh—I didn’t hear you come in, Bill. How’s 
everything? As rotten as usual?” 

“If you mean at the office,” Vance an¬ 
swered dourly, “yes—we’re all done, my 
friend. Washed up and out. You know, I’m 
especially burned up because you left me to 
take the rap. I faced the creditors, the office 
help.” 

Sloan nodded and grinned as he washed 
soap off his razor. 

“Of course you had to do that,” he ex¬ 
plained. “We agreed, when you came into 
the business with a capital of about one-fifth 
what I * asked, that you would handle the 
dirty work. Well, near-bankruptcy falls 
under such a classification. What are you 
beefing about?” 

His eyes hard, Vance turned and walked 
away. 

“I’ll see you in the study after you finish 
shaving. I want to snow where we stand.” 

“We don’t,” Sloan called after him. “We’re 
flat on our faces. But I have plans, for my¬ 
self. Tell you about them in a couple of 
minutes.” 

ANCE sat down in the study and cursed 
® Sloan forward and backward. Sloan was 


not worried. He never worried. The fact that 
they were both wiped out meant nothing 
much to him. He would get along because 
he always had. But Vance was in a different 
position. He never liked work much. That 
was why he tied up with Sloan, sinking a 
ten-thousand-dollar inheritance into Sloan’s 
firm. For awhile, things went fine and then 
—the end came so swiftly that Vance was 
still amazed by it. 

Presently, Sloan entered, wearing a ma¬ 
roon-colored bathrobe and smoking a ciga¬ 
rette from a long holder. He grinned at 
Vance and sat down opposite him. 

“Here is what you want to know, Bill,” he 
said directly. “You haven’t a thin dime to 
your name. Now wait—before you start 
blasting me. For five years you took a lot 
of money out of the business and spent it like 
water. So did L but you should have saved 
yours.” 

“I should have,” Vance scoffed bitterly. 
“What about you? Will you eat that pine- 
scented soap and drink the shaving lotion 
and cologne for sustenance? You’re as badly 
off as I.” 

“Not quite,” Sloan corrected. “Not quite 
at all. You see, some years ago I purchased 
a whole mountain far North of here. I 
thought it would be something to own a 
mountain. Now I’m glad, because I can sell 
the wood on it, rent some of the lowlands 
for farms and eke out a fair living. That’s all 
I want—a fair living. I’m sick of night clubs, 
dances, business and worries. I shall move 
up there soon, settle down and enjoy myself. 
I intend to retire, Bill. And I’ll have pine 
forests all about me. You should smell them 
in the spring.” 

“I smell them all four seasons,” Vance 
grunted. “Look, isn’t there something up 
there for me? After all, we’ve been part¬ 
ners.” 

“Nothing.” Sloan arose, removed the ciga¬ 
rette and blew the rest of the smoke out of 
the holder. “Besides, you don’t like the odor 
of pine. In about a week I’ll turn this house 
and its contents over to the creditors. Bet¬ 
ter get your personal things out of here be¬ 
fore then. In the meantime, I shall be out of 
town for three or four days.” 

“Going up to that mountain and your 
blasted pines?” Vance queried. 

“Yes—to look the situation over and make 
arrangements about a cabin. Odd, Bill, but 
I forgot all about that mountain. Didn’t even 
know I had it until I checked over a lot of 
old papers. Incidentally, the insurance policy 
making us one another’s beneficiaries has 
lapsed. The wills we drew up granting our 
entire estates to the survivor, should be de¬ 
stroyed. We won’t be partners"much longer. 
Now, if you’ll excuse me, I’m going to take 
my bath.” 
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He walked out, Vance following him into 
the corridor. 

“Sloan,” he asked, “when are you leav¬ 
ing?” 

Sloan looked over his shoulder. 

“I have a bedroom on the twelve-forty 
tonight. Why?” 

“Nothing,” Vance said, cryptically. “Not 
a thing. I hope you have a nice trip." 

Sloan closed the bathroom door and start¬ 
ed the water in the tub again. Vance sat 
down in the study and the brooding thoughts 
of murder he had fostered for three days, 
now took definite shape. He knew—the mo¬ 
ment he found out about the business—that 
he was going to kill Sloan. He had to—be¬ 
cause there was no other way out. Unless, 
of course, Bill Vance wanted to go to work. 
The very thought made him shudder. 

He laughed harshly to himself. Maybe 
Sloan had forgotten about that mountain he 
bought years ago, but Vance hadn’t. Some six 
months before he had come across the papers 
concerning it, and Vance wondered and puz¬ 
zled about it until he’d gone there on a brief 
trip. Checking around, he had discovered 
that the mountain was far more valuable for 
the granite hidden under its soil than the 
trees upon it. He was familiar with these 
particular mountains, and had worked for a 
brief span in a granite quarry. He knew 
stone and this mountain contained at least 
a fifty-year supply. Nobody else knew about 
this, and Vance had kept Ids secret. 

Quietly, carefully, Vance had sought 
means of acquiring at least part ownership 
of the mountain, but Sloan had sewed it up 
tight. The only way to get it, Vance discov¬ 
ered, was to have the wills they’d made take 
effect and that meant Sloan must die. The 
wills had been drawn purely for business 
reasons, but they applied to all the property. 
And Vance knew that Sloan had no close 
relatives. 

For endless days Bill Vance had been try¬ 
ing to think of a way to murder Cecil Sloan. 
But the methods he had first thought of were 
promptly rejected. If he pulled such a thing 
as murder, it had to be done with finesse, and 
handled with such ingenuity that it would 
appear to look like anything but murder. 
Now, at the present moment he was begin¬ 
ning to see a little light through the forest 
of doubts which had cluttered his mind. 

^KUIETLY leaving the study, Vance made 
his way to Sloan’s bedroom. His wallet 
lay on the dresser and he opened it. The 
railroad tickets were inside. Sloan was using 
the same railroad line Vance had used on his 
trip to the mountain. That clinched it. For 
immediately Vance knew exactly what he 
must do. 

He couldn't afford to hesitate, he had to 


move swiftly. An opportunity like this would 
never come again. He removed his coat and 
stripped to the waist. Then he opened the 
bathroom door and walked over to the tub 
where Sloan was soaking. 

Sloan tried to sit up quickly. He recog¬ 
nized the intense look in Vance’s eyes. 
Sloan’s one arm flailed wildly in futile de¬ 
fense and then Vance got his hands around 
the man’s throat. 

With grim competence he slid him under 
the water, held his head submerged for at 
least ten minutes. Violently he cursed Sloan, 
cursed the odor of pine that hung over 
everything. Sloan’s arm had stopped mov¬ 
ing a long time ago. Vance released his hold. 
The body stayed under water. 

There wasn’t much time to lose now. He 
had four hours—not a moment more. Quite 
calmly, Vance stepped over to the sink, 
lathered his face with Sloan’s pine soap and 
then shaved. He rubbed on lotion, added 
hair tonic in generous quantities. He really 
wanted to reek of the stuff. Sloan’s love for 
the odor of pine was going to help provide an 
alibi. 

Next Vance removed the body, dried it 
carefully and drew on clothing. He arranged 
the corpse in garments as meticulously as 
Sloan would have dressed himself were he 
alive, then lifted the dead man and carried 
him downstairs. 

Vance’s car was in the garage. He un¬ 
locked the trunk, lined it with two bed sheets 
and tucked the corpse into it, rolling Sloan’s 
body in the sheets so there’d be no soiled 
marks on his clothing or flesh 

This done, Vance locked the trunk. He 
took a bicycle from the side of the garage, 
one which Sloan had used occasionally. He 
removed the wheels and put them into the 
back seat. The frame fitted easily too. 

Three minutes later Vance was inside the 
house. He cleaned up the bathroom, went to 
the huge wardrobe which was filled with 
Sloan’s clothes and selected a suit that 
matched the one the corpse now wore. He 
laid this out, together with needed acces¬ 
sories. When he returned, he’d have to work 
very fast. 

He left the lights burning in the house, 
drove the car out of the garage and headed 
north. He crossed the railroad tracks twice 
before he saw the trestle glistening under a 
faint moon. Sloan’s train would pass across 
this bridge. Vance followed a dirt road be¬ 
side the river which the bridge spanned. It 
was a wide, deep, and swift river, he knew. 

Parking the car in a clump of trees where 
it wouldn’t be found except by the most 
unique coincidence, he hauled out the bike, 
put the wheels on, and pedaled furiously 
back to the house. He was badly winded 
when he finally carried the bike into the 
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garage. He didn’t want to leave any tire 
marks. 

In the house again, he proceeded to change 
clothes, donning those he had selected from 
Sloan’s wardrobe. Then he bound his right 
arm tight against his body with the aid of 
adhesive and gauze. He did a good job of it, 
but it left him feeling slightly helpless. Sloan 
could manage with one arm because he had 
been forced to adapt himself. But Vance 
felt clumsy, handicapped. 

Finally, he put a flower through the lapel 
of his coat, draped a topcoat over his shoul¬ 
ders. Sloan never wore a topcoat, just draped 
it. They were about the same build. In fact, 
Vance had often worn Sloan’s clothes. True, 
he had no mustache. 

But the attention of witnesses would be 
drawn to the empty coat sleeve—the missing 
arm. That’s all they’d remember—and the 
overwhelming odor of pine which invariably 
trailed after Cecil Sloan. Everyone knew 
about his love of the scent and kidded him 
about it. 

Vance planned things so he arrived at the 
station about three minutes before train time. 
He carried one bag and winced at the pain 
of his strapped-up arm. He handed the bag 
to a red cap and they hurried down the 
ramp. Once aboard, Vance made for the sin¬ 
gle bedroom Sloan had reserved. 

He tipped the porter with a twenty-dollar 
bill, but he didn’t let the man see his face. 
The topcoat, draped over his shoulder, hid 
his features quite well. 

“Ain’t you made a mistake, boss?” 

The porter was staring at tb ‘ bill. 

“No—it’s a twenty and I know it,” Vance 
said gruffly. “Where I’m going I won’t need 
money and I thought I’d tip you in advance. 
Means good service—I hope—and then if 
anything happens, you have your money.” 

“Thank you, sir. Ain’t nothin’ goin’ to 
happen. You ring if you want anythin’ and 
I’ll come a-hoppin’. Thank you again.” 

He ducked out and soon after the train 
pulled away from the platform. Vance smiled 
with satisfaction. It was going along fine. 
The porter would remember him—the pine 
odor, the missing arm, his strange statement 
about not needing money where he was go¬ 
ing. His insinuations that something might 
happen. That porter was going to be an ex¬ 
cellent witness. 

C NATCHING time out to smoke a cigarette, 
^ Vance now went to work. He removed 
his coat and shirt, unstrapped the arm and 
massaged circulation back into it. Then he 
put the shirt and coat back on. He shut off 
the lights in the room and raised the window 
as high as it would go. The window worked 
hard, but he managed it finally. There was 
an outer pane of glass which didn’t move. 


He smashed this and carefully picked out 
all the pieces. 

He knew exactly when the train would 
start crossing the bridge. A glance at his 
watch indicated it was about time. He put 
on gloves and wiped everything in the room 
that he’d touched. He wouldn’t be so ama¬ 
teurish as to leave the fingerprints of Bill 
Vance in the bedroom from which Cecil 
Sloan had leaped to his death. 

He stuck his head out the window and 
saw the bridge rapidly coming closer. Then 
he put a knee against the porter’s call bell 
which was just below the window. The 
porter would come “a-hoppin’.” That twen¬ 
ty-dollar tip insured it. 

Vance started wriggling out of the win¬ 
dow. He folded his right arm across his 
chest and held it there rigidly. Just as he 
expected, the porter tapped on the door and 
when he got no reply, he flung it open. The 
man gave a yelp, grabbed at Vance’s coat¬ 
tails, and succeeded in dragging Vance back 
into the car. 

Vance turned, slapped the porter across 
the face hard and then, with one hand, 
pushed him out of the room, slammed the 
door and locked it. The train was passing 
over the bridge now. It was quite a leap, 
but the clearance was easy and Vance wasn’t 
afraid of diving or of water. 

He squirmed through the window, al¬ 
though for a dreadful instant it seemed he 
couldn’t quite make it and sweat broke out 
on his face. Then he was through. He gave 
himself a hard shove, went hurtling into the 
night and straightened out into a straight, 
easy dive. He could use both arms now. 
There was no one to see. 

He hit the water and the shock of impact 
knocked the wind out of him for a moment. 
He came up, gasped air and struck out for 
the shore. The faint moonlight showed him 
where he was going, but anyone from the 
train couldn’t have seen him. A glance over 
his shoulder informed him that the train had 
come to a stop and was now backing up. 

Breathing heavily, he reached the shore, 
crawled up on land and made certain he 
left no tracks. It required only a few mo¬ 
ments to reach the car which he had hidden, 
remove Sloan’s corpse and carry it to the 
river, some distance down from the bridge. 
He waded out until the water was up to his 
shoulders before he dumped the corpse free. 
It floated downstream rather quickly and 
then appeared to sink. Vance didn’t care. 
They’d find the body in the morning. 

Let them do an autopsy on it. They’d dis¬ 
cover water in the lungs. Fresh water just 
like that of the river. In fact, the city’s water 
supply came from a lake into which the 
river fed. There would be no discrepancy. 

Forty minutes later, Vance was back in 
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the house he had shared with Cecil Sloan. 
Quickly putting the car back in the garage, 
and disposing of his wet clothing he dressed 
in a smoking jacket, slacks and slippers. 
Turning on the radio, Vance sank into a 
comfortable chair, and leaned his head back 
wearily. 

The hours crawled by, and Vance unable 
to sleep, began to feel the prickles of doubt 
and fear needling his mind. But, of course, 
he told himself, they wouldn’t find Sloan’s 
body until daylight. Then they’d have to 
identify it All he had to do was take thing s 
easy. 

It was six in the morning when he heard 
the doorbell ring. He had fallen asleep, fi¬ 
nally. Vance wasn’t haunted by any mem¬ 
ories. He’d thought about killing Sloan so 
often it seemed just like some mechanical 
bit of business he’d gone through. 

Now came the supreme test. He must 
keep his wits about him. Yawning sleepily, 
he went downstairs. The doorbell rang sev¬ 
eral more times before he unlocked the door 
and opened it. A chunky, mild-appearing 
man stood there. 

“Does Cecil Sloan live here?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Vance answered sleepily. “But 
he’s away. Gone out of town on business. 
If you don’t mind, what’s so important that 
you have to wake people up at this hour of 
the morning?” 

“Who are you?” the man countered. 

Vance properly bristled. 

“It’s Sloan you want to see, not me. Good 
morning.” 

He started to close the door, but he didn’t 
get far. The mild-appearing, chunky little 
man showed him a badge. 

“I’m Detective Lieutenant Blair. Homi¬ 
cide. Now will you talk to me?” 

“Come in.” Vance stepped away from the 
door. “What on earth is wrong?” 

“Cecil Sloan is dead,” Blair stated bluntly. 
“They say he jumped from the window of 
a train last night. He fell into the river and 
we didn’t find his body until this morning. 
Are these his things?” 

Blair dumped a sodden wallet, some pa¬ 
pers, a wrist watch and a ring on the table. 
Vance cast a casual glance at the articles. 

“Yes—they’re his things. Lieutenant, do 
you mean to tell me Sloan committed sui¬ 
cide?” 

B LAIR lit a cigar and eyed Vance down 
the length of it. 

“Suicide is what the medical examiner 
said. Suicide is what everything points to, 
but me—well,.I’ve been a cop so long I doubt 
everything. To me no suicide or accident 
is set down as such until I’ve proven it 
wasn’t murder. I handle my arrests like that 
too. Under the law a man is innocent until 


he is proved guilty. 1 work in the opposite 
way. A man is guilty until he’s proved in¬ 
nocent. And I mean proved.” 

“Good heavens,” Vance gasped. “Are you 
insinuating—” 

“No, I don’t insinuate. What’s that infer¬ 
nal smell in here? Like pine!" 

“Sloan had everything scented with pine,” 
Vance explained. “He usually reeked of the 
stuff and the house always does. Personally, 
I hate it. Sloan dead! In a way, I’m not sur¬ 
prised and yet, I am. He didn’t seem to be 
the type. Why he told me last night that 
While our business was smashed, he intended 
to retire. He owned a mountain or some¬ 
thing.” 

Blair sat down heavily. 

“Here is the story as I get it. Sloan re¬ 
served space on the train two days ago. He 
boarded it at the last minute. The porter 
remembers him, so do some of the passen¬ 
gers. They didn’t get a look at his face, but 
they all noticed he had only one arm and— 
wherever he went, he left a trail of pine odor 
behind him. He tipped the porter too much, 
made some vague remark about not needing 
any more money. Soon afterward he 
jumped.” 

Vance arose and poured himself a drink. 

“Ghastly. I’ll take charge of things. Sloan 
had no one.” 

As if Vance hadn’t spoken, Blair went on. 

“He opened the inside window, broke 
the outer one and was squirming through 
when he touched the buzzer—perhaps by 
accident and most likely with his knee. That 
brought the porter, who walked in and tried 
to yank Sloan back. Sloan shoved the porter 
out, locked the door and crawled through 
the window.” 

“Poor fellow.” Vance sighed. “We were 
partners for years. The business just went 
broke, but I didn’t think he was that affected 
by it” 

“Got any insurance?” Blair asked calmly. 
“I mean by that, do you profit by his death?” 

Vance smiled thinly. 

“Meaning I’m guilty until I’m proven in¬ 
nocent. The fact is, Lieutenant, we did have 
such a policy. A very large one and it lapsed 
a week ago. It is worthless. As for my prof¬ 
iting by Sloan’s death, well I doubt that be¬ 
cause there isn’t anything left after the crash. 
We did arrange to inherit one another’s es¬ 
tate in the event one of us died. Sloan’s es¬ 
tate will undoubtedly consist of that moun¬ 
tain he talked about. It can’t be worth 
much.” 

“I’ll check,” Blair said curtly. “Right at 
the moment I want you to come with me.” 

Vance’s heart stopped beating. 

“Do you mean that I’m under arrest?” 

“Heck, no, I haven’t enough evidence yet,” 
Blair smiled. “We’ll go down to the morgue. 
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It’s your job to identify the corpse.” 

“Of course,” Vance agreed. “I don’t like 
the job, but I know it’s necessary. I’ll be 
ready in ten minutes.” 

“Incidentally”—Blair stopped him as he 
reached the door—“where were you last 
night? Just for the record.” 

Vance shrugged. 

“I came home at seven-thirty. I talked to 
Sloan for awhile, saw him off and listened 
to the radio for about two or three hours. I 
really didn’t listen, but music soothes me 
and I’ve been on edge. I merely sat here 
trying to figure out what I was going to do. 
I’m flat, you know.” 

The remainder of that day kept Bill Vance 
fully occupied. Ever conscious that the 
slightest slip would give the placid detective 
the opportunity to pounce, Vance cursed the 
luck which had caused such a man to be 
assigned to the case. 

Quite unperturbed, he made the identifi¬ 
cation at the morgue. Then there was a ses¬ 
sion at Police Headquarters. For some rea¬ 
son he couldn’t fathom, they were intent on 
studying the death very thoroughly. Yet he 
knew of no slips and if he had made one, 
Lieutenant Blair would be talking to him 
with bars intervening right now. 

Instead, they were lunching in a quiet 
restaurant. 

“Don’t hold it against me—the way I act,” 
Blair warned. “I’m just a natural born 
doubter. I’ve done plenty of checking up. I 
found the only thing you’ll get out of Sloan’s 
death is that mountain and you’re not getting 
much. The business is shot, the house Sloan 
owned will go under the auctioneer’s ham¬ 
mer. Even your car and his will be sold.” 

“I know,” Vance said, assuming the air of 
a defeated man. “You can’t imagine how 
tough this is going to be for me. Sloan 
couldn’t take it, but I must. You’re not put¬ 
ting handcuffs on me and hauling me off to 
jail, Lieutenant?” 

“Not today.” Blair laughed. “There may 
be a few questions a little later, though. 
They’ll do an autopsy on Sloan this after¬ 
noon. Just routine stuff. I’ll look in tonight 
and tell you what they found.” 

“Do that,” Vance said. “I’ll have a drink 
waiting for you. And I’m not at all offended, 
Lieutenant, by your checking up on me. 
You’re paid to do that. See you tonight then.” 

WT ANCE spoke the truth. He wasn’t of- 
® fended. He was downright scared to 
•death. Blair missed nothing, even voice in¬ 
flections or starts of amazement, as when he 
had remarked about the worthlessness of 
the mountain. Vance had almost jumped 
out of his chair then, because nowhere in 
his plans had he taken into account a man 
like Blair, who would agree that Sloan was 


a suicide, but would try to prove it was mur¬ 
der, anyway. Just to be sure. 

Vance went to the office for an hour or 
two, cleaned up several details and then 
proceeded to Sloan’s house. The cleaning 
woman had been in, he noted, for the house 
was spotless, but the moment he opened the 
door, the scent of pine struck him. Never 
had he been so sickened by the odor. 

It was about time he did something about 
it, he decided. He went upstairs to the bath¬ 
room, methodically collected all of Sloan’s 
pine preparations, and dropped them into a 
pillow case. A more thorough search re¬ 
vealed additional bottles and jars of the 
stuff. These also went into his makeshift 
sack. 

He hauled the whole business to the cellar, 
hesitated a faint moment, then finally dropped 
the sack into a barrel of furnace ashes. Blast 
that infernal odor! He could still smell it. 
Angrily, he covered the articles with more 
ashes. 

Upstairs once more, he opened every win¬ 
dow and door for half an hour. When he 
closed them again, the odor of pine had dis¬ 
appeared and he began to feel better. That 
odor was almost like the ghost of Sloan him¬ 
self. 

Vance had about two more weeks in this 
house before it would be taken over. He 
would have to lay his plans carefully. First 
he would get himself a job, and hold it for 
six or eight months before he visited his 
inherited property—the mountain. Then just 
accidentally he might discover there was 
granite under the ground. Perhaps, if things 
didn’t look just right, he’d do nothing about 
it at all, and bide his time. Blair wasn’t the 
type to forget. If, right now, he suspected 
that Vance was inheriting a fortune, he might 
try tearing the whole case apart and explor¬ 
ing it for murder. 

Blair was coming tonight, and Vance was 
worried. So much so, that he finally inspect¬ 
ed the premises to be positive he had left 
no clues. He shrugged. How could there be? 
There had been no blood, not even marks of 
any consequence upon the body of Cecil 
Sloan. If there were a few bruises, they’d 
be put down to Sloan’s apparent efforts to 
get through the pullman window, or at¬ 
tributed to his fall into the water. Vance 
reassured himself a dozen times that every¬ 
thing was all right, but a couple of drinks 
were needed to inflate his rapidly collapsing 
ego. 

By the time Lieutenant Blair arrived, 
Vance was in a fine sweat of fear. He let 
Blair in, welcoming him with an effusiveness 
he didn’t exactly feel. Blair accepted a 
drink, crossed his legs and looked keenly at 
Vance. 

“Maybe you’d be glad to know I’m wrong. 
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Frankly, I never had a theory of murder and 
of course accident was out of the question. 
You see—once I used to be careless and ac¬ 
cept evidence as I found it. I sent a fellow 
to the death house. Just in time I discovered 
he was innocent and if I had looked deeper, 
I would have learned the truth. Ever since 
then, I take no chances. I even investigate 
a clear-cut murder to see if it couldn’t pos¬ 
sibly be suicide or accident. So you see, it 
works both ways.” 

“What—did you—find out to definitely 
show it was—suicide?” Vance asked, hoping 
his voice or his manner didn’t show the con¬ 
sternation raging inside of him. 

Blair sipped his drink slowly. 

“Well, they did the autopsy. His lungs 
were full of water. Death by drowning. No 
marks on him. The porter’s story and those 
of several passengers show that it really was 
Sloan who rode the train. The porter also 
established premeditation of suicide. You’ve 
proven there was a motive. Sloan was broke. 
So there you are.” 

“Of course.” Vance breathed easier now. 
“I never had the slightest doubts about it 
although I was profoundly shocked at first. 
Am I free now to dispose of Sloan’s things, 
arrange to turn the house over and maybe 
go away for a couple of days to get over this 
—this business?” 

“Well—no,” Blair said. “It isn’t a police 
matter any more, but the Probate Court is 
taking jurisdiction. You’d better present 
the will Sloan made jointly with you. They’ll 
rush it through. You see, I heard today that 
some of Sloan’s creditors are pretty sore and 
figure there are hidden assets. If you ran 
out, they’d make trouble.” 

“I’ll stick around for a couple of days,” 
Vance assured. “It will take me that long 
to dispose of the business, but the creditors 
can go hang. Thanks for coming, Lieuten¬ 
ant. Honestly, I was almost beginning to 
think in terms of alibis. I figured you were 
after me.” 

“Nonsense.” Blair slapped him on the back, 
put down his half-finished drink and started 
for the door. “Like I said, I just make sure 
of things. I won’t bother you again. Good¬ 
night. I’ll let myself out.” 

But Vance didn’t sink into a chair and 
heave a sigh of relief. Somehow he couldn’t 
trust this cop. Worry still gnawed at Vance’s 
mind. He walked the floor briefly, went to 
Sloan’s study and sat down behind his desk. 
He checked through the dead man’s papers 
and at midnight he locked up the house and 
went to bed. 


H E LAY there, in the darkness, and prided 
himself on not being a sissy about this. 
Some men wouldn’t have dared sleep in the 
house of the person they’d murdered, but 


Vance had no compunction about this at all. 
Sloan was dead and that was that. But, 
about an hour later, he sat bolt upright in 
bed. He could have sworn he heard the 
steps creak. He waited five minutes before 
he arose and took a look. There was nothing. 
With a harsh laugh, he went back to bed. 

He had no idea how long he slept, but 
when he awoke again, it wasn’t a noise that 
wakened him. In fact, he didn’t know what 
it was. Groggy from sleep, he sat on the 
edge of the bed trying to figure it out. 

Then he felt his body tingle. It was the 
smell of pine that had awakened him. The 
odor of pine which shouldn’t be present be¬ 
cause he’d literally buried every preparation 
in the house which had contained it. He 
forgot his slippers, padded across the floor 
and yanked the door open. 

The house was dark and silent. He pro¬ 
ceeded to Sloan’s room, sniffing near the 
door, but the odor wasn’t any stronger there. 
He flung the door wide and turned on the 
light. There was nothing. 

He thought of the bathroom. Perhaps he’d 
forgotten a bottle and it had somehow be¬ 
come uncapped. His fear mounting, he 
opened the door—and what he saw sent 
shudders down his spine. On the glass shelf, 
where Sloan had kept his containers of pine 
lined up, was a single familiar bottle. It 
was after-shave lotion and the stopper was 
off and lying beside the bottle. 

Vance maintained his coolness. This was 
either some sort of a trick or he’d simply 
overlooked that bottle. Somehow he had to 
know. All the containers were buried in the 
cellar. He returned to his room, donned a 
robe and found his slippers. 

Then he wondered about the lights. What 
if Blair was watching? What if his whole 
act had been nothing more than a lullaby to 
soothe him and make him careless? With 
an oath, Vance took a flashlight from a 
drawer and armed with this he returned to 
the bathroom, scooped up the bottle and 
the cork lying beside it and screwed the cork 
on tight. Never had he detested the odor of 
pine more than at this moment. 

He moved softly, reached the landing and 
went down the steps with care. His courage 
was coming back. The explanation of his 
oversight was really quite simple. He’d 
merely missed that bottle before. Naturally 
he’d been a bit excited and he was accus¬ 
tomed to bottles on that glass shelf anyway. 
Then he stopped. But if it had been there 
right along, why hadn’t he smelled it? 

Once more, fear curdled his nerves. But 
he had to go through with this. He musl 
determine beyond question whether he had 
forgotten the bottle or if— He wondered 
about that “if.” Should the bottle be buried 
in the ashes, then what? How could he ac- 
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count for this second bottle? 

He reached the cellar and started digging 
in the ash barrel with both hands, clawing 
ash aside until he was able to pick out the 
bottles. He found the hair tonic, the shave 
cream, the talc and a large bottle of bath 
salts. He counted these, trying to remem¬ 
ber how many there had been originally. 
His fingers closed around what he believed 
to be the last bottle. It was shaving lotion! 
He held it in one hand, reached into his 
dressing gown and removed the bottle he’d 
discovered 'open on the bathroom shelf. There 
were two of them. Identical bottles and yet— 
Sloan only had one in the house. 

Suddenly Vance felt like shrieking. It took 
all the will power he possessed to replace 
the bottles, save the duplicate of the lotion. 
He covered them over mechanically while his 
mind tried to puzzle out the meaning to all 
this. He was halfway up the cellar steps 
when the lights went on. 

It was then that Vance screamed. His 
will was completely shattered. He’d smell 
that odor of pine for the rest of his life. Sloan 
had come back! “Vance,” a familiar voice 
said, “Vance, come up here.” 

Slowly his head tilted upward. Lieuten¬ 
ant Blair was standing at the head of the 
steps. Vance’s feet felt like leaden weights 
as he climbed the stairs. 

“What the devil were you doing in the 
cellar at this time of the morning?” Blair 
snapped. “Why the ashes all over you?” 

Somehow the sound of the detective’s voice 
soothed Vance’s nerves and he glared at the 
detective. This called for bluff now. It was 
obvious Blair knew nothing. He couldn’t 
possibly have learned anything because all 
the tracks were well covered. What if he did 
find those bottles of pine-smelling cosmetics? 
They meant nothing at all. 

“Maybe,” Blair went on, “I’d better go 
down the cellar and see what’s what.” 

“Keep out,” Vance snapped. “How did 
you get into this house anyway?” 

“I never really left.” Blair grinned. “Only 
for a second or two. I sprung the bolt on the 
door, came back in and set it again. I’ve 
been here for quite some time. You seemed 
to be agitated, Mr. Vance. There is some¬ 
thing in the cellar.” 

Vance stepped up to the shorter and older 
man. “I’m sick of you and your suspicion. 
Get out of here or I’ll throw you out.” 

UITE suddenly Vance’s right wrist was 
seized and he found himself waltzing 
crazily past the detective. When Vance re¬ 
covered his wits, Blair was standing a dozen 
feet away. In one hand he held handcuffs, 
in the other a snub-nosed pistol. 

“I’m making the pinch before I have the 
evidence,” Blair explained tersely. “Because 


I know it’s in the cellar and by the looks of 
you, buried in ashes. Turn around, Vance, 
and put your hands behind your back. Turn, 
I said—or shall I wing you first?” 

Vance obeyed and the handcuffs clicked. 
Blair took his arm and led him down cellar. 
It took but a short time to locate the ash 
barrel and uncover the pine-scented assort¬ 
ment. But Blair seemed to be interested 
only in the large bottle of bath salts. 

Upstairs again, Vance sat in a chair, still 
hoping desperately that he could bluff this 
out. The detective reached for the phone, 
called headquarters and asked for a car. 
Then he leaned back and lit one of his cigars. 

“I left that bottle of pine lotion in the 
bathroom so you’d smell it. Even sprinkled 
some around,” he said. “Whew! Sloan cer¬ 
tainly liked his lotions strong. I rather 
figured you’d hidden the rest of Sloan’s stuff. 
And you did.” 

“I threw all of that stuff into the ash bar¬ 
rel as trash,” Vance snapped. “What’s the 
meaning of this anyway?” 

“Well, you see,” Blair explained easily, 
“like I told you, I’m never satisfied. Now 
everything checked but one item. How could 
a one-armed man open the window of a 
pullman car? There are spring locks on 
either side. Both must be opened simul¬ 
taneously or the window won’t budge. We’ll 
skip that, however, because a dumb jury 
would figure it couldn’t happen, but it did. 
You drowned Sloan in the bathtub, didn’t 
you, Vance?” 

Vance said nothing. Blair puffed a few 
times, obviously enjoying himself. 

“Okay, don’t answer if you’re afraid of 
incriminating yourself. But when I doubted 
that a one-armed man opened a pullman car 
window, I started my usual bloodhound tac¬ 
tics. You were the one and only suspect. I 
still don’t know why you killed him, but 
that will come out. 

“The real clue came during the autopsy. I 
was there. Sloan died by drowning, sure 
enough. Nothing was more obvious, but— 
and listen to this, my conniving friend—if a 
man drowned in a river would the water 
in his lungs be scented with pine? Sloan’s 
bath was full of bath salts impregnated with 
pine. That clinched it. All I had to do was 
prove you hid the bath salts.” 

Vance still remained silent but his face 
was dripping with perspiration. 

Blair cocked his head to one side. 

“Say, maybe you didn’t try to hide the 
bath salts. Maybe you did just throw them 
away and you never tumbled once to the 
fact that Sloan’s lungs would be filled with 
scented water. That would be funny, but no 
matter. Chemical analysis will prove my 
point. Come on, Vance. The car will be here 
any minute.” 



YOUR MURDER, SIR! 

By JOHN L. BENTON 

A perfect butler attempts to plot the perfect crime 


W ILLIAMS, the perfect butler, was 
planning the perfect murder. He 
sat at the typewriter and wrote the 
script for it. Tick, tick, tick, went the ma¬ 
chine, and the plot took form on the sheet 
of paper on the typewriter roller. The plot 
was in the form of a letter. The letter said: 

To Whom It May Concern, 

When a man takes his life it is fitting that he 
write down the reasons for his doing so, so that 
no one may be blamed unjustly for the death 
that ensues, or erroneously grieve for the person 
whose life is gone. 

I am taking my life because that life is empty 
and without purpose. I have no ambition, no 
hopes, no faith. The only cure for such boredom 
is annihilation. 

9:20 p. m. I have just turned on the gas jets. I 
shall now take a detective novel and sit down to 
read it, awaiting the end. 

Williams read the sheet over in the type¬ 
writer and, satisfied, he pulled it from the 


machine. Williams, just turned thirty, had 
worked sporadically as a scene designer and 
set builder in Hollywood, before exploiting 
his more profitable talents as a private sec¬ 
retary and butler. 

He put the sheet he had typed on the bot¬ 
tom of a half dozen other letters he had just 
finished transcribing and carried them from 
the library, in which he had been working, 
to the living room. 

A tall, thin, old man with a thin nose and 
white hair turned from a pile of books on the 
table. Eric Hathway looked like a Hollywood 
version of a jurist or governor, Williams had 
often thought. But actually, Hathway had 
never worked a day in his life, as a jurist, or 
any other way. There was nothing Hathway 
could do for himself. He had been bom heir 
to an oil fortune, and the books on the table 
were nothing more erudite than the latest 
mystery novels. 

89 
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"I have your letters ready, sir,” Williams 
said to Hathway. 

He placed them, ready for signing, on the 
nearby desk. 

“Good,” said Hathway boredly. He strolled 
over to the desk, glanced briefly at the letter 
on top, which was an order for the disposal 
of some shares of stock. “Is this all right?” 

“I think so,” said Williams. “That stock 
has been weak for some time, and the con¬ 
servative thing to do is to liquidate it.” 

“Good.” Eric Hathway took the pen from 
the desk-set and signed the letter. “I trust 
you in all these things you know.” 

Then he signed all the rest of the letters 
without looking at them. It was his habitual 
routine. In the more than two years Wil¬ 
liams had worked for him, Hathway had 
never once looked at any but the top letter 
on the pile. 

W ILLIAMS took the signed letters and 
returned to the library. The tele¬ 
phone rang. 

It was Gladys. 

Gladys was young, pretty as tinsel, and 
only bright enough to know that what she 
wanted out of life were furs, perfume, and a 
reliable man. 

“How is it?” her whispered, excited voice 
came across the wire. 

Williams glanced carefully back at the 
closed door of the library. He lowered his 
voice. 

“I just finished getting him to sign it,” he 
said. 

Gladys trilled an excited laugh. 

“His own suicide note? Lover, you are so 
clever!” 

Williams wished she wouldn’t call him 
“lover”. It was much too saccharine. But 
he guessed he could train her in little things 
like that. 

“He didn’t suspect a whisper,” he told her. 
“Poor suckers like Hathway should never be 
left around without a nursemaid.” 

“Now, are you going to—to—” She broke 
off, not knowing quite how to phrase it. 
"Are you going to do—it?” she asked finally. 

The “it” was a tenuous, quivering, fright¬ 
ened word, an ineffective euphemism for 
murder. 

“It’s the only way to wind up the affair 
and make a perfect job of it,” Williams said. 

Williams considered that momentarily. He 
had bled Eric Hathway white. He had liqui¬ 
dated almost the entire fortune belonging to 


Hathway, and the doddering old incompetent 
hadn’t even an inkling of it . . . just as he 
hadn’t even an inkling that he was about to 
die. 

“I’ll be over later,” Gladys said. “When 
it’s over.” 

“About ten-thirty. I’ll need you.” 

Williams cradled the receiver. He would 
need her. The very thought of murder made 
his knees watery. Killing was an unpleasant, 
utterly distasteful business. 

But so were a lot of other things unpleas¬ 
ant, weren’t they? Like listening to Hath- 
way’s boring talk. Just because Hathway 
was interested in detective stories, he 
thought everyone should share that interest 
He thought everyone should be interested in 
hearing his endless recitals of their plots. 

Williams hated detective stories. He 
thought them thin, stupid, inane—and false 
both to life and literature. He was nauseous¬ 
ly surfeited with listening to them. But he 
guessed his stolid patience had been re¬ 
warded. In the twenty-six months since he 
had come to work for Eric Hathway as but¬ 
ler, confidential secretary and gentleman’s 
man, he had been able to stow away $120,000 
in a dozen different banks—$120,000 worth of 
Eric Hathway’s freely flowing assets. 

At nine o’clock, Eric Hathway was ready 
to retire for the evening. But retiring, for 
Hathway, didn’t mean going to bed. It meant 
having his bath, getting into pajamas and 
lounging robe, and then settling down in his 
room to reading a good mystery. He was 
never ready for bed until after one. 

The ormolu clock on the mantle stroked 
nine, and Williams appeared in the living 
room doorway. 

“Your bath is ready, sir,” he announced. 

Twenty minutes later, when Eric Hathway 
was safely splashing in the tub, Williams 
hurried to the basement of the old private- 
residence Fifth Avenue brownstone. He re¬ 
versed the motor on the ventilating fan that 
ordinarily sucked the stale air out of the win¬ 
dowless bathroom, while fresh air was ad¬ 
mitted through a ceiling vent. Reversed, the 
fan pumped air into the bathroom—if there 
had been air to pump. But it so happened 
now that there was nothing but illuminat¬ 
ing gas to pump, for Williams had covered 
the entire intake screen with paper except 
for a small hole into which he inserted a 
rubber hose that ran from an old gas bracket 
on the wall. 

He waited a moment to see that everything 
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was in order, and then again hurried up¬ 
stairs—to the bathroom. He stopped just out¬ 
side the door. He heard the splashing in the 
tub suddenly cease. 

“Williams!” he heard the voice inside the 
bathroom call. “Williams, I smell gas!” 

Williams kept very still. Even if the air 
vent in the bathroom ceiling were open— 
which it was not—it would not be enough to 
save Eric Hathway. For even if the old idler 
had a stepladder he couldn’t have opened it 
himself. He was helpless, perplexed by any 
task the like of which he had always had 
others do for him. 

S HORTLY, Hathway was at the bathroom 
door. He swore in consternation and 
alarm to discover it had been locked—from 
the outside! He began to choke and cough. 
He did not know that rags had been stuffed 
into the cracks around the door so that the 
room was an air-tight chamber of death. 

Williams walked away from the bathroom 
door. He did not relish listening to Hath- 
way’s death cries. He remembered, as a boy 
on the farm, how he had never watched when 
he had dropped rats—caught in wire traps— 
into a bucket of water to drown. He only 
hoped that Hathway would not injure him¬ 
self in any way in trying to escape. Any 
marks on his body might arouse a shrewd 
medical examiner’s suspicions. 

A half-hour later he returned. Everything 
was quiet in the bathroom now. He then 
went to the cellar and set the ventilator fan 
running the way it was supposed to run. He 
allowed ten minutes for the fan to clear the 
bathroom of the gas fumes and then he un¬ 
locked the bathroom and went in. 

Eric Hathway was lying on the floor dead, 
his face the peculiar pinkish color of those 
who died by carbon monoxide. If he were 
seeking a name to his murder plot, Williams 
mused, he could call it the “Case of the 
Healthy Corpse”. 

He attired Eric Hathway in the pajamas 
and lounging robe that had previously been 
laid out for him on the bed. Then he set the 
stage in the living room, as he might have 
executed it if he were still a Hollywood 
designer. 

He sat Hathway down in a comfortable 
chair, a lamp over his left shoulder. In Hath- 
way’s hand he placed a copy of the latest 
mystery book he had brought from the book 
store. The lifeless fingers could not be forced 
to hold the book, but Williams contrived it 


in such a way that the weight of the hands 
kept the book open in his lap, naturally, 
unobtrusively, the fingers under the book, 
the two thumbs holding the pages down. 

Now he stuffed the rags he had taken from 
the bathroom door under the door of the 
living room, and locked the door from the 
inside. He saw that all the windows but one 
were locked, and then with a last look at 
the signed suicide note on the desk, he 
opened all the gas jets in the room. Con¬ 
veniently, every wall bracket in the unmod- 
emized old house still had its gas outlet. 

Williams left through the one unlocked 
window. Removing one pane, after he was 
outside, he was able to reach in and lock the 
window. The putty around the pane had long 
since crumbled away. He replaced the pane 
and fastened it with the rusty, triangular 
wedges of metal that were all that held the 
glass in place. 

Williams let himself in the house again 
through the side door. The precaution of 
locking all the windows from the inside was 
merely a detail, an insistence upon accuracy 
that he had developed in Hollywood. He 
would throw the windows wide the first thing 
when he broke into the room, but it didn’t 
matter. The stage would have been right— 
exactly right in the way he had created it. 

Williams went into his own library room 
and attended to various small tasks, which 
he would have been attending to normally. 
Suddenly, he smelled gas. 

He wrinkled his nose, sniffed, just to make 
sure. Yes, it was gas. He walked out of the 
library, toward the living room door. The 
gas seemed to be coming from there. 

“Mr. Hathway!” he called. 

Hearing no answer he went up to the door 
and knocked. 

“Mr. Hathway!” 

He tried the knob. The door was locked, 
apparently from the inside. He rattled the 
knob. 

“Mr. Hathway!” he shouted now. “Are 
you all right? Answer me!” 

He waited only a very few seconds for an 
answer and when it didn’t come he put his 
shoulder to the panel. One, two, three— 

Cra-a-sh! 

The door was flung open, the tongue of 
the lock pulling out of its slot. The stench 
of gas was overwhelming. Williams coughed, 
dragged out a handkerchief, groped and 
stumbled his way toward the windows, not 
daring to breathe. He threw wide the three 
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windows in the room, and thrust his body 
half through one so that he might gulp the 
unpolluted, outside air. 

r ' WAS only then that he swung back into 
the room and saw the lifeless body of 
Eric Hathway in the chair. One look was 
enough to tell him the man was dead. See¬ 
ing that, he scrambled in panic for the phone 
in the library. He dialed the operator and 
when the answer came, he gasped into the 
mouthpiece. 

“Get me the police—quick! Someone here 
has just taken gas!” 

Williams had never thought he was going 
to enjoy the excitement of it so. He guessed 
he was a natural born actor, and that all this 
hocus-pocus he was going through now of 
making believe he had just found the body 
of his employer was a realization of a long- 
frustrated urge to act. Often, he knew, when 
he had been attending to detail on a Holly¬ 
wood sound stage, he had wished he had 
been a performer instead of a mere acces¬ 
sory. 

But there was no doubt about it now. To¬ 
night he was playing the lead r61e. 

Within three minutes, police were in the 
house. The whine of a siren heralded the 
arrival of still another squad car as well as a 
truck of the Emergency Squad. 

The medical examiner and then the police 
photographer went to work. A short dark¬ 
eyed detective named Ferrari meanwhile ob¬ 
served the scene. The contents of the note 
on Eric Hathway’s desk left little doubt as 
to what the verdict on the death would be. 

The medical examiner returned his ther¬ 
mometer to its case and then to his bag. 

“The time on the note he left—nine-twenty 
peeyem—corresponds to the actual time of 
death.” he droned. “Give the gas ten min¬ 
utes to take effect that would make the time 
of death nine-thirty, and we got rigor set¬ 
ting in in his eyelids but hasn’t reached the 
maxillaries yet. So it all looks right.” 

Detective Ferrari nodded dully and con¬ 
tinued to prowl the room, poking into papers 
and nosing into desk drawers. Williams, still 
the perfect butler, watched it all in silence. 

Ferrari turned to him from observing the 
many shelves stacked with books. 

“He musta read a lot, didn’t he?” 
“Mysteries,” Williams said “Nothing but 
mysteries and detective novels. That’s all he 
read.” 

Ferrari cocked an eye. His jaw stopped in 


the arrested motion of chewing a wad of 
gum. “You like ’em?” he asked. 

Williams shook his head. 

“No,” he said frankly. “I don’t I don’t go 
in for escapism. I like books that have real 
content to them. I like realism.” 

“What’s more realistic than murder?” 
asked Ferrari. 

Williams didn’t like the sharpness of the 
detective’s tone. He didn’t like his little 
brown-glass eyes that drilled through him. 
Williams suddenly found himself ruffled, de¬ 
fensive. 

“I didn’t say all mystery novels were bad 
or had to be bad,” he objected. “But in the 
ones I know about, the detectives are always 
making wild guesses, and making good on 
them. Cops are practical. Systematic. Not 
romantic, the way you find them in books.” 

"But just to be romantic for a moment,” 
said Detective Ferrari. A slight smile traced 
along his lips and his sharp, glittering eyes. 
“You could have typed up this suicide note 
here yourself. You might have had Mr. Hath¬ 
way sign it, not knowing what he was sign¬ 
ing, out of trust in you.” 

“Touche,” said Williams easily, falling into 
the spirit of it. “But I have no motive.” 

“You have a motive,” Ferrari said, his eyes 
never leaving Williams’. “A holographic will 
I found in the desk here, names you as sole 
heir to the Hathway estate!” 

Williams felt a strangled cry leap from his 
throat. It wasn’t true! Hathway had surely 
made no will without telling him. The de¬ 
tective was playing a trick. 

“It’s a lie!” he blurted before he could re¬ 
strain the leaping thought 

“It’s the suicide note that’s a lie,” Fer¬ 
rari declared. “You set up this whole sui¬ 
cide scene yourself. That book in Hathway’s 
hand proves it. That book’s just a prop in 
his hands. He was never reading it. If he 
was, how did he get by the first ten pages 
that are uncut?” 

T HE devastating pronouncement ripped 
through Williams’ brain illumining with 
startling clarity his error. The book was 
new. It had just come from the publisher. 
He had never thought to check the detail that 
its pages might be uncut, making it impos¬ 
sible to read them. 

His right hand darted to his armpit. But 
a police officer, stepping in behind Williams, 
knocked the gun from his hand before it was 
(Concluded on page 112) 




CLOSED BOOK 

By NORMAN A. DANIELS 


When Assistant Jerry Grant gets the chance of sitting in 
the District Attorney's chair, plenty happens—and fast! 


ISTRICT ATTORNEY AMES greeted 
Jerry Grant with a smile and a 
warm, firm handclasp. He was a tall, 
rugged, uncompromising man, wrathful when 
his aides were in error, faint with praise 
when they deserved a great deal of it. That 
was why Jerry Grant was surprised. 

“Excellent work, my boy.” Ames pumped 
his hand. “It required a long time, but was 
worth it. Bringing Jackson back here after 


that bitter fight against his extradition is 
really big. I’m proud of you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Jerry replied, still a trifle 
astounded. The Jackson case was important, 
but he hadn’t figured on this hearty reception. 
“I was afraid you might think spending three 
months on it, two thousand miles away from 
here, was too long.” 

“Nothing of the kind, my boy,” Ames de¬ 
clared amiably. “I’m so proud of you, in fact, 
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that when I begin my vacation soon, I’m put¬ 
ting you in full charge of the office. Been 
very busy those months. Tiring work, but 
satisfying too. We had a murder case, and 
what a case! The public howled for the crimi¬ 
nal’s blood and we gave it to them. Sordid 
sort of a mess, but the kind that raises pub¬ 
lic indignation.” 

Jerry sat down. 

“I’ve certainly been out of touch, sir,” he 
said. “Never had a moment to myself. In 
fact, I read few newspapers, so I don’t know 
a thing about whatever case you’re talking 
of. May I thank you, sir, for having enough 
faith in me to put me in charge here? I ap¬ 
preciate that.” 

“You deserve it, Jerry,” Ames purred. 
Jerry knew how he could howl too. “Quite 
confidentially, I’m going to run for senator 
next fall. Expect to win too. This murder 
case put me way up on top. Right after the 
elections I intend to appoint you as my suc¬ 
cessor. It’s a splendid opportunity, Jerry, and 
I’m happy to give it to you.” 

Jerry Grant didn’t glow. He had too many 
things on his mind. Some of them made 
him wonder if he should take the office of 
District Attorney. 

He finally went to his own office and plowed 
through stacks of mail, cleaned drawers of 
papers he had thought important three 
months ago and which now were not. Office 
personnel kept dropping in to welcome him 
back and offer congratulations. 

Grant felt good about the Jackson affair. 
It was just a case of larceny on a grand scale, 
but Jackson had proved wily, and rich 
enough to hire a staff of clever attorneys to 
fight extradition from a faraway state. 

B URNHAM, another assistant on the staff, 
draped himself on a comer of Jerry’s 
desk. He was in a conversational mood. 

“The old boy feels pretty high these days,” 
he said, referring to Ames. “He’s actually 
going to take a vacation. First time in years. 
Furthermore, he intends to bury himself in 
some forlorn spot in Canada where he can’t 
possibly be reached.” 

Jerry Grant knew the spot. The man who 
owned the lodge had been a pal of Ames 
when they had been in college and for 
months he had been urging the D. A. to make 
a visit there. 

Burnham swiped and lighted one of Jerry’s 
cigarettes, inhaled deeply and went on: 

“The Neville matter certainly pumped up 


Ames. Oh, he handled it beautifully. His 
closing remarks to the jury could be incor¬ 
porated in college law books as a perfect ex¬ 
ample of how to ask for a man’s life.” 

Jerry Grant leaned back, interested. “What 
about the Neville case?” he asked. “I haven’t 
heard a blessed word concerning it. Some¬ 
thing big?” 

Burnham shook his head. 

“Hardly. Under ordinary circumstances it 
wouldn’t have aroused a particle of interest. 
Harry Neville, some young squirt, murdered 
his gjrl. The usual reasons. Jealousy and 
petty resentment because she wanted the 
things he couldn’t give her. So he settled it 
in a primitive manner. He lured her into a 
park, knelt on her and strangled her to 
death.” 

“Ordinary enough, so far,” Jerry Grant 
commented. “Except for the girl, of course.” 

“That’s just it.” Burnham grew more en¬ 
thusiastic. “She happened to be eighteen, a 
little blond knockout. Her photogenic appeal 
was tremendous. As soon as the newspapers 
ran pictures of her, everyone clamored for 
the neck of the murderer. You know how it 
goes. Ames arose to the occasion. He prom¬ 
ised swift action. And why shouldn’t he, the 
old fox? 

“He knew who the murderer was four 
hours after the crime was committed. Young 
Neville still insists he is innocent, but has no 
alibi for the night of March nineteenth be¬ 
tween the hours of eight and ten, during 
which the girl was strangled. Claims he got 
drunk because he and his sweetie had had an 
argument, and hasn’t the foggiest notion 
where he spent those hours. Really nothing 
to it.” 

Jerry Grant smiled. 

“From little acorns big senatorships grow. 
I thought Ames had at least handled a beauti¬ 
ful Bluebeard case. Instead, the beauty of a 
blond has made him.” 

Burnham unlimbered himself from the 
desk. 

“I’ll show you her picture,” he said. “She 
was something all right. They ought to bum 
any killer twice who would knock off anyone 
like her.” 

Burnham returned in a moment with a 
copy of an old newspaper. He spread it out 
before Jerry. There were two pictures. One 
was of an astoundingly pretty girl. Jerry 
Grant didn’t care for the sullenness about her 
mouth nor the too full lips, but she was un¬ 
deniably beautiful. 


His eyes drifted to the picture of her ac¬ 
cused murderer, flashed across it, then he 
went on to read the details. His eyes came 
back to rivet on the boy’s picture. He almost 
strangled on a mouthful of smoke and hastily 
crushed out his cigarette. 

Burnham rambled on, and Jerry wished he 
would leave. The man had been entertain¬ 
ing before but, now he was strangely annoy¬ 
ing. The moment he did leave, Jerry closed 
and locked the door. Then he went to the 
telephone and called a number. 

“Ted,” he said harshly, when he was an¬ 
swered. “I want to speak to Ted. It’s all 
right. This is his brother.” 

Ted’s voice was cautious. Over the years 
these two brothers had been separated, Ted 
had become meticulously careful in his tele¬ 
phone communications as well as all his 
speech. 

“I’ve got to see you,” Jerry said. “The risk 
makes no difference. A man’s life is involved. 
Leave your boarding house, turn left and 
walk four blocks. Turn left again. You’ll see 
a small, dowdy-looking cafe. It’s called the 
Shakespeare Room. Frequented by long¬ 
haired boys from the Village. Food is good 
though. Find a booth and stay there. I’ll be 
along presently.” 

“As you say, Jerry,” Ted Grant replied. 
“I don’t like risks, but this sounds important, 
the way you say it. Be there at seven-thirty.” 

Jerry cleared up as much work as possible 
for the rest of the afternoon. He couldn’t 
keep his mind on it. The picture of that con¬ 
demned man haunted him. He kept reread¬ 
ing the story. Young Neville was going to 
be electrocuted in twenty-nine hours. The 
wheels of justice were not grinding for him, 
but they were whirling at terrific speed. 

J ERRY finally left the office and headed 
for the Shakespeare Room. As soon as he 
entered the cafe, he saw his brother, and slid 
behind the other side of the table where Ted 
sat. They weren’t much alike to be brothers. 
Jerry was tall, slim and clean-cut. Ted was 
heavier, a man without the slightest regard 
for clothing, but his mind was smooth. 
Smoother than Jerry’s. 

“What’s it all about?” Ted asked. “Inci¬ 
dentally, the Martinis in this place smell to 
high heaven. Better take a Manhattan with 
six cherries to drown the taste. You’ll get 
bad whiskey.” 

“I’m not drinking,” Jerry Grant said. 
“More important things on my mind. Ted, 
[Turn page] 
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you’ve been an undercover operative for the 
Treasury Department a long time. You’re 
doing an important bit of work now, and I 
realize you mustn’t be seen. So much de¬ 
pends upon your staying under cover that 
we can take no chances.” 

Ted smiled grimly. “The work’s so im¬ 
portant that whatever you want me to do, the 
answer is ‘No,’ ” he said. He rotated his 
cocktail glass slowly. “What’s this leading 
up to? I can read you like a book, Jerry. The 
seriousness in your voice doesn’t add up to a 
lot of satisfaction for me.” 

“Nor me,” Jerry groaned and reached for 
the old newspaper in his pocket. “Just be¬ 
fore I left for the West Coast on that ex¬ 
tradition case v you popped into my life after 
a twelve-year absence. And now I need you 
as I never have before.” 

Ted sighed. 

“I’m the little man who is never there. 
During those twelve years I’ve had twenty 
: ’entities and a hundred jobs, Jerry. Spotting 
and getting the kind of crooks the Treasury 
Department fights, isn’t simple. Right now, 
I’m on the heels of a large and flourishing 
organization. There are millions behind it. I 
started to investigate them and they got wind 
of it. Everything incriminating vanished.” 

“Yes, I know,” Jerry nodded, “But this, 
Ted—” 

“Let me go on, “Ted begged. “Then, if 
what you have in mind is more important, 
tell me about it. As I said, my investigation 
was a flop. So I pretended to be satisfied with 
things and, apparently, I went off on some 
other job. In reality I’ve been here operat¬ 
ing under cover again. Those people I’ve 
been fighting have all sorts of spies around. 
If they find I’m here—well, you see how it is.” 

“I respect your need for secrecy,” Jerry 
agreed, “but something has happened, and in 
my opinion a man’s life takes precedence 
over anything else. Remember, we had a 
rendezvous in Blake Park that night. I first 
saw you again, after such a long time? On 
March nineteenth, at eight-thirty?” 

“Keep talking,” Ted said, seriously. 

“There was a man on a nearby bench. It 
was cold but he was sleeping anyway, under 
the influence of one pint of whisky that had 
been in the empty bottle on the ground, and 
another pint that was half-empty. Look at 
his picture in the paper.” 

Ted glanced a the picture of Harry Neville 
and his eyes grew wide. 

“That’s him!” he half-whispered. “The 
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drunk we were curious about, so we both 
looked at him closely. Sure it’s him . . . Hey! 
He’s going to burn tomorow night! For mur¬ 
dering a girl. This paper says he killed her 
during those hours we know he was in that 
park, sleeping off a drunk. Jerry, we can’t 
let this happen, whether he’s a crook or not.” 

Jerry nodded. 

“Crook or not,” he repeated. “I knew how 
you’d feel. No we can’t, Ted, but what will 
develop if you testify?” 

“Oh, Lord!” Ted groaned. “You would 
think of that. It would blow this whole case 
I’m working on higher than the moon. If I 
take the witness stand, the men I’m after 
will disappear in two seconds.” 

“So we can’t do it, Ted,” Jerry said. “But 
there’s another way—with luck. If Harry 
Neville is innocent, we must find the guilty 
man, prove it, and do the whole thing with¬ 
in twenty-four hours. I’m afraid we may 
be too late for that, so I have still another 
idea. I’ve sent a telegram to the D. A. signed 
with the name of his pal in Canada. It will 
urge Ames to start on his vacation at once. 
That will leave me sitting in the driver’s seat 
in the D. A.’s office. You’ll have to help me 
forge it, Ted. Make it look as if it came from 
Canada.” 
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“You’re talking to an expert,” Ted said, 
and smiled. “I can rig a telegram nicely.” 

“All the facts of this case were never 
brought out, obviously,” Jerry said soberly. 
“Just as obviously Harry Neville could not 
have killed that girl, because the time of her 
death is well-established, and he was prac¬ 
tically beside us, miles away from the scene, 
when it happened. I intend to see him to¬ 
night.” 

“Not with me along.” Ted shied away 
hastily. 

“Naturally you can’t go. We’ll meet later, 
about one a.m. in front of this cafe.” 

“If everything else fails,” Ted said, “nat¬ 
urally I’ll come into the open, but the men 
I’m after will know it. Months of hard work 
will have gone for nothing.” 

B EFORE parting with his brother, Jerry 
had Ted do an expert job of forging of 
the telegram that would quickly start the dis¬ 
trict attorney for Canada. Than Jerry drove 
Ted to Ames’ home and Ted delivered the 
wire. 

Two hours later, Jerry walked into a bare 
room at the prison. There were only two 
straight-backed chairs in it. One of them was 
occupied by a white-faced young man who 
wore handcuffs. 

“Why don’t you let me alone?” Neville 
asked plaintively. “Or aren’t you satisfied 
to read about it in the papers like all those 
millions who can’t wait to learn if I died smil¬ 
ing, swearing or sobbing?” 

“I’m an Assistant district attorney,” Jerry 
said. He studied young Neville and was posi¬ 
tive now that he was the drunk who had been 
on that park bench. “I intend to ask for a 
reprieve.” 

“Why?” groaned Neville. “To prolong it? 
I’d rather get the whole thing over with.” 

“I don’t blame you,” Jerry Grant sym¬ 
pathized. “Did you kill Alice Frohm?” 

“Kill her?” Neville looked up, his eyes 
harrowed. “Kill her? I loved her! I’ll always 
love her. I couldn’t have harmed a hair of 
her head, I tell you. But why should I go on? 
I haven’t a chance.” 

“You don’t recall where you were at the 
time of the murder?” 

“I told my story a dozen times. I’m sick of 
it. I even think myself it sounds like a lie. 
I don’t know where I was. Alice and I had 
a fight. I thought it was all over between us. 
I bought two pints of whisky after having 
about a dozen drinks at some bar. I can’t re- 





















member where, and no one ever came for¬ 
ward to identify me. I got drunk. Miserably 
drunk.” 

“What did you and Alice fight over?” Jerry 
asked. 

A spark of courage showed in Neville. 

“Go to the devil,” he growled. “I know well 
enough you aren’t interested in what happens 
to me. You want to smirch Alice’s name. Get 
out! I’m not saying another word.” 

Jerry’s eyes glowed with excitement. 

“You’re a fool, Neville, but I admire you 
for it. So long—and don’t make any last will 
tonight. You’re not going to die.” 

The hope that gleamed in Neville’s face was 
bordering on the pathetic. Jerry Grant 
grinned encouragingly and called for the 
guard. 

At midnight he was in his office, phoning 
the Ames home. The D.A. had lost no time 
in departing. His love for fishing was such as 
to assure that, after the way Jery had phrased 
the wire. 

Then Jerry drew a long breath and tele¬ 
phoned the governor’s mansion. 

“This is Jerry Grant, sir, an assistant dis¬ 
trict attorney,” he said, when he got his con¬ 
nection. “Mr. Ames is on a vacation and I’m 
in full charge. I want a reprieve for Harry 
Neville. Something new has turned up.” 

“Now look here,” the 
ishly, “I hardly know ; 
can trust your judgmei 
happens to be most important A shocking 
crime. I’ve denied reprieves and clemency 
several times. If I relent now, the public will 
think I’m an idiot. The whole matter is a 
closed book.” 

“The public will know what you believe 
they will think about you—if Neville dies and 
is proved innocent later on, sir. I hate to be 
blunt, but there isn’t much time. This office 
is in possession of facts. They’re too compli¬ 
cated to reveal, but in three or four days we 
may be able to determine their truth one way 

“I’ll reprieve him for twenty-four hours 
and no more,” the governor snapped. “And 
if your new evidence turns out to be as phony 
as you sound, I’ll have your scalp. Yes, I 
shall phone the warden and sign the papers 
in the morning. Heaven help you if this 
misses fire, though.” 

The phone banged in Jerry’s ear, but noth¬ 
ing could get his goat now. He telephoned 
Lou Webster, Neville’s attorney and asked 
[T urn page ] 
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him to come over at once. Webster came fly¬ 
ing. He was a pompous, rather absurd man, 
hardly one who would be expected to con¬ 
vince a jury of his client’s innocence. Yet 
he had a reputation as a shrewd criminal 
attorney. 

“Don’t ask questions,” Jerry Grant told 
him as he sat down in the private office 
where the assistant was ensconsed. “Just 
listen. Neville has a twenty-four hours re¬ 
prieve. I think he’s innocent and I hope to 
prove it.” 

“Good heavens!” Webster shouted. “Say 
that again! Innocent! Why, all along I’ve 
had faith in the boy. Lots of faith, but noth¬ 
ing to base it on.” 

“Hm—yes,” Jerry Grant mused. “Remem¬ 
ber, I’m not familiar with the case. What was 
the convincing factor during the trial? The 
one which convicted Neville?” 

W EBSTER shrugged. 

“The testimony of Otto Kerr,” he 
said. “He owns a junk jewelry store where 
the murdered girl worked. Otto had a crush 
on her. Maybe she reciprocated—I don’t 
know. But he testified that she had told him, 
on the night of the murder, that she was go¬ 
ing to meet Neville, and that she didn’t want 
to because she was about to give him the gate. 
He also swore to her reputation, her neat and 
orderly habits, her clothes, her beauty. He 
cried like a baby on the stand—and so did 
the jury as they listened to him.” 

“Thanks,” Jerry said. “Otto Kerr is either 
a bar or the girl told him a story composed 
of lies. I’ll let you know as soon as I’m 
sure of anything.” 

Webster offered his hand. 

“There’s no need to say how grateful I am. 
I took Neville’s case because he didn’t seem 
to have a friend, nor any money. First crimi¬ 
nal case I defended in six years. I lost it be¬ 
cause I had nothing on which to base a de¬ 
fense.” 

At the door Webster turned. He looked 
thoughtful. 

“I don’t exactly know your position, Mr. 
Grant,” he said, “but do you realize Ames 
will discharge you if he finds out what you’re 
doing? That case sent him to heights of fame 
and glory. Proving him wrong will bring him 
back to earth with a considerable thump.” 

“But Harry Neville won’t pay for a crime 
he isn’t guilty of,” Jerry said grimly. “I’ll 
take my chances.” 

Ted was waiting, even though Jerry was al- 
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most an hour late. They walked briskly to a 
small park where it was dark. Ted had news. 

“I’ve turned detective and learned all I 
could about that girl,” he said. “Little heart- 
breaker. She lived with a stepfather who 
hasn’t worked in months unless you call lift¬ 
ing a bottle to his lips, work. She didn’t drink 
or smoke, but she surely liked to flirt. Had 
that gross employer of hers goggle-eyed.” 

“Yes, I know,” Jery said. “His story prac¬ 
tically buckled the straps around Neville.” 

“Well, he used to give her enough junk 
jewelry to create a circus parade float. She 
was crazy about the stuff and usually was 
loaded down with it. Odd too, because I 
doubt a more penurious man ever lived than 
Otto Kerr.” 

“Junk jewelry, eh?” Jerry frowned 
thoughtfully. “I wonder . . . No, it’s too im¬ 
possible. Ted, you’re an idiot for going around 
being a detective. Someone might recognize 
you.” 

Ted laughed. 

“I’d a darn sight rather be recognized here 
on earth than meet up with Harry Neville— 
wherever both of us are bound for. Forget 
my position and let’s do some burglarizing. 
I’m interested in that ton or more of junk 
jewelry the kid owned.” 

Jerry was interested in it too. Ted led him 
to the tenement house where Alice Frohm 
bad lived. Jerry knocked on the door of the 
stepfather’s flat. When there was no answer, 
Ted went to work. He opened the lock like 
an expert and grinned proudly. 

They went in. Gus Frohm was home, in a 
way. At least his physical presence was 
there, but mentally he was on some sort of a 
boozy journey. He reeked of whisky—good 
whisky. The several empties strewn around 
the apartment indicated his taste was ex¬ 
pensive. 

They searched the place. Vainly, for while 
they found the clothing of the dead girl, her 
cheap perfumes and finery, they found no 
trace of any junk jewelry. Both blundered 
around, especially in the room which had 
been the girl’s, then Ted spotted something 
he believed significant. 

“Jerry—these diaries,” he said. “The kid 
had one for each of the past three years, but 
I can’t find one for this year. Keeping a diary 
gets to be a habit. She wouldn’t have stopped. 
Watch the old man while I check around 
some more. My hunch is that the latest 
diary has been destroyed.” 

[Turn page] 
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Ted searched the room, but found nothing, 
then tackled the other rooms. Finally he 
summoned Jerry to the kitchen. 

Ted had removed the lids of the old-fash¬ 
ioned coal range. There, on the grates, lay 
the missing diary. Or a part of it. The cov¬ 
ers were visible, embossed in gold with the 
girl's name like all the others had been. The 
ashes looked as if they had been stirred 
around energetically. 

Jerry rescued the covers and some of the 
ashes. He knew they would hardly help, but 
at least it was something. Certainly no one 
could claim that Harry Neville had burned 
the book. Someone had, so it must have 
contained information which created a new 
motive for murder. 

“Kather symbolic,” Jerry remarked, as he 
wrapped the book remains in some paper. 
“The governor said this whole case was a 
closed book. I think we’ve just opened it to 
the fly leaf. We’ve got a long way to go be¬ 
fore we reach the end of it, old boy, but 
we’re going.” 

“You bet we are," Ted said fervently. 
“Wait here. I’ve been wondering about some¬ 
thing, and the answer to it is in the other 
room. Yes, I mean the old man. I won’t 
waken him, or if I do, I’ll hand him a knock¬ 
out drop with my fist that should give him 
the daddy of all hangovers.” 

W HEN Ted returned, he held a fat wal¬ 
let in his hands and was counting the 
cash. He whistled softly. 

“Eight hundred and seventy some dollars,” 
he whispered. “The old man could drink 
Napoleon brandy with a r£fl like this. Jerry, 
he was either paid off, or the junk jewelry 
wasn’t junk and he hocked it. Certainly none 
of the stuff is around this place." 

“We’d better get out,” Jery advised. “We 
just get into water that grows hotter and 
hotter if we stick around here. If that man 
wakes up and spots you and me, we’ll be 
in for it.” 

Ted nodded. 

“Let’s go see Otto Kerr,” he suggested. 
“He ought to be interesting." 

“I was going to suggest the same thing,” 
Jerry agreed. “Put that wallet on the table. 
Old Frohm will never know it was taken 
from his pocket. And from here on, Ted let’s 
move about separately. No use being seen 
together.” 

Some forty minutes later, they were ob- 
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serving the closed and darkened store of Otto 
Kerr. It was located in a busy section, was 
quite large, and undoubtedly did a large 
business with the gills employed in the 
thousands of nearby offices. 

Jerry and his brother, Ted, reached their 
destination by separate routes and met in this 
doorway. Jerry had arrived first. 

“Kerr will be down here shortly,” Ted in¬ 
formed him, and grinned. “I phoned him and 
said the front door of his store was open. 
Better let me handle him, Jerry. No use of 
his seeing you jiow—and then recognizing 
you when he’s facing the court for murder. I 
think he did it all right.” 

A car pulled up with a squeal of brakes. 
Ted grinned again, stepped from the door¬ 
way across the street, and hurried to inter¬ 
cept Otto Kerr. Jerry watched him and real¬ 
ized why Ted’s reputation as the slickest 
Treasury Department investigator in the 
country had been so well established. Before 
half a minute, Ted had Otto Kerr’s arm and 
was talking to him earnestly. 

Otto unlocked the shop door and they went 
in. Lights were turned on and Jerry could 
see Ted gazing raptly into the numerous 
showcases full of the shiny, glittering fake 
jewelry. After some moments the two men 
emerged, Ted in the lead, while Otto locked 
up his store. 

Jerry saw a sedan suddenly start from the 
curb well down the street. Before his sus¬ 
picions were really aroused, the sedan had 
reached a point opposite the door. There 
were two shots. Ted spun crazily and dropped 
to the sidewalk. The car kept going. 

Jerry’s car was around the corner. He 
raced for it, looking back to see Ted rising 
and waving both hands energetically. Otto 
Kerr was slumped in the doorway of his 
store. Jerry grinned tightly. Ted had pre¬ 
tended to be hit and thereby probably had 
saved his life. 

Jerry had his car going before the assas¬ 
sin’s sedan had disappeared. He took up the 
chase, and it turned into a real one. The se¬ 
dan twisted into an avenue and its driver 
really stepped on it. So did Jerry, and his 
motor was the best. 

He gradually gained, and at the same time 
wondered if this great city really was policed. 
Not a radio car nor patrolman tried to stop 
him. He realized then that, like all private 
citizens, he couldn’t find a cop when he 
needed one. 

However, Jerry was just as happy. If a 
[Turn pape] 
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policeman did join die chase, there would 
have to be explanations, and Ted simply 
couldn’t be explained. 

Jerry edged out into the road. He was 
ready to start forcing the sedan into the curb 
when the driver fired a shot. But it went 
wild because the man who shot tried to drive 
at the same time as he thrust an arm out 
to shoot. 

Jerry’s speed never changed. He was get¬ 
ting close now, and had a tight grip on the 
wheel. If he had to crash that car, he meant 
to do it. Suddenly, however, he couldn’t see 
a thing. There had been a terrific jar di¬ 
rectly in front of him. Then his fenders con¬ 
nected with the rear of the sedan. 

He knew what had happened. The killer 
had fired another shot. It had hit the bullet 
proof windshield of the assistant D.A.’s car 
squarely and shattered it so badly that it was 
opaque. 

Jerry turned the wheel hard, hoping he 
had some part of the rear of the murderer’s 
car hooked on his own fenders. Metal 
screeched wildly. The sedan veered, climbed 
the curb, and ran head on into the side of a 
building. Jerry was thrown so hard against 
the wheel that the breath was knocked out 
of him. 
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He recovered after a moment or two, 
crawled out of his car and approached the 
sedan gingerly. He knew the driver was 
armed, for he had already demonstrated 
that fact, and that he was willing to shoot it 
out. Jerry had no gun. The situation called 
for extreme caution. 

He reached the side of the sedan without 
incident, then saw the door by the driver’s 
seat hanging open, on one hinge. There was 
nobody in the car. Apparently the driver 
had not been injured or knocked out by the 
crash and during Jerry’s momentary lapse of 
consciousness, he had fled. 

A RADIO car was coming, some distance 
away. Jerry hastily returned to his 
own car, backed it out of the wreck, but re¬ 
membered to memorize the number. Then he 
drove away as rapidly as he could, with his 
head poked out of the window. He eluded 
the police, for which he was grateful. 

Ted was waiting in front of the store. Otto 
Keer had gone home. Ted got into the car 
and clucked his tongue in sympathy. 

“Looks as if someone tried to make a shoot¬ 
ing gallery out of the old bus,” he said. “Be¬ 
fore you tell your story—and I can see you 














didn’t catch the man who fired at me—I’ll 
tell you mine. Little Otto is a great big crook. 

I pretended to be a thief with some hot 
merchandise and I said I’d lured him to the 
store because I heard he would handle ice 
that would melt steel. He was agreeable. 
Jerry, my boy, I don’t like Otto.” 

"But he didn’t shoot at you,” Jerry re¬ 
minded his brother. “You were trailed here 
from Gus Frohm’s place. Possibly by Gus 
himself. Let’s get away from here.” 

They found a safer spot in which to talk. 
Jerry’s voice was glacier cold when he did 
speak. 

“We were right, anyway,” he told his 
brother. “Young Neville isn’t the murderer— 
though we were already sure of that. The 
girl’s stepfather would have killed her, al¬ 
though I doubt it. Yet the old man could be 
working with the murderer and could have 
fired at you. It’s clear enough that when you 
left Frohm’s tenement ahead of me, you were 
trailed. Those shots were intended for you, 
not Kerr. And we must consider him as a 
suspect.” 

"I’d almost bet on him, Jerry,” Ted insisted. 
“I’m sure neither bullet came within a matter 
of several feet of Kerr. There are such things 
as gunmen who shoot anyone for a fee, and 
Kerr might have guessed something was up 
when I called him down here, and had some¬ 
body conveniently tail me from Frohm’s. 
At any rate, he could have signaled the gun¬ 
man.” 

Jerry sighed. 

“Which leaves us right where we started. 
With the knowledge that Neville is innocent, 
but with no proof against the man who is 
really guilty.” 

“How did the kid react?” Ted wanted to 
know. 

“Neville? At first he was scared. Then, 
when I asked him about the dead girl, he got 
sore. On the witness stand, or where the 
police questioned him he never told all he 
knew about her, not even when his life was 
at stake. I’d say he was poorly advised about 
all this. Well, what’s the next move?” 

Ted grinned. 

“Look here, you’re the D.A. You’re sup¬ 
posed to do the thinking.” 

Jerry gave Ted a key. 

“That’s to my office. Go there and take it 
easy. I’m afraid when you run around like 
this. Meanwhile, I’ll visit Frohm again and 
I’ll certainly wake him up this time. I’ll see 
you in an hour or so.” 

[Turn page ] 
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Ted slipped away into the darkness. Jerry 
returned to where his battered car was 
parked and drove to Frohm’s address. He 
knocked hard on the door. There was no 
answer, so he pushed the door open. He 
knew that Ted had fixed the lock so it would 
not work. 

The tenement was empty. Frohm seemed 
to have vanished, and that was odd because 
apparently he had been intoxicated to a state 
of insensibility. 

There was a telephone on a dining room 
table. Jerry called the Motor Vehicle Depart¬ 
ment in reference to the number of the gun¬ 
man’s car. He learned the car was registered 
in the name of a man who had reported it 
stolen and who could have no connection 
with the murder case. 

Had it been Frohm in the car? Perhaps he 
had faked his drunkenness, and had followed 
Ted, or had even guessed from the conversa¬ 
tion between the two brothers where they 
were going. But what could be his motive? 
Jerry was convinced that Frohm had. been 
paid off to keep certain things to himself. 
They had to do with the murder of his step¬ 
daughter, but Frohm would hardly be above 
profiting by this if he could. 

Otto Kerr was a crook. This meant that 
Alice Frohm, working in his store, might 
have picked up dangerous information. She 
might even have been blackmailing the burly 
Otto. Kerr had been in the habit of giving, 
or loaning to her, a lot of his junk jewelry. 
But why murder her for practically worthless 
imitation gems? No, there was something 
more. Jerry Grant now had a sudden hunch 
and telephoned the morgue. They still were 
in possession of the dead girl’s personal be¬ 
longings, he was informed. Her father had 
never got around to claiming them. 

Jerry Grant drove to the morgue as rapidly 
as possible. The articles were placed before 
him. He was interested only in a pair of ear¬ 
rings with yellow stones. It was easy to bor¬ 
row them. After all, he was the acting D.A. 

J ERRY woke up a reliable jeweler he 
knew. The gem expert glanced at the 
earrings. 

“Fourteen carat gold,” he pronounced them 
to be, genuine topaz. Good stones. I’d say 
they were worth about three hundred dollars, 
Jerry.” 

“And can you tell me if they are old or 
new?” the assistant D.A. asked. 

The jeweler fetched an eye-piece, flexed 
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the spring clips of the earrings several times, 
then looked up at Jerry. 

“They’ve been worn a great deal,” he said. 
“The spring is loose, the stones have several 
tiny scratches and the gold is also scratched. 
What’s up, Jerry?” 

“Murder.” Jerry tucked the earrings into 
his pocket. “With complications.” 

He returned to the office. Ted was wait¬ 
ing and highly interested in what his brother 
had learned. Under Jerry’s direction, Ted 
obtained two fairly large glass plates. Be¬ 
tween them he placed some of the ashes from 
the dead girl’s diary and laid the covers be¬ 
side the plates. Jerry meanwhile telephoned 
Otto Kerr to come to his office, and sent out 
a police alarm for Gus Frohm. He also noti¬ 
fied Lou Webster, Neville’s attorney, that the 
case was developing interesting angles and 
that he should sit in. 

It was after dawn when they were all as¬ 
sembled. Otto Kerr seemed nervous. Frohm 
had a hangover that numbed his'brain, and 
he just smiled foolishly. Lou Webster bulged 
over one of the office chairs. Ted, of course, 
had made himself scarce. 

“I’ll hang around outside, just in case 
something goes sour,” he had explained. 

Jerry begem talking. 

“Harry Neville is innocent,” he said posi¬ 
tively. “He did not murder Alice Frohm, but 
I think he has a vague idea why she was 
killed. But to talk about it would damage 
the character of the dead girl, and Neville 
loved her. So he has kept silent.” 

“Always figured he had something on his 
mind,” Lou Webster observed. 

Otto Kerr looked up. 

“Now see here,” he protested. “Why am I 
being mixed up in this? What have I done?” 

“I’m not sure,” Jerry told him coldly. 
“That’s what I wish to find out. Let me talk. 
Here we have Neville, in a perfect position to 
be suspected of murdering Alice Frohm. He’s 
convicted and on his way to the chair. Once 
he is dead, the case is closed. The real mur¬ 
derer goes free. And it so happens that I 
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believe Neville’s alibi, foolish as it sounds. 

“Here is what I think happened. Alice was 
not quite as honest a girl as we’ve been led 
to believe. She worked in your store, Mr. 
Kerr, a busy place to which even people the 
police suspected could come and go. And 
they could leave with her real jewelry which 
had been stolen. If you knew this, Mr. Kerr, 
you’re a criminal. If you didn’t, then Alice 
worked for some fence. 

“It was safe. If police trailed a thief there, 
Alice would have the gems. She could mix 
them with the fake stuff with which the store 
was crammed. They would be found only 
after hours or days of work. She was the 
contact between thief and fence. 

“But Alice liked jewelry too. So she began 
wearing the real stuff around. Everyone 
thought it was some of Kerr’s fake gems and 
paid little attention. Perhaps the fence 
warned her, and she became angry. Perhaps 
she threatened him or even blackmailed him 
so she had to die. A propitious moment ar¬ 
rived when she and Neville had a spat. When 
Neville proceeded to get blind drunk. Quite 
likely the murderer watched Neville, knew 
his alibi would be weak, then killed the girl.” 

Gus Frohm looked at Jerry with bleary 
eys. 

“Tell me who it is!” he cried. “Tell me and 
I’ll wring his rotten neck. I’ll—” 

“Shut up!” Jerry snapped. “You know 
who did it He’s been paying you off. He had 
to because Alice kept too much of the real 
jewelry at home and he wanted to get it 
back. You have plenty of money, and you 
don’t work. Now sit down before I have you 
cooled off and sobered up in a cell.” 

“Let’s get to the essential facts,” Lou Web¬ 
ster said. “If you know who killed the girl, 
tell us.” 

“I don’t have to.” 

Jerry pushed the two glass plates contain¬ 
ing the ashes of the diary between them. He 
placed the partly burned book covers along¬ 
side. 

“Alice kept a diary containing all details 
of her life,” he said. “It was destroyed, most 
likely by her father, but he was neglectful. 
He forgot to dispose of the ashes, and they 
tell quite a story. Paper ash, when properly 
treated, can be restored so the writing be¬ 
comes visible again.” 

Suddenly Lou Webster leaped to his feet. 
He held a long-barreled gun and before he 
could be stopped, he crashed it down on the 
glass plates. He raked the broken glass and 
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ashes to the floor and trampled on them 
while his gun menaced everyone in the room. 

“I’ll kill you for that, Frohm!” he prom¬ 
ised. “I told you to be careful. Now stand 
as you are, all of you. I’m getting out. Move 
one finger and I’ll shoot.” 

M E BACKED to the door, fumbled be¬ 
hind his back for the knob and got it 
open. He also took the key out of the lock. 
The door slammed and they heard the key 
being refiitted. Then, quite unexpectedly, 
the door flew open again and Lou Webster 
came hurtling back. He had no gun, but a 
lovely lump was spreading all over his jaw. 
His eyes were glazed and he dropped to the 
floor. 

Jerry Grant covered a smile. Ted had not 
been far away. The young assistant D.A. 
called for detectives, then for reporters. Jerry 
was entirely at his ease as he addressed the 
members of the press. 

“Mr. Ames was never satisfied that Neville 
was the killer,” he said. “Nevertheless, he 
prosecuted him and obtained a conviction, but 
he did not plan that Neville should die. He 
was simply putting the real murderer at his 
ease. When I returned, he handed the whole 
thing to me and went away. This was to 
further ease the real killer’s mind. 

“Well, we suspected Webster. In the first 
place, he used to be a criminal lawyer and 
[Turn page] 
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Ms clients were, for the most part, all man¬ 
ner of thieves. He got to know them well and 
organized a beautiful fence business. With 
Alice Frohm’s aid, he did quite well too. She 
knew too much, though, and had to die. 

“Webster killed her, then magnanimously 
came forward to offer his services as defense 
attorney for Neville. Not to save him, but to 
see that he was convicted. Why should Web¬ 
ster have come out of practical retirement 
from criminal cases to take on something like 
Neville’s case? 

“Ames and I suspected him because of that. 
Neville knew that Alice was involved in some 
sort of criminal work, but he never opened 
his mouth about it Unlikely, you may say, 
when his life was at stake. It happens he did 
tell Webster and was, in turn, warned never 
to mention it again. Webster claimed it would 
only harm him, so Neville kept quiet. 

“I found the remains of that diary, burned 
beyond any hope of reconstruction. I let Web¬ 
ster look at the worthless ashes for a while, 
then sprung it on him at the proper moment. 
He was so afraid of that evidence he lost 
control over his nerves.” 

“Whew!” one reporter exclaimed. “Con¬ 
victing Neville gave Ames plenty of glory. 
But this is even greater. Let me out of here. 
I’m first at the phone in the hall.” 

The newsmen stampeded from the room. 
Jerry Grant leaned back for a second. His 
phone rang. It was Ted. 

“We did it, old boy,” he gloated, “and 
without revealing my presence here.” 

“Everything is beautiful,” Jerry said. 
“Ames will get most of the credit, and that’s 
fine for me. I’ll be the next D.A. when he 
moves on. He is certainly going to be sur¬ 
prised. And thanks for being on deck when 
Webster tried to slip away. I knew you’d 
land him.” 

Ted laughed. 

“You sound pretty smug, kid. Wait until 
the job I’m working on breaks. Then you’ll 
really read some news.” 

Jerry hung up with quiet satisfaction. Per¬ 
haps Ted’s work was of vital importance, but 
so was saving a man’s life. 


The January issue of the new pocket- 
size MYSTERY BOOK Magazine fea¬ 
tures the newest mystery novel by Jona¬ 
than Stagge, also Davis Dresser, Will 
Cuppy and others. Get it today, 25c at 
all newsstands. (Adv.) 




















THE LINE-UP 

(Continued from page 10) 

When he rose this time his voice rang 
through the room: 

“Good God! Mr. Bedford ha^ been 
poisoned!” 

From this tense moment THE THIRTY- 
FIRST BULLFINCH, by Helen Reilly, moves 
on through one dramatic incident after an¬ 
other, while Shaver and Sheriff Tilden strug¬ 
gle to sort the tangled threads of fear and 
jealousy, greed and violence warping the 
lives of the people in the strange Bedford 
household. 

The THIRTY-FIRST BULLFINCH is a 
topflight novel, filled with action and sus¬ 
pense and sparked by characters who are 
vividly alive and real—and the author is that 
peer among women mystery writers—Helen 
Reilly. You’ll want to visit your local news¬ 
stand early this time to have your dealer 
reserve a copy of the next issue of THRILL¬ 
ING MYSTERY NOVEL Magazine. 

In addition to the featured novel our next 
issue will contain an unusually fine assort¬ 
ment of exciting short stories. Be on hand for 
real reading pleasure. 


FROM OUR READERS 

O NCE again the mailbag is heavy, which 
means that our readers have been on the 
job and keeping up their correspondence. 
Jim Lazor out in Los Angeles has an orchid 
or two for Margaret Millar’s unusual novel, 
WALL OF EYES, which appeared in our 
November issue: 

WALL OF EYES was my first experience with 
the type of mystery story written by Margaret 
Millar—and I’ve got to say I enjoyed it. The sub¬ 
stance of the story and the writing, too, were far 
above the average whodunit. As a result I’m 
going out now to hunt for some more mysteries 
by this author. 

Well, Jim, you couldn’t ask for better 
mystery fare than the kind prepared by 
Margaret Millar and we’re mighty glad you 
liked WALL OF EYES. From a quick look 
at the postcards and letters that have come 
in, it’s apparent that you are far from the 
only one who enjoyed our November issue. 
Scores of readers are enthusiastic about 
WALL OF EYES. 

Readers are still writing in about Hake 
Talbot’s RIM OF THE PIT. It seems to have 
made a tremendous hit. In fact, Joe Martin 
of Minneapolis, evidently a little disap¬ 
pointed that we didn’t print his last letter 
to us about it, has just sent us another note: 
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I am writing again to let you know that your 
September issue was a honey! RIM OF THE PIT 
was the best mystery yarn I’ve read in five years, 
and I hope you print this note so that the rest of 
your readers can learn how I feel about it. 

Author Talbot had me combing my brains try¬ 
ing to figure out how he was going to explain all 
the “impossible” things that happened in his 
story. I would have bet a ten dollar bill he 
couldn’t explain half of them. But when I finally 
finished the story I had to admit I was licked. 
Talbot had all the answers. 

Anytime you plan to use a story by him, just 
let me know ahead of time so that I can order a 
half dozen copies of THRILLING MYSTERY 
NOVEL Magazine from my local news dealer. 
Well, so long and lots of luck. 

Thanks, Joe, and lots of luck to you! Well, 
mystery fans, that winds up our business for 
this issue. Please continue to send in your 
letters and postcards. They are always wel¬ 
come, and every comment and suggestion is 
taken into consideration and carefully 
studied. Address all communications to The 
Editor, THRILLING MYSTERY NOVEL 
Magazine, 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. Thank you! 

—THE EDITOR. 


YOUR MURDER, SIR! 

(Continued from page 92) 
half-drawn. Two other burly officers pin¬ 
ioned his arms. 

At that moment Williams saw Gladys step 
in through the door. An officer was holding 
her by the arm. Plainly, she must have been 
caught outside, while trying to learn what 
was going on. 

“Lover!” she cried in anguish. 

Williams winced. “I guess it just wasn’t 
my lucky day,” he said. 

But Ferrari was shaking his head. 

“Luck had nothing to do with it,” he said. 
“You brought it on yourself. It was your 
bringing up how fiction detectives made wild 
guesses and made good on them gave me 
an idea. You see, the pages in that hook 
Hathway’s holding really are cut.” 

“Wha-a-at?” Williams tried fruitlessly to 
pull away from the men holding him. 

“The same for the will I mentioned,” Fer¬ 
rari went on imperturbably. “I made that 
up too.” 

He stepped to the bookshelves and select¬ 
ed 3 volume. 

“You know,” he said. “Maybe I should 
read some of these mystery thrillers and 
really learn my business. These story detec¬ 
tives may not be so bad after all.” 
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